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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
NAMES, PLEASE! 


EARS ago “F.P.A.” (Franklin 

P. Adams), whose syndicated 
column was a daily delight, carried 
on a one-man campaign in favor of 
more precise newspaper reporting. 
I remember one example. A Wash- 


ington correspondent had written 
that he found the President read- 
ing a detective story. F.P.A. de- 
manded to know “what detective 


story?” Skipping twenty years or 
more, we may find 
in the paper any 
day such items as 
these: “Adolf Hitler 
carries always in the inside pocket 
of his coat the photograph of a 
famous statesman of a generation 
ago.” What statesman? Or, “The 
First Lady of the land was seen re- 
cently in animated conversation 
with a certain labor leader.” What 
labor leader? Or, “Mayor La 
Guardia, fond as he is of music, be- 
comes furious at the mention of 
the name of one of the greatest 
composers of all time.” Which 
composer? Or, “Joe Louis admits 
that he has no knowledge of art 
but he recently spent the entire 


Tantalizing 
Reporters 


proceeds of one of his fights for a 
small canvas by one of the great 
masters.” Which great master? 
Which canvas? 

And so on and so on ad lib. 
F.P.A. used to discover on an aver- 
age one or two such specimens 
every day. If he is still interested 
in the crusade he commenced, I am 
sure he-noted this recent flagrant 
example of how not to be a good 
reporter: an Associated Press dis- 
patch from New Smyrna Beach, 
Florida (no date), 
says, “Fourteen sur- 
vivors of the burned 
British freighter 
Arawah, including a 
plucky eleven - year-old girl who 
finished reading a book in the life- 
boat, were brought ashore safely by 
Coast Guardsmen today.” 

To say simply “a book” is crime 
enough. But to add to his guilt 
the reporter continues, “Patricia 
clutched a favorite book. She said 
she was reading it when the fire 
started and took it along with her 
into the boat. ‘I finished it before it 
got dark, and it was good,’ she 


The Girl 
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Book 
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said.” It must have been good. 
And the little girl was good. But 
the reporter was vile. At this mo- 
ment the suspicion arises in my 
soul that he is probably a sadist. 
Does he not know that curiosity 
can kill? Doesn't an inquisitor 
know that a man on the rack 
agonizes when his joints are pulled 
apart, his vertebrae dislocated and 
his sinews shredded? “A book,” 
says the torturer. A good book; 
a book good enough to be read 
while the girl stood on the burning 
deck, her feet blistered and her 
eyes blinded with smoke! What a 
book! Yea, boy, what a book! 
But what was the book? Reporter 
sayeth not. The fellow must be a 
sadist. He loves to torture. 


OWEVER, that A.P. news item 
and that reporter (who had 
one saving grace; he was ashamed 
to sign his name) have done us 


little harm except, of course, to 
crucify us with curiosity. But in 
the newspapers every day there are 
to be found similar incidents in 
which neither the reporter nor the 


editor is to blame. The guilt is 
higher up and further back. Some- 
times so high up as to be at the 
very top. In these cases the re- 
porter withholds information of 
crucial importance. He mentions a 
scandal or even an example of trea- 
son, makes an accusation, inflames 
not merely our curiosity but our 
wrath, and then lets us down with 
a sickening crash, withholding the 
name of the culprit. Frustration! 


R example: the President of 

the United States, in his Labor 
Day address to three or four or five 
hundred million listeners, declared 
that there were persons who have 
tempted him to treason. 
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He said, “The task of defeating 
Hitler may be long and arduous. 
There are a few appeasers and Nazi 
sympathizers who say it cannot be 
done. They even ask me to nego- 
tiate with Hitler—to pray for 
crumbs from his victorious table. 
They do, in fact, ask 
me to become the 
modern Benedict 
Arnold.” This is 
serious stuff. Here is 
a deliberate charge 
made in the hearing of all the world 
—literally in the hearing of all the 
world — that wicked persons have 
tempted our President to betray his 
country and indeed—to use his 
very words—“to betray all that I 
hold dear, my devotion to our free- 
dom, to our churches, to our coun- 
try.” Triple treason! 

Now, I am not one of those 
timid persons who become unduly 
alarmed because, in accordance 
with the prevalent democratic cus- 
tom, almost anybody can contrive 
to get physically close to the Presi- 
dent. It is well that the chief 
executive should hobnob occasion- 
ally with the common people; that 
they should be permitted to rub 
elbows with him, or at least to 
shake hands with him. We would 
not have him isolated on a moun- 
tain like Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
We do not advocate a law of 
lése majesté. But when some vil- 
lainous persons with treason in 
their hearts and on their lips are 
permitted to get so near to the 
President that they can blow their 
hot breath in his face and pour 
treasonable suggestions into his 
ear, it would seem that democratic 
custom has been carried too far. 

Of course, the President is in no 
danger of yielding to the tempta- 
tion to betray all that he holds 
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dear. He says, “This course I have 
rejected. I reject it again.” Bully 
for you, Mr. President. You are 
the stuff that patriots are made of. 
It is good to know that we have in 
the White House one so resolute 
against all treasonable suggestion. 
But the fact remains—as far as we 
know—that those traitors are still 
at large. They have not been hand- 
ed over to the F.B.I. They are not 
behind bars, or even behind barbed 
wire. Who knows where they may 


be now, and upon whom they are 
working their wiles? They did not 
succeed with the President, but can 
we feel sure that they will not find 
some mind more receptive than his 
to their sinister suggestions? 
thought is harrowing. 


The 


UT to return to F.P.A.’s idea of 

the good reporter. Should not 
the President, who has told us so 
much, tell us more? Should he not 
let us have the names of those who 
tried to corrupt him? In France 
such persons would be guillotined; 
in Germany their heads would fall 
beneath the ax. Since we are not 
yet officially in the war, decapita- 
tion by either method would per- 
haps be too severe a punishment. 
But how about the pillory? The 
pillory of publicity. Speak out the 
names, Mr. President. Who were 
they who asked you 
to eat the crumbs 
that fell from Hit- 
ler’s table? Who 
were they that tempted you to be a 
modern Benedict Arnold? That 
wretched fellow tried to hand our 
country back to Britain. His name 
is held in reprobation. Even more 
would we reprobate a reincarnate 
Benedict Arnold who should try to 
surrender us to Britain after all 
these years of independence. 


Name the 
Traitors! 
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Another distressing thought in- 
trudes itself. Some of the Presi- 
dent’s tempters ask him to sur- 
render to Germany; others would 
have him throw us once again into 
the lap of the King of England. 
What a strange rendezvous the 
White House must be. What loath- 
some persons make their way into 
the President’s room. What 
wouldn’t we give to know their 
names. We would hunt those men 
down like dangerous beasts and 
tear them limb from limb. Ah, 
perhaps there we have the secret 
of the President’s forbearance. He 
would guard the populace from the 
crime of lynching. But why not 
first put those villains in protective 
custody and then give us their 
names? Otherwise our curiosity 
may strangle us and our wrath burn 
us up. Telling the President to 
play Benedict Arnold! The das- 
tards! 


RS. ROOSEVELT also seems to 
be bothered by queer and dan- 
gerous people. On the last Sunday 
in September, opening a new radio 
series of comments on current 
events, she attacked certain per- 
sons “who for personal and selfish 
reasons insist on being blind and 
advocate a course which would de- 
stroy us as a nation.” 

How treason does proliferate! 
But there you are: unless those 
who make treasonable suggestions 
are immediately exposed, unless 
they are pilloried with what Wood- 
row Wilson once called “pitiless 
publicity,” they become bolder and 
bolder. Unsuccessful with the Presi- 
dent, these noxious individuals 
manage to get to the President’s 
wife. To advocate a course that 
would destroy us as a nation, and to 
do it for personal and selfish rea- 





sons comes, I should say, technical- 
ly and legally under the head of 
treason. Perhaps “being blind” 
excuses them or pal- 
liates their guilt. 
But if they are act- 
ing from personal 
and selfish reasons how can they 
be blind? It’s all so bewildering. 
But, blind or not blind, such per- 
sons are dangerous. It is all very 
well for the First Lady in her 
charity to call them “misguided,” 
as she does in that same speech, 
but after all, loyalty to the country 
should take precedence over char- 
ity to an individual. Is it not there- 
fore her duty in conscience to re- 
veal the names of those who “advo- 
cate a course that would destroy us 
as a nation”? Suppose they suc- 
ceed. Will not Mrs. Roosevelt be 
held an “accessory before the fact”? 

She feels strongly the pangs of 
pity for the “misguided” ones. 
“One can forgive these sincere 
idealists,” she says. But can one? 
One can forgive a sincere ideal- 
ist who harms only himself. 
But can one forgive a sincere ideal- 
ist who advocates a course that 
would ruin the country? The lady, 
being a keen logician, notes and 
answers that problem. She makes 
a distinction. One can forgive sin- 
cere idealists who don’t know any 
better, but “one cannot forgive,” 
she says, those who “from personal 
and selfish reasons” advocate a 
course of action that would ruin the 
nation. 

Even so, I do not quite agree. The 
lady is too kind. Such kindness 
does her heart credit. But, in my 
less charitable judgment, I should 
say we cannot forgive either the one 
class of traitors or the other. The 
very fact that they advocate a 
“ruinous course” for the United 
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States should be sufficient reason 
to have them put away. After all, 
it isn’t a question of forgiving or 
not forgiving. The problem is to 
save the nation. Perhaps that end 
could be achieved most mercifully 
by merely publishing the names of 
those who would destroy us. 
Incidentally, be it remarked, Mrs. 
Roosevelt leads an exciting life. On 
her swift rounds, stopped neither 
by hail nor sleet nor snow, nor 
plane crack-ups, nor public criti- 
cism, she does meet such interest- 
ing people; but also such dangerous 
people. Meets them, 
talks with them and 
gets to know the 
hidden motives of 
their actions. She could not tell 
from newspaper reports that peo- 
ple are selfish and act from per- 
sonal motives. No one can know 
that without intimate acquaintance. 
She would not make serious accu- 


Intimate 
Knowledge 


sations in public unless she had 
minutely investigated in private. 
Therefore it must be that she 
knows those dangerous people inti- 


mately. I should imagine her con- 
science would command that she 
name them. 


HOSE who make distressing 
revelations about treasonable 
or presumptively treasonable per- 
sons are not all to be found in the 
political sphere. Some of them may 
be met in ecclesiastical circles. 
Lieutenant Commander Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Maurice S. Sheehy, 
Chaplain of the 
Naval Air Station at Journalists, 
Jacksonville, Flori- Politicians, 
da, and Associate Prelates 
Professor of Re- 
ligious Education at the Catholic 
University of America (obviously a 
person of importance and responsi- 
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bility) in a radio address on Au- 
gust 9th over a national network 
said: 

“As a Catholic, I am saddened by 
those organs of hate which have 
enrolled themselves under the lead- 
ership of anti-American forces. 
Some so-called religious papers are 
so bitterly opposed to our govern- 
ment that it is incredible that they 
should long be allowed to vomit 
their spleen upon the youth of our 
land. One paper, stealthily and 
furtively, has even begun a cam- 
paign to besmirch the good name of 
a bishop among the priests of his 
own diocese because he said ‘We 
Catholics have been taught to ren- 
der to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s.’” 

All in all I think that is the most 
heavily freighted indictment I have 
seen in the literature of the Isola- 
tionist-Interventionist controversy. 
Many sharp words have been 
spoken on both sides; many vitu- 
perative epithets and opprobrious 
adjectives have been hurled hither 
and yon in the last four months. 
But Monsignor Sheehy (may I from 
now on call him “Monsignor” for 
short?) has, I think achieved a rec- 
ord in that paragraph: “Organs of 
hate . . . anti-American forces . . . 
so-called religious papers .. . in- 
credible . . . vomit their spleen .. . 
stealthily and furtively . . . cam- 
paign to besmirch the good name of 
a bishop.” One thing we must say 
for the irate Monsignor; he doesn’t 
pull his punches. But neither did 
Lou Nova. Listening at the radio 
we heard the announcer say, “Nova 
swings a powerful right to the head 
—he misses. Nova swings a terrific 
right to the head—he misses. Nova 
swings a furious right to the head 
—he misses.” It seems that the 
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referees do not give points on the 
“swings” that miss. The fighter 
collects on those that find their 
mark. 

Now whether all those powerful 
“swings” in Monsignor Sheehy’s 
speech landed, cannot be deter- 
mined unless we know who was his 
adversary. As far as the text of the 
speech would indicate, the good 
chaplain was shadow-boxing. No 
one seemed to be in the ring with 
him. “In this corner” we have 
the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Maurice S. Sheehy of the U. S. 
Navy and the Catholic University. 
But when we turn to 
the other corner we 
find no one. There 
was no opponent, __ the Real 
and consequently no Thing 
fight. I, for one, 
having somewhat of the sports- 
man’s love of a good battle, wish 
that someone had been in there 
mixing it up with the Monsignor. 
Or that the solitary combatant had 
said at the end of his radio time, 
“And now, my good friends, since I 
would not arouse your curiosity 
only to frustrate it, I will name the 
adversary. The ‘organs of hate’ 
are such and such. The ‘so-called 
religious papers’ are these and 
those. They that ‘vomit their 
spleen upon the youth of the land’ 
are so and so. The ‘one paper’ 
which began a campaign to be- 
smirch the good name of a bishop 
is”—whatever it is. 

Not knowing the names of the 
offenders I suppose it would be 
foolish to guess them. But I have 
heard a rumor that the “one pa- 
per” is a rather powerful paper, 
and that its editor—its managing 
editor—is a fairly stiff fighter him- 
self. If the rumor is correct and 
the Monsignor would care to take 
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on the editor of that “one paper” in 
debate in a public hall, I will buy 
a ticket—pshaw, I will beg the 
money and buy a box. 

I dislike beating about the bush, 
but I suppose the ethics of the 
case forbids my speaking that edi- 
tor’s name since the Monsignor 
didn’t. But to me the effectiveness 
of that speech was lessened ninety- 
nine per cent because those terrific 
phrases “vomit spleen,” “besmirch 
the good name of a bishop” and the 
others were wasted on anonymous 
“organs of hate” and “so-called re- 
ligious papers.” 


B* the way, a religious paper, or 

even a “so-called” religious pa- 
per, usually has a bishop as owner 
or sponsor. Sometimes tacitly and 
at other times explicitly the bishop 
acknowledges responsibility for 


what appears in his paper. If, 


’” 


therefore, the alleged “smirching 
of a bishop was done with the ap- 

proval or  permis- 
Complications sion, antecedent or 

subsequent, of an- 
other bishop, where does that leave 
us? The episode seems to give 
off a slight aroma of scandal. And 
are scandals within the Church to 
be broadcast by radio over all the 
world? Couldn’t these matters be 
managed with a little more finesse 
and discretion? I wonder what the 
world at large thinks when an em- 
purpled prelate of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church flings abroad with com- 
plete abandon the accusation that 
“so-called religious papers,” obvi- 
ously Catholic, “vomit their spleen 
upon the youth of our land”; that 
such papers “stealthily and furtive- 
ly besmirch the good name of a 
bishop” in another diocese. And 
that a Catholic editor attacks a 
bishop for saying that we must ren- 
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der to Caesar what is Caesar’s that 
is to say that we must do our duty 
by the State. Has the Monsignor 
forgotten St. Paul’s injunction 
against airing our intramural dis- 
putes in the courts of the hea- 
then? 

If it be wrong to “besmirch” the 
good name of a bishop, what kind 
of blunder or sin or crime is it to 
tell the world that certain Catholic 
papers, naming no names, are vile, 
and leave the world to suspect that 
as a class Catholic papers are or- 
gans of hate; that they vomit their 
spleen upon the youth of America; 
and that they counsel disobedience 
to the just commands of the Re- 
public? 


O return to the main point. Any 

one —be he prelate or cleric 
or layman—who indicts a Catholic 
paper or a number of Catholic pa- 
pers should name those that he con- 
siders offensive, if only to exculpate 
the others. Imagine some two hun- 
dred or more Catholic editors being 
obliged to write to a Monsignor in 
Florida and ask “Is it I, Lord?” 
The simple truth of course is that 
no one “smirched” the good name 
of a bishop; that no Catholic pa- 
per vomited “spleen” or anything 
else upon the youth of America 
and that no Catholic editor ob- 
jected to a bishop’s inculcating 
patriotism and respect for lawful 
authority. 

As for “organs of hate”: I doubt 
if any journalistic organ could have 
poured out, at least in so short a 
time and space, as much “hate” as 
came from the organ in the throat 
of the Monsignor-Chaplain in fif- 
teen minutes. There were other 
foolish and reckless statements in 
his speech—plenty of them—but ! 
for one have had enough of it. 
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NOTHER instance I feel I must 
mention, of the bad habit of 
condemning persons or rival jour- 
nals without naming them. This 
last instance pains me particularly 
because I find it in the Common- 
weal, with whose editors I aim to 
be and hope I am on terms of un- 
usual friendship. It may be that I 
mistake the purport of what was 
said about me in their issue for 
August 15th. I ignored the passage 
at the time because 
I dislike to enter in- 
to controversy with 
those of the Faith. 
There are plenty of 
good hard fights to be had with 
outsiders. But since I have in this 
number of THE CaTHOLC WorLD de- 
voted some space to the vindication 
of a brother Catholic journalist, 
perhaps I may devote a little less 
space to defending myself. 

Here then is the sentence that 
puzzled and hurt me: “We find un- 
acceptable also the unimaginative. 
heartless, self-centered and phari- 
saic tone of much that is said and 
written about the people of Russia 
—by those who acctpt the support 
they are furnishing to the cause 
in which they believe, and by those 
who would wall them outside of 
humanity and even, if one admits 
the inference in Father Gillis’s title, 
beyond redemption.” 

Am I supersensitive and over- 
suspicious, or did the writer of that 
paragraph give me “the back of his 
hand”? I have read it carefully: 
in fact I have read it three or four 
times. It isn’t the first time I have 
been compelled to read a long sen- 
tence in the Commonweal without 
being sure in the end that I had 
graspec what it said or what it 
meant. The writer of that sentence 
doesn’t directly include me amongst 
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the “unimaginative, heartless, self- 
centered and pharisaic”; but the 
close juxtaposition of my name with 
those stinging words 
makes me wonder 
if he does really 
place me in any one 
of those categories. I hope not. But 
if he did, I ask him to say so again, 
this time more plainly. 

There is not the same degree of 
uncertainty about the latter part of 
that long sentence. But even in 
that there is an “if.” There are, it 
seems, “those” (that tricky anonym 
again) “those” who would “wall 
them [the Russian people} outside 
of humanity.” Apparently I am not 
one of “those.” I seem to be some- 
thing worse. I am the man from 
whose words, “Covenant with Hell,” 
one may “admit the inference” that 
the Russian people are “beyond re- 
demption.” 

The Commonweal writer does not 
indeed say that he “admits” the in- 
ference. He doesn’t say that such 
an inference would be logical. He 
doesn’t say it wouldn't be logical. 
He doesn’t even say that any one 
does make the inference. He in- 
serts the weasel word “if.” But if 
he does make the inference and if 
he thinks the inference reasonable 
and will say so in just those terms, 
I shall know where I stand. and 
what I shall say. 


Who? 
Me? 


per that possible clarifica- 
tion, I think I had better take 
occasion to say again very clearly 
what I hoped I had said clearly 
enough in the Editorial entitled 
“Covenant with Hell.” The phrase, 
of course, is from ihe prophet 
Isaias. I took it as fitting any mili- 
tary alliance the United States 
might make with Stalin. Yes, 
Stalin, simply Stalin. We cannot 
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make an alliance with the Rus- 
sian people. We don’t know what 
the Russian people think. They 
don’t say. They are not allowed to 
say. Whatever alliances, compacts, 
commitments we make will be 
made with a gang of bandits, mur- 
derers, liars, conspirators against 
the civilization of the world, sworn 
enemies of religion. 
Not even President 
Roosevelt’s state- 
ment that a man 
could go out on a 
street corner in Moscow and preach 
religion, alters the fact that the rul- 
ers of Russia are a clique of mur- 
derers. To make a covenant with 
them is to make a “covenant with 
hell.” I hope that makes my mean- 
ing clear. 
If any one goes beyond my words 
and makes an inference that I think 
the Russian people “outside of hu- 


manity” and “beyond redemption” 
he makes a ridiculous, preposter- 
ous and heretical inference. 


F the writer of that paragraph in 

the Commonweal cares to know 
further just what I would like in 
the line of clear utterance, perhaps 
he will put his reply—if he makes 
one—in the form of an answer to 
some such questions as these: 

If we make a treaty or an alliance 
or a pact or even arrange a modus 
operandi, economic, financial, com- 
mercial, military with Russia, will 
the Russian people have a say in it? 
Will there be any way of finding 
out whether they have a say in it 
or not? If Stalin 
says he acts with 
the consent of the 
people of Russia, 
will the writer in 
the Commonweal believe him? Will 
the writer in the Commonweal be- 
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lieve anything that Stalin says? 
Will he trust anything that Stalin 
does? If Stalin relaxes the rules 
against religion in Russia, will the 
writer in the Commonweal believe 
that Stalin now favors religious 
freedom? If the persecution of re- 
ligion in Russia is suspended for 
the duration of the alliance, will the 
writer in the Commonweal predict 
that persecution will not be re- 
sumed with a vengeance when the 
purpose of the alliance has been 
achieved? Or when Stalin comes to 
feel that it has not been achieved? 

If we enter into an alliance with 
Stalin and win, can we expect that 
Communists in America will make 
no demands upon us? If we win 
with the help of Stalin, shall we 
bow him out at the end of the war, 
“double-cross” him and give him 
nothing? What do gangsters do 
when they are double-crossed at 
the “divvy”? What will Stalin do? 
If we give him more land, will Com- 
munism expand in Europe and 
Asia? If not, why not? If not, 
who’s going to stop it? 


MUSTN’T fill up all the pages of 

the magazine with questions. 
There is a moss-grown story of the 
woman whose husband complained 
that she was always asking for 
money, money, money. “What 
does she do with it all?” said the 
one to whom he confided his 
trouble. “Oh, I don’t give her 
any!” If I keep on asking ques- 
tions and questions and questions 
it is because no one gives me any 
answers. 

To return once more to the origi- 
nal theme—the bad habit of jour- 
nalists and orators who make in- 
dictments without naming names. 
Who are those “unimaginative, 
heartless, self-centered, pharisaic” 
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people of whom the Commonweal 
speaks? I am anxious to know and 
I confess to a particular concern as 
to whether I am one of them. 


HE habit of lodging indictments 

against “certain persons” while 
leaving their identity uncertain, is 
not confined to journalists. Even 
eminent scholars have resorted to 
this elusive literary trick. I regret to 
say that one of my 
own favorites in the 
field of scholarship, 
a learned and pious 
man must be included among them. 
I refer to Pére Léonce de Grand- 
maison, author of a Life of Christ, 
a work of monumental erudition. 
Years ago I gave the entire space of 
one of these editorials, some ten 
pages, to an enthusiastic appraisal 
of that splendid work. 

In a quite different volume, a 
little thing of one hundred and 
thirty pages on Personal Religion 
De Grandmaison permitted himself 
a distraction in the form of an at- 
tack on “Americanism,” having in 
mind of course the _ theological 
sense of the term as used in Pope 
Leo XIII.’s_ Encyclical “Testem 
Benevolentiae.” Algar Thorold, for- 
mer Editor of the Dublin Review, 
explains in a foreword that Pére 
de Grandmaison considered philo- 
sophical speculation sterile except 
when used as a preliminary to ac- 
tion. He was “not a pragmatist,” 
says Thorold, but he was “a great 
admirer of William James whom 
he constantly quotes,” and he 
gauged philosophy by its effect in 
“the empirical world of human en- 
terprise.” One would imagine that 
& man so convinced of the need of 
making piety practical would avoid 
loose general statements that might 
libel fellow Catholics. 


Et Tu 
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However, on page 87 of that oth- 
erwise admirable little treatise, Pére 
de Grandmaison says that certain 
“indiscreet apostles” of the “In- 
tense Life” (a sideswipe at Abbé 
Klein, admirer of American Catholi- 
cism who had written a book with 
that title) “had at- 
tacked in the last “Certain” 
years of the century but 
the traditional vir- Uncertain 
tues of the Gospel, 
humility, gentleness, patience, in a 
manner suggesting a modified ver- 
sion of Nietzschean naturalism.” 
He says the Holy Father had assert- 
ed that “some of the new teachers 
declared these virtues ... to be 
worn out and useless for our day.” 

Pére de Grandmaison wrote those 
lines in 1929, more than thirty 
years after the appearance of the 
encyclical. He had plenty of time 
for research, in which by the way, 
he had very great skill. He could 
have done a service to scholars if in 
those thirty years he had gone care- 
fully through the writings of those 
who came under suspicion of 
“Americanism” and had culled 
from them an anthology to sub- 
stantiate the statement that they 
had “attacked the traditional vir- 
tues of the Gospel” and had de- 
clared them obsolete, outmoded 
and unfit for modern times. But 
apparently he had made no such re- 
search. At least he gave no refer- 
ences and provided no documenta- 
tion. Indeed he didn’t even men- 
tion names. Like an irresponsible 
journalist or a reckless radio ora- 
tor he said “certain indiscreet 
apostles” and let it go at that. 

To whom was he referring? To 
Abbé Klein? To Father Hecker, 
whose Life the Abbé had trans- 
lated? To Father Elliott who had 
written that Life? To Archbishop 
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Ireland who had provided a preface 
for it? To Cardinal Gibbons, or 
Archbishop John J. Keane, first 
rector of the Catholic University 
who called themselves disciples of 
Father Hecker? To Bishop Denis 
O’Connell, once head of the Ameri- 
can College at Rome and third rec- 
tor of the Catholic University who 
defended Father Hecker at the Vati- 
can? To the American bishops 
who wrote to Rome in defense of 
Father Hecker? To the Paulist 
Fathers whose Society he had 
founded? 

Here is a rich roster of names, 
some of them illustrious in the an- 
nals of the Church in the United 
States. Could not Pére de Grand- 
maison have selected one or several 
of those names as 
sponsors of the opin- 
ion that the Gospel 
virtues of humility, 


Libel 
in Distans 


gentleness, patience, are worn out 


and useless? Did any of those 
faithful Catholic ecclesiastics write 
or speak in contempt of the tradi- 
tional virtues and in a manner sug- 
gesting Nietzsche? Where may we 
find the evidence? lLéonce de 
Grandmaison was a wizard at docu- 
mentation. In what volumes, there- 
fore, and on what pages in the 
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works of American Catholics did 
he find the mad theory that we do 
not need to be humble or patient? 

Once more, I fear, we see the evil 
of the John Doe form of indictment 
in controversy. In a book having 
for its purpose the deepening and 
solidifying of the piety of priests 
and people, a great scholar flings 
out an accusation which, if it were 
taken seriously, would damage the 
Church in America. 


HIS consideration of the ques- 

tions "Who Wrote It?” “Who 
Said It?” has led us pretty far, from 
the little girl who clung to an un- 
named book until she had finished 
it in spite of fire and water, to one 
of the most famous scholars of 
France who accused certain un- 
named Americans of heresy. Any 
attentive reader of books, periodi- 
cals, newspapers; any acute listener 
to radio or platform speeches; any 
observant witness of controversial 
method in journalism, politics, the- 
ology, could accumulate as many 
more instances as I have given. 
“We have reformed that custom 
somewhat, my Lord,” says the chief 
of the players. But Prince Hamlet 
retorted with justifiable asperity, 
“I prithee reform it altogether!” 








ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY GIVING RELIEF 


By LEonarp TWYNHAM 


N Wartburg’s lavish banquet hall 
She never failed to feel 
Concern for gaunt forgotten men 
Without a meal. 


Spreading her mantle’s silken folds 
To carry loaves of bread, 

She thought of poor along the roads 
Who should be fed. 


From castle steps she walked alone 
Into the deepening snow 

Till Louis halted her to ask 

Why she should go. 


Since man requires a miracle 
Before he understands— 

He saw a heap of roses held 
By loving hands. 


He took a fragrant crimson bloom 
And clasped it to his breast; 
Against his heart he treasured it 
Till final rest. 


But she continued on her way 

Through chill and shadowed hours, 
Bearing to hungry mouths brown crusts 
That looked like flowers. 





AMERICA, THE SAVIOR OF RED TYRANNY? 


By Leonip I. STRAKHOVSKY 


T a time when a regular cam- 
paign is on foot to sell to the 
American people the unpalatable 
prospect of saving from destruction 
the Red tyranny of the Bolsheviks, 
President Roosevelt assures us that 
there is as much religious freedom 
in the Soviet Union as in our coun- 
try and that anyone can mount a 
soapbox in the Red Square in Mos- 
cow and preach religion with as 
much freedom as he could on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in Washington, 
D. C. For his authority he relies 
on Article 124 of the Stalinist con- 
stitution graciously granted to the 
downtrodden masses of former 


Russia by the swarthy dictator 


Stalin in 1936. Yet Article 124 
does not guarantee freedom of re- 
ligion in the same sense that it is 
guaranteed in the United States. It 
merely permits the exercise of cer- 
tain religious ceremonials or rites 
(otpravlenia religioznykh Kultov) 
subject to rigid control of the gov- 
ernment, which has the right under 
Article 67 of the same constitution 
to promulgate decisions and issue 
decrees obligatory to all in the en- 
tire territory of the U.S. S. R. By 
such a decree of April 8, 1929, 
which is still in force, many restric- 
tions (such as the prohibition to 
teach religion to children under 
eighteen years of age and the re- 
striction of travel by priests, min- 
isters and preachers, as well as of 
places of worship, even the exer- 
cise of certain religious ceremonials 
or rites) have been definjtely im- 
posed. As to religious freedom, 


such has never existed and does not 
exist in the Red paradise. 

Article 124 also guarantees the 
freedom to conduct anti-religious 
propaganda, but whereas the free- 
dom of worship is limited by a 
number of conditions (such as the 
disfranchisement of all priests, min- 
isters and preachers, and the pay- 
ment of taxes, repairs and mainte- 
nance of the places of worship by 
the congregation, failing which such 
places of worship can be closed by 
the authorities and converted to 
other usage), the exercise of anti- 
religious propaganda is heavily sub- 
sidized lg the government and en- 
couraged by the authorities who 
promote successful anti - religious 
propagandists to political sinecures. 
Furthermore there.-is no restriction 
on the spreading of anti-religious 
propaganda to children of all ages 
in and out of school. Under these 
conditions the possibility of any- 
one’s mounting a soapbox in the 
Red Square and preaching religion 
is as remote as eternal peace. Actu- 
ally anyone attempting such a 
stunt would be committing suicide 
as it would be a violation of the de- 
cree of April 8, 1929, since there 
may be children under eighteen 
passing by. 

Assailed by religious and polit- 
ical leaders of all faiths, President 
Roosevelt tried to extricate himself 
from an awkward position by re- 
vealing that during the conferences 
in Moscow his special envoy at- 
tempted to induce Stalin to grant 
real freedom of religion and of con- 
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science to Soviet subjects in return 
for substantial material aid from 
the United States, hoping no doubt 
to placate in this manner the 
scruples of a large group of Ameri- 
cans, particularly American Catho- 
lics, who have held themselves 
aloof from the Administration’s 
“crusade” against Hitler to be 
achieved at the cost of saving Com- 
munism. 

Already some notable “conver- 
sions” have taken place including 
that of Msgr. John A. Ryan, Direc- 
tor of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, who wrote in a re- 
cent issue of The Voice of Austria 
in defense of aid to the Soviets, pre- 
senting the following astounding 
argument: 


“There are some reasons for 
thinking that Communist rule in 
Western Europe would be less 
harmful to Christianity than Nazi 
rule: first Stalin openly avows his 
hatred of religion; hence, Chris- 
tians would not be deceived as they 
have been in Germany; their reli- 
gion would not be stolen from them 
by the diabolically clever methods 
of the Nazis. In the second place, 
Stalin has no religious substitute to 
offer the people whom he would de- 
prive of their Christian faith. He 
could hold out to them only stark 
materialism, whereas the Nazis in- 
sinuate and set up a _ substitute 
creed which contains a certain mys- 
tical element adopted to satisfy in 
some measure the human craving 
for religion.” 


It is difficult to reconcile such 
arguments with the calling of a 
Catholic priest since in effect it is 
not only a plea to work hand-in- 
hand with an avowedly atheistic 
dictatorship, but also an admission 
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that Christianity is threatened by 
the Nazi doctrine, which leads one 
to think that if Christianity is so 
weak that it is threatened by the 
hodgepodge of second-hand ideas 
that constitute the Nazi beliefs it 
might as well fold up and perish. 
Fortunately such is not the case 
and fortunately also Msgr. Ryan is 
contradicted by another distin- 
guished Catholic churchman, Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, professor at Cath- 
olic University, who wrote in The 
Sign: 


“Before the revolution there were 
70,000 Christian churches and 
chapels in Russia. The Commu- 
nist Party has recently declared 
that at the end of the second Five- 
Year Plan, namely 1937, there will 
not be a single edifice in all Russia 
consecrated to religion. Further- 
more the atheistic paper of Russia 
entitled Bezbozhnik, of May 1935, 
speaking of the churches, states: 
‘We have closed all the opium 
shops.’ In 1917 the Catholic Church 
in Russia had 810 priests, and of 
those 810 there remained only 63 
in 1935. In January 1936, Soviet 
newspapers declared that the last 
Catholic priest in Odessa ‘was cast 
into prison.’ ... 

“According to official Commu- 
nist statistics alone, 30 bishops and 
1,414 priests were executed in 1918- 
1919.... In July 1927, 117 Ortho- 
dox prelates were thrown into 
prison or were taken to concentra- 
tion camps or exiled to Siberia. Be- 
cause Soviet Russia is not carrying 
on massacres on such a large scale 
today is not because she has be- 
come religious, it is because there 
are so few left to shoot.” 


Communism and Christianity are 
arch-enemies and it would be sui- 
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cidal for our Christian civilization 
to ally ourselves with Bolshevik 
atheism. Yet that is exactly what 
President Roosevelt and his ad- 
ministration want the American 
people to do, and to achieve 
this end all means, including mis- 
representation, deceit and disre- 
gard of realities, are good, appar- 
ently. 

When John Reed, the ex-Harvard 
man who is buried under a Krem- 
lin wall in the shadow of Lenin’s 
tomb, wrote his journalistic ac- 
count of the Bolshevik revolution 
under the title Ten Days that Shook 
the World, he proved to be a 
prophet, for the world to this day 
has not recovered from the shock 
of November 7, 1917. At that time 
the Bolshevik ideology obtained a 
base of operation on Russian soil 
with the immense resources of the 
country at its disposal. It had to 


fight for its survival in a prolonged 


civil war which it won because its 
opponents could offer nothing in its 
stead. Ideologies cannot be fought 
with the force of arms but only 
with other ideologies. The rise of 
Fascism and Nazism in Europe is 
the direct result of the Bolshevik 
revolution which created the super- 
materialistic man with no honor, 
honesty, or humanity, bent upon 
the destruction of modern civiliza- 
tion in order to satisfy his base ma- 
terial instincts. This robot mass- 
man, cold and ruthless, is on the 
march in the world today. Op- 
posed to him is the individual, the 
Christian, who still believes that 
man lives not by bread alone. This 
individual, fast becoming scarce, 
contemplates with indignation the 
prospect of allying himself with the 
forces that created the mass-man 
in order to combat another edition 
of the same mass-man. This indi- 
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vidual shrinks with horror from 
the possibility of becoming mass- 
man himself, a possibility which 
will become an inevitability if this 
country goes to war. His only hope 
is to see the brood of mass-man de- 
stroy itself in the present gigantic 
struggle. But this hope is faint in 
the presence of mass hysteria 
spreading ever wider under the 
misguided ministrations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt whose political ca- 
reer has been a succession of 
broken promises and a blatant dis- 
regard of public opinion manifest- 
ed in the first place by his first 
major act in foreign relations—the 
recognition of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

After his nomination in the sum- 
mer of 1932, President Roosevelt 
was visited at Hyde Park by his 
then friend, the late Prince Serge 
Gagarin who acted as spokesman 
for the Central Committee of Rus- 
sian National Organizations repre- 
senting at that time some fifty 
thousand loyal American citizens 
of Russian descent. He was in- 
formed by Prince Gagarin that the 
Central Committee intended to sup- 
port his candidacy if he would 
promise not to recognize the Soviet 
government, rumored at that time 
as one of his intentions. To this 
the candidate for the presidency of 
the United States answered with a 
solemn promise not to give diplo- 
matic recognition to the Soviet gov- 
ernment, explaining that it was pos- 
sible he would negotiate a commer- 
cial treaty with the U. S. S. R. but 
assuring Prince Gagarin that there 
would be no Red ambassador in 
Washington nor an American am- 
bassador in Moscow. Thereupon 
the Central Committee backed Mr. 
Roosevelt and members of Russian 
National Organizations voted for 
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him. President Roosevelt, how- 
ever, chose to break his solemn 
pledge. 

During the summer of 1933 when 
it was becoming more and more 
evident that President Roosevelt 
intended to recognize the Soviet 
government, public opinion ex- 
pressed itself overwhelmingly 
against such a step. A canvassing 
of organizations which expressed 
themselves against or for recogni- 
tion since March 4, 1933, was com- 
piled for the use of President Roose- 
velt on August 20th. As opposing 
recognition were listed nineteen 
patriotic organizations including 


the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Military Order of 
the World War, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Sons of the 
American Revolution, and Ameri- 
can War Mothers; seven religious 
organizations including the Knights 


of Columbus and the Swedish 
Lutheran Federation of America; 
three business organizations head- 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and nine miscel- 
laneous organizations including the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

On the other hand those who 
favored recognition belonged to 
four religious organizations includ- 
ing the Unitarian Church and the 
National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en; one business organization—the 
United States Board of Trade; 
three local labor organizations in- 
cluding the United Workers’ Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania; seven mis- 
cellaneous organizations including 
the Socialist Party and the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom; and seven organiza- 
tions of a Communist character in- 
cluding the Young Communist 
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League, the Society for Cultural Re- 
lations with the U. S. S. R. and 
Friends of the Soviet Union. The 
picture drawn by this compilation 
could not be misinterpreted. It 
showed the overwhelming majority 
of American organizations in vari- 
ous fields as opposed to recognition. 
Yet President Roosevelt disregard- 
ed public opinion and proceeded on 
his own chosen course. Since then 
the presidential policy toward the 
Union of Soviets has been consist- 
ently friendly, lulling the citizens of 
America into believing that the 
Bolsheviks were building a democ- 
racy similar to our own. Only 
when Stalin and Hitler sealed an 
alliance on August 23, 1939, did the 
Soviet Union receive a presidential 
frown. For twenty-one months the 
Soviets were in the “dog-house” 
and abuse after abuse was heaped 
on them until the day of June 22, 
1941, when the “all forgiven” mes- 


sage was flashed across space. Just 


because the totalitarian dictator- 
ship of Hitler struck at the totali- 
tarian dictatorship of Stalin, the 
Bolshevik black sheep suddenly be- 
come white. The danger of Com- 
munism is forgotten overnight, for- 
gotten is the insidious method of 
Communist boring from within, 
forgotten is the warning cries 
about the Communist Trojan 
horse within our walls. The most 
ruthless dictatorship on earth 
suddenly blossoms up as a democ- 
racy and Stalin, the cold calcu- 
lating executioner, is being por- 
trayed as a benign father to his 
people. 

The eminent newspaperman, 
William Henry Chamberlin, who 
spent over ten years in the So- 
viet Union, wrote recently in an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly as 
follows: 
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“I doubt whether Stalin will be 
vindicated personally by the great 
assize of history which he must 
now face. When I read his appeal 
to ‘comrades, citizens, brothers and 
sisters,’ I thought of the millions 
(the figure is sober truth, not rhe- 
torical exaggeration) of ghosts of 
his victims who might rise and re- 
spond in mocking derision. I 
thought of the villages of Ukraina 
and the North Caucasus, decimated 
by the state-organized famine of 
1932-1933. I thought of the freight 
cars I had seen, packed with 
wretched Kulaks and their wives 
and children and old men, driven 
from their homes and dispatched, 
many of them, to cruel, lingering 
deaths in the serf labor concentra- 
tion camps of North Russia and Si- 
beria. I thought of some of the 
finest of Russia’s intellectuals — 
engineers, physicians, professors, 
scientists—broken on the wheel of 
fraudulent sabotage trials. If 
Stalin’s victims could rise from the 
dead and march in close order 
through Moscow’s spacious Red 
Square, it would be several days 
before the procession would come 
to an end.” 


Yet President Roosevelt and his 
followers urge the American people 
to make sacrifices in order to send 
aid to the Soviet Union for the per- 
petuation of Stalin’s vicious tyran- 
ny. If it is an accepted axiom that 
we cannot and should not deal 
with Hitler, it should be accepted 
even with greater justification that 
we cannot and should not deal with 
Stalin. An alliance of Christian 
people with the devil can bring 
nothing but ills and trouble if not 
destruction itself. The Christian 
ideal of man as an individual, chal- 
lenged today from right and left, 
will perish under the trampling 
feet of the mass-man. The spread 
of Communism with its robot mass- 
man is inevitable unless the source 
of it is destroyed. Let Nazi and 
Fascist ideologies battle the ideol- 
ogy of Bolshevism and destroy one 
another in this gigantic struggle. 
We are not helping Germany and 
we should not help the Soviet 
Union since such help will not save 
our institutions and our way of 
life but will destroy them as every 
nation who has accepted close col- 
laboration with the Bolsheviks has 
found out since. 
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GLANCE TO THE LEFT 


By Paut Hanity FurFey 


NE of the favorite techniques of 

the stage magician is his con- 
trol of the audience’s attention. 
Many of his tricks are really not 
mysterious at all. The whole thing 
takes place on the open stage in full 
view of everybody. But the ma- 
gician is a practiced expert in mass 
suggestion and crowd psychology; 
so at the precise moment when a 
glance to the left of the stage would 
give the whole trick away he dis- 
tracts the audience’s attention with 
some brilliant and meaningless 
display on the right. Thus the 
spectators are fooled—and they 
love it. 


Propagandists often use similar 


methods. A thesis must be proved 
and very often this thesis is embar- 
rassed by certain stubborn and ob- 
vious facts. Under these circum- 
stances clever propagandists will 
often boldly deny the uncomfort- 
able facts; but the cleveresi propa- 
gandists know a still better trick. 
By playing on the emotions of the 
crowd, by shouting neatly phrased 
truisms, they so occupy the public’s 
attention that nearly everybody for- 
gets about the inconvenient facts 
which the propagandist wants them 
to forget. Thus the public is fooled 
—and they love it. 

To be specific, this is a method 
which is being brilliantly applied 
by the propagandists who are hur- 
rying the United States into an un- 
welcome foreign war. With the ut- 
most cleverness they use all the 
high-powered methods of modern 
scientific publicity to keep our at- 


tention concentrated on the right 
side of the stage of the world’s 
events. Again and again we are re- 
minded of the undeniable fact that 
Hitler is an unprincipled tyrant, 
that he persecutes Catholics and 
Jews, that his philosophy is wholly 
irreconcilable with any decent in- 
terpretation of American democ- 
racy. These truths are reiterated 
again and again and again. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night, in the press, 
the radio, the cinema, they are 
served up te the American public. 
They are spiced with a generous 
admixture of emotion lest they 
grow monotonous. Thus the pub- 
lic’s attention is kept concentrated 
exactly where the propagandists 
desire. Few stop to ask themselves 
whether the facts presented are the 
only relevant facts. Few think of 
glancing to the left; for a glance in 
that direction would spoil the 
whole show. Thus the public is 
fooled once more. 

The public loves to be fooled. 
Yes, but it can be a pretty expen- 
sive form of amusement. Particu- 
larly in the present crisis we need 
clear thinking, a willingness to face 
all the facts. This being the case 
let us consider the relation of the 
Administration’s policy to Russia. 
Let us take a glance to the left. 

It is a stubborn and undeniable 
fact, which the _ interventionists 
want us to overlook, that the col- 
lapse of Germany would mean a 
great triumph for Communism. 
This fact is so overwhelmingly im- 
portant that it deserves to be con- 
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sidered in all its aspects. First of 
all it is quite evident that the vic- 
tory of Russia would mean the res- 
toration of the Russian boundaries 
of 1914. Finland, the Baltic States, 
and a good slice of Poland would 
be turned over to the Communists. 
Millions of Catholics and millions 
of other Christians would be aban- 
doned to the most atheistic govern- 
ment on the face of the earth. 
There are some interventionists 
who contend that these conquests 
would be taken away from Stalin 
at the peace conference. A beauti- 
fully naive notion! All history tes- 
tifies that nations which are both 
large and victorious do not give up 
their conquests after a war. A few 


years ago there were some who 
were innocent enough to believe 
that Russia desired no foreign ter- 
ritory; but this simple faith was 
rudely shattered in 1939 when 


Stalin began to seize all the coun- 
tries in question one by one. In- 
deed it is probably too much to 
hope that Russia would be content 
after the war with even this in- 
crease in territory. 

Again, the collapse of Germany 
would leave Russia with the most 
powerful army in Europe. As this 
is being written (mid-October) the 
Communist forces are making a 
surprisingly strong resistance 
against Germany. They will prob- 
ably be beaten ultimately, but they 
have already shown that Russia is 
not so far inferior to Germany in 
the mastery of the modern tech- 
niques of total war. In potential 
man power of course Russia out- 
numbers Germany by well:over two 
to one. In the game of interna- 
tional politics force is the deter- 
mining factor. After a Communist 
victory Stalin would hold all the 
aces. 
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The most important gain for 
Communism, however, would not 
be a gain in territory or a gain in 
relative military position, but a 
more subtle gain in prestige. To 
understand what this means it is 
necessary to grasp a point in social 
psychology which is proved by all 
history. Whenever a nation and 
its government is stunned and con- 
fused by some catastrophic change 
of events, it is then and precisely 
then that a determined minority 
can seize control. It was just this 
that happened in Russia in 1917. 
A few months before, the Bolshe- 
viks were an insignificant and ap- 
parently harmless minority. Rus- 
sia seemed to be safe from them 
and indeed would have remained 
safe were it not for the collapse of 
the government. In the ensuing 
confusion the Communists seized 
power because they were deter- 
mined and well organized and be- 
cause the necessary conditions of 
chaos were present. 

Remember that Communists are 
present right now as a determined 
and well organized minority in 
every important country. Remem- 
ber that this war, particularly if it 
is prolonged, will inevitably be fol- 
lowed by very wide-spread confu- 
sion. The demoralization of the 
vanquished, the dislocation of the 
economic system by war finance, 
the sudden release from the abnor- 
mal psychology of war—all these 
things tend to create a tense atmos- 
phere in which anything may hap- 
pen. The prolonged confusion 
which followed the last war finally 
spawned both Fascism and Nazism. 
Thus both a victorious and a de- 
feated nation fell into totalitarian- 
ism during the confused post-war 
years. What would happen after 
the collapse of Germany in the 
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present war? Perhaps a trium- 
phant democracy would emerge 
from the chaos? That is the dream 
of some romanticists; but it over- 
looks one very significant fact. To 
seize political power there must be 
a pre-existing organization. Com- 
munists have such organizations 
everywhere, organizations excel- 
lently trained in the technique of 
revolution and directed very effi- 
ciently by experienced revolution- 
ary leaders. A victorious Russian 
army from without and a disci- 
plined Communist organization 
from within could exert an almost 
irresistible pressure on a country’s 
government. Or have you forgot- 
ten how Hitler conquered Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia? 

These facts are so clear and ob- 
vious that it is hard to see why they 
are so easily forgotten. Even if we 
make due allowance for the expert 
tacties of the war propagandists it 
is hard to see why they are over- 
looked. A stage magician can dis- 
tract his audience’s attention from 
many things; but it would be a very 
clever magician who could fire a 
revolver on the stage without being 
noticed. The efforts of the propa- 
gandists are the immediate cause, 
but one suspects that their success 
must be aided by certain predispos- 
ing conditions. This is a point 
worth considering. 

The attitude of the American 
press is very strange indeed. A few 
months ago the cry of Communism 
was enough to damn a labor leader 
and break a strike. It mattered not 
a great deal whether the charge 
was true or false. The American 
public apparently felt that Com- 
munism was such an unspeakably 
horrible thing that even a suspi- 
cion of red sympathy was enough 
to discredit a man. Even a good 
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cause became bad if Communists 
approved it. But now what a 
change. The salvation of Commu- 
nist Russia has become a sacred 
cause! 

A few months ago the press was 
full of hysterical denunciations of 
the President because such flimsy 
evidence as that gathered by the 
Dies Committee tended to show 
that possibly here and there might 
be a man in the administration who 
was, not a Communist, but perhaps 
a bit too tolerant of Communism. 
Now that the President has quite 
frankly and openly advocated aid 
to Russia, one would expect that 
the heavens would ring with de- 
mands for his immediate impeach- 
ment. One would expect that the 
newspapers would gleefully point 
out that their worst suspicions 
were justified. But no, amazingly 
enough the President is a great pa- 
triot and it is his opponents who 
are un-American! It seems like 
the very nadir of logic. 

Nor is it any defense to say that 
the President helps Russia reluc- 
tantly. It is a question of what he 
does, not of how he feels. Every 
American dollar is worth a hundred 
cents, even if it is given with tears 
in our eyes. The hard fact which 
remains when all is said and done 
is that our government has elected 
to aid Russian Communism to sur- 
vive by giving direct aid. Even one 
who favors all-out aid to Britain 
against a possible German invasion 
is not logically compelled to go that 
far! Haven’t we enough confidence 
in God to believe that we can save 
democracy without a literal alli- 
ance with the devil? 

The most reasonable explanation 
of this inconsistency seems to be 
that the American press has a very 
inaccurate idea of what Commu- 
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nism is. Their illogicality passes 
without comment because it is 
shared by the public in general, in- 
cluding (alas!) a goodly number of 
Catholics. Specifically, the Ameri- 
can press makes two mistakes: 
Communism as a_ socio-economic 
theory is confused with liberalism 
of the New Deal type and Commu- 
nism as a political system is con- 
fused with democracy. 

Whenever organized labor threat- 
ens to become inconveniently suc- 
cessful, whenever legislation is pro- 
posed to curb the worst excesses of 
big business, the newspapers raise 
the cry of Communism. There is 
little excuse for such confusion. It 
is true indeed that Communists 
favor such reforms; but for every 
Communist and fellow traveler in 
this country who favors them there 
are a score of genuine non-Com- 
munists who do so. There are cer- 
justice 


tain measures of social 
which are favored by all sorts of 
people, Catholics, liberals, New 
Dealers, fair-minded business men, 


as well as Communists. To advo- 
cate such measures is certainly not 
to identify oneself as a Marxist. 
Communists also believe that two 
and two make four, but the man 
who-holds that mathematical truth 
does not necessarily have Moscow 
gold in his pocket. 

We need not be scandalized that 
the socio - economic doctrines of 
Communism are not all of them 
wrong. For, as Pope Pius XI. ex- 
plained in the Divini Redemptoris, 
“every error contains its element of 
truth” and if Communists advocate 
or pretend to advocate “the better- 
ment of the condition of the work- 
ing classes,” “the removal of the 
very real abuses chargeable to the 
liberalistic economic order” or “a 
more equitable distribution of this 
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world’s goods” then they are advyo- 
cating “objectives entirely and un- 
doubtedly legitimate.” 

Doctrines such as those men- 
tioned in the last paragraph are by 
no means the essential doctrines of 
the Communists. The latter in- 
clude such things as a thoroughly 
materialistic scale of values, an ag- 
gressive atheism, and a callous dis- 
regard for certain fundamental hu- 
man rights. Indeed there is always 
a certain hypocrisy involved when 
Communists favor New Deal legis- 
lation. Actually they have no right 
to advocate reform through demo- 
cratic legislation at all; for their 
ideal is a totalitarian state and leg- 
islation by ukase. When editors 
confuse legitimate reform with 
Communism they are at best being 
very stupid. At worst they are be- 
ing downright hypocrites. 

The other great confusion of the 
American press is the confusion of 
political Communism with democ- 
racy. This is such an amazing 
error that it leaves one somewhat 
aghast. One glance at Russia 
should be enough to show that 
Communism and democracy are 
poles apart. Yet the strange con- 
fusion persists in the minds of 
American editors. One proof is 
their attitude on Mexico. Because 
the Mexican government is (mere- 
ly in name) democratic, our editors 
seem blind to its essential and 
scarcely concealed Communism. 
Persecution of the Church for years 
and years in Mexico draws only the 
mildest of protests, or none at all, 
from the American press, the same 
press which becomes hysterical 
over the denial of human rights in 
Germany. 

Or consider Spain. Once more & 
Communist government was ac 
cepted by our papers as a democ- 
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racy with a political naiveté which 
must have made Stalin howl with 
glee. Now I must confess that my 
enthusiasm for General Franco has 
always been rather moderate, pre- 
cisely on account of his tie-up with 
Hitler and Mussolini; but even with 
his German and Italian friends he 
was a thousand times preferable to 
his Communist opponents. No de- 
cent Catholic, indeed no sensible 
man of any religion, could doubt 
that. 

Whatever blindness it is that 
makes our editors unconcerned 
about Communism in Spain and 
Mexico, that same blindness makes 
them favor American aid to Mos- 
cow. Just what causes this, one 
can only guess. Perhaps it is a se- 
eret or unconscious hatred of the 
Catholic Church, an inner sadism 
which revels in the murder of 
priests and nuns, the destruction 
of churches and convents. What- 
ever it is, the fact remains that edi- 
tors seem unaware of the dangers 
of political Communism even in 
Mexico, on our very border, even 
the same editors who join in every 
attempt to discredit progressive 
legislation by calling it Communis- 
tic. 


This thoroughly unrealistic atti- 
tude has just received surprising 
support from the President him- 
self. In a press conference on Sep- 
tember 30th, he took occasion to re- 
mark that Article 124 of the Soviet 
Constitution guaranteed freedom 
of conscience and freedom of reli- 
gion. According to his statement 
freedom of religion in Russia is not 
much different from freedom of re- 
ligion in the United States! Can it 
be that the Chief Executive of our 
nation is so naive as to take the 
Soviet Constitution at face value? 
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In a recent article he said that a 
pledge from the Nazis would be as 
binding “as the bond of gangsters 
and outlaws.” Well said! But is 
there the slightest reason to believe 
that Communists are more reliable? 
On the contrary, every informed 
person knows deception is an every- 
day Communist technique. It takes 
only a slight acquaintance with 
world affairs to realize that Pope 
Pius XI. was only emphasizing the 
obvious when he wrote: “For the 
first time in history we are witness- 
ing a struggle, cold-blooded in pur- 
pose and mapped out to the least 
detail between man and ‘all that is 
called God.’ Communism is by its 
nature anti-religious.” It is a so- 
bering thought to reflect that in 
these perilous times, when clear 
thinking and sober judgment are 
so vitally necessary, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of our nation could speak 
of Communism and religious free- 
dom in the same breath. For this 
is confusion worse confounded! 
When the President can talk like 
that—and expect to be believed— 
it is not hard to see why large sec- 
tions of the American public are 
fooled by war propagandists. After 
all, they have read a good many edi- 
torials on the real though remote 
danger to American liberty implied 
by Hitler and his European allies. 
They have read precious few on the 
real and disturbingly proximate 
danger of Stalin and his allies on 
our very border in Mexico. Again, 
their emotions have been stirred by 
realistic movies showing the hor- 
rors of German despotism; but how 
many times have they seen the 
bloody murder of priests and nuns 
in Spain and Mexico portrayed on 
the silver screen? The suave and 
convincing voice of their President 
has been brought by the radio into 
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millions and millions of homes. In 
fireside chats he has told them how 
Hitler hates our democratic system, 
but does he denounce our new ally, 
Stalin? No, he tells them of re- 
ligious liberty in Russia. No won- 
der they forget to glance to the 
left. 

It is much more difficult, how- 
ever, to understand how upright, 
honest, intelligent Catholics can be 
fooled —even ecclesiastics. They 
have read the Encyclicals. They 
know that if the Pope has de- 
nounced Nazism he has denounced 
Communism in even stronger lan- 
guage. They know that one at 
least of the two great Axis powers 
has been more than tolerant of the 
Church. They know that if Hitler 
has persecuted Catholics he has 
been far exceeded in brutal excess 
by an outright war on God in Rus- 
sia, in Mexico, in Spain. They 
know that if Nazi propaganda is in- 
sidious, Communist propaganda is, 
by the late Pope’s own statement, 
“so truly diabolical that the world 
has perhaps never witnessed its 
like before.” They have been 
warned by the same Pope that “no 
one who would save Christian civ- 
ilization may collaborate with 
[Communism] in any undertaking 
whatsoever.” When they saw the 
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Spanish Loyalists with their Com- 
munist allies face to face with 
Franco and his German and Italian 
allies, they favored the latter be- 
cause they knew that Communism 
was by far the more sinister dan- 
ger. They didn’t forget to glance 
to the left. 

Yet these same good people are 
duped by war propaganda as read- 
ily as the uncritical and uneducat- 
ed man in the street. When the 
President bids them to fear Nazism 
they shiver in their boots as though 
the Atlantic Ocean were as narrow 
as the English Channel. When the 
President tells them to help Russia 
they give him their benediction and 
bring out their aluminum pots and 
pans so that they may be beaten 
into airplanes to help Stalin save 
democracy. When the President 
forgets his pledges and commits 
the country to a warlike course, 
they generously hasten forward 
ready to sacrifice their fellow citi- 
zens’ lives without counting the 
cost, in the sacred cause of Eng- 
land—and Stalin. Are these our 
Catholic leaders? For myself | 
prefer to believe that the Pope 
meant exactly what he said when 
he told us not to collaborate with 
Communists “in any undertaking 
whatsoever.” 
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WAR AND MORE’S UTOPIA 


By JosEPpH J. REILLY 


T the age of thirty-seven with 

his pen poised on the first page 
of Utopia, Thomas More viewed his 
world —the world that was Eng- 
land and the world that was Europe 
—as a Christian and as a humani- 
tarian and what he saw troubled 
him profoundly. As a Christian he 
was revolted by the spectacle of 
kings whose megalomania, greed, 
and rivalries bred war and imper- 
iled the unity of Christendom, a 
thing priceless as a bond of under- 
standing among nations and as a 
barrier against the vast inroads of 
the Turks who had already cap- 
tured Rhodes and Belgrade and 
who were soon to destroy the 
flower of the Hungarian army at 
Mohacz. 

These fractricidal rivalries could 
not go on forever and there were 
interludes of peace supported by 
the most solemn pledges. But 
when an advantage was to be 
gained no covenant was too sacred 
to be violated, no excuse too frivo- 
lous to be alleged by men who 
called themselves worshipers of the 
Prince of Peace. 

If these violations of truth and of 
the just claims of peace were re- 
pellent to More the believer in the 
unity of Christian Europe their 
social consequences appalled More 
the humanitarian. For the con- 
temporary scene at home and 
abroad revealed the endless evils 
begotten by war: 


“The military expenditure, the 
money and the time wasted for in- 


struments and means of offence to 
the neglect of all social improve- 
ments, unsettled habits, trains of 
idle serving-men re-enacting in the 
streets the interminable brawls of 
the Montagues and the Capulets, 
broken and disabled soldiers turn- 
ing to theft and filling Alsatia for 
lack of employment, labor disar- 
ranged, husbandry broken up, vil- 
lages and hamlets depopulated to 
feed sheep, agricultural laborers 
turned adrift but forbidden to stray 
and driven home from tithing to 
tithing by the lash to starve; no 
poorhouses, no hospitals, though 
the sweating sickness raged 
through the land, but the poor left 
to perish as paupers by the side of 
the ditches, filling the air with 
fever and pestilence; houses never 
swept or ventilated, choked by rot- 
ten thatch above and unchanged 
rushes within, streets reeking with 
offal and filthy puddles, no ade- 
quate supply of water for cleanli- 
ness or health, penal laws strin- 
gently enforced, more stringently 
as the evils grew greater, crime and 
its punishment struggling for the 
upper hand, justice proud of its 
executions, and wondering that 
theft multiplied faster than the 
gibbet.” * 


What held More’s eyes captive 
in this ghastly picture was “the 
common sort” of people in their 
vast misery, victims of the devas- 
tating plague of war, and doomed 


1 Brewer: Reign of Henry VIIl., Vol. 1., p. 
291, ff. 
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to a living hell from which they 
vainly sought escape. As More 
looked upon them his heart swelled 
with compassion, he remembered 
that whether friends or foes they 
were sons of God, and he found 
himself beset by dreams of a new 
kind of life which would be worthy 
of that high heritage. 

After years of scrutiny and 
study the fruit of meditation be- 
came ripe in his mind. How could 
he share it with the leaders of 
European thought, the men who 
could not hope to perform a mir- 
acle of regeneration but whose in- 
fluence might reach, however slow- 
ly, the consciousness of princes and 
awaken in them the hope of a bet- 
ter day and the will to hasten its 
advent. Wearing neither crown 
nor miter he could command no 
vast auditory nor inaugurate a cru- 
sade, for his object was not the de- 


livery of Jerusalem from the tyr- 
anny of the infidel but the delivery 
of men’s souls from the tyranny of 


their passions. What he had was 
a ready quill, mastery of the lingua 
franca of scholars, a bit of leisure, 
and ideas which seethed within his 
mind and would allow him no 
peace until he gave them utterance. 
So he wrote Utopia—a little book 
but a great classic — endowing it 
with the colors of his many-sided 
mind, his seriousness, his love of 
paradox, his humor, his whimsical- 
ity, his idealism, and finally, his 
profound belief in the power of the 
human reason. 

In Utopia* More pictures “the 


2 Utopia, written in Latin and first pub- 
lished at Louvain, did not appear in English 
till both More and Henry VIII. were in their 
graves. Had it come to the king’s attention 
in More’s lifetime he might have regarded it 
as the harmless fantasy of a brilliant scholar. 
Had he studied it carefully he would have 
considered its author one of the most danger- 
ous men in Europe. 
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good life” as he imagines it in op- 
eration among a people possessing 
no supernatural gifts but only the 
natural reason through whose 
means they have attained the four 
cardinal virtues which Plato had 
set down as the foundation of his 
Republic— Wisdom, Fortitude, 
Temperance, and Justice. Thus 
covetousness, the taproot of More's 
nightmare, war, devourer of all fair 
things, is curbed and, through the 
willing adoption of a community of 
goods, incitements to it are de- 
stroyed. ;More (and the Utopians) 
does not desiderate peace because 
he sympathizes with those who de- 
test discipline and love ease or 
shrink from necessary sacrifices but 
because war with its violence and 
bloodshed is the way of beasts and 
not the way of beings endowed 
with reason, and because the social, 
spiritual, and intellectual enrich- 
ment which he dreams of as the 
possession of all Christians every- 
where is possible only in peace. 

Under this reign of reason such 
customs and laws prevail in Utopia 
and such advancement has been ef- 
fected as are a reproof and an ex- 
ample to Europe. Towns are hand- 
some and sanitary; a working-day 
is limited to six hours and found 
sufficient; there are time and incli- 
nation to cultivate the health of 
mind, spirit, and body. Penology is 
reformed, education universalized, 
tolerance guaranteed, and religion 
cultivated. Thus the Utopians 
achieve their ideal of “the good 
life,” not a perfect ideal to be sure, 
but one so sane, just, and satisfy- 
ing to the desires of the natural 
man that the citizen is considered 
disgraced who, in the end, does not 
“depart merrily and full of good 
hope to God.” 

Why does More fail to represent 
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the Utopians as Christians? Why 
does he picture them as unendowed 
with the virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity? In order to hold his 
contemporaries up to shame. 
Christianity had adjured all true 
believers to conquer their vices but 
with what scant success More—and 
all the world—knew.* Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, the great Christian 
virtues, were so commonly pro- 
fessed and so brazenly ignored by 
those in high places that only an 
unconquerable optimist like More 
could escape the temptation to de- 
spair. Throughout his book More’s 
voice is audible like the whisper of 
conscience: “We Christian Euro- 


peans do so little; these Utopians, 
with only Reason to guide them, 
achieve so much 

The Utopians’ neighbors are not 
Christians nor do they share the 
Utopian philosophy but certain of 


hele 
. 


their practices are so vicious as to 
mirror perfectly those of Christian 
Europe and to provide More’s keen- 
est irony with a target. There are, 
he remarks, some “peculiarities” in 
the Utopian thinking: for instance 
they enter into no leagues with 
their neighbors reasoning that, if 
natural benevolence does not oper- 
ate among peoples, words written 
down will have no force. Further- 
. more the examples set by neighbor- 
ing states are disheartening for no 
prince among them regards a cove- 
nant as sacred. In fact the Utopi- 
ans have noticed, to their astonish- 
ment, that treaties increase rather 
than abolish the mutual suspicions 
of the signatories. Of course the 
Utopians might surround the sign- 
ing of covenants with “more and 
holier ceremonies” were it not that 


8 More would have appreciated Chesterton’s 
retort to the gibe made after the first World 
War that religion had failed. “Failed,” 
snapped Chesterton, “it has never been tried.” 
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in their observation those are the 
kind most readily broken! In fact 
their neighbors have devised a 
technique which in private busi- 
ness would be universally con- 
demned but which seems essential 
in framing treaties: words are so 
used and phrases so adroitly 
shaped that “the bands can never 
be so sure nor so strong but they 
will find some hole open to creep 
out at and to break both league and 
truth.” Having been thus disillu- 
sioned the Utopians have been 
forced to conclude that there are 
two kinds of justice, one for the in- 
ferior sort of people, the other “a 
princely virtue” to which “nothing 
is unlawful that it lusteth after.” 
If, More remarks with smooth but 
deadly irony, they saw how invio- 
lable treaties are deemed to be in 
Europe “where the faith and re- 
ligion of Christ reigneth” their 
prejudice against them would van- 
ish! 

These are not the only instances, 
More adds with mock innocence, 
of curious Utopian thinking: they 
cannot understand how “the space 
of a little hill or a river” should 
make men consider themselves 
born enemies. They detest blood- 
shed so much that they call the 
killing of animals “slaughter and 
murder” and if they must be slain 
assign the task to bondmen; they 
hold war in abhorrence “as a thing 
very beastly and yet to no kind of 
beasts in so much use as it is to 
man.” 

Feeling such detestation of war 
and regarding reason as superior to 
brawn the Utopians put faith in 
diplomacy. In their eyes the dip- 
lomatic service is of such extreme 
importance that men are not ad- 
mitted to it as a reward for literary 
fame, as recognition of social 
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claims or wealth — since these do 
not exist among them—or even be- 
cause of distinguished service in a 
field which provides no particular 
preparation for diplomacy. They 
select for this vital service youths 
in whom they detect prudence, in- 
telligence, and integrity and sub- 
ject them to years of the most care- 
ful and extensive training. When 
thus selected and educated the Uto- 
pian ambassadors — “career men” 
in the best sense of the term— 
eschewing guile and deceit in ac- 
cordance with Utopian principles 
earry out their assignments with a 
success so striking and so frequent 
as to justify the faith reposed in 
them by the home government. 

The Utopians are not sentimen- 
talists; they dwell in no world of 
rosy dreams. Like More himself 
they look upon international rela- 
tions realistically. They know that 
in the world as it is the basis of 
successful diplomacy is force and 
that even skillful ambassadors may 
occasionally be doomed to failure. 
Their watchword is preparedness 
and they translate it into real- 
ity by daily military drill and by 
“exercising themselves in the disci- 
pline of war.” At appointed times 
the women practice in the same 
fashion just as their forebears did 
in Plato’s Republic and as the cus- 
tom was among the ancient Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and Britons. - 

The phrases “peace at any price” 
and “too proud to fight” would be 
meaningless to the Utopians. Let 
us consider for what causes and 
under what conditions they will 
take up arms. 

First of all the Utopians fight in 
defense of their own country. They 
do not wait until their foe is on the 
march but strike as soon as they 
are certain of his intention to in- 


vade their land, for it is a matter 
of tradition and basic policy to 
keep war away from their borders. 
Their attack is not a half-way but 
an “all-out” measure delivered 
swiftly and with all the power they 
can command. They make no 
secret of their determination to 
minimize their own losses in battle, 
and to achieve this purpose they 
engage mercenaries whom, while 
despising them for their willing- 
ness to shed blood for hire, they 
assign to the first assault of the 
enemy. Supporting the merce- 
naries are the Utopians’ allies. 
Should the enemy penetrate the 
ranks of mercenaries and allies he 
is met by the Utopians themselves, 
each man of them accompanied by 
his wife, his children, and his kins- 
folk, that “they whom nature chief- 
ly moveth to mutual succor thus 
standing together may help one an- 
other.” Since it is a disgrace for a 
husband to return home without 
his wife, or a wife without her hus- 
band, or a son without his father 
it is not surprising that the Utopi- 
ans fight “with great slaughter and 
bloodshed” to the last man if 
necessary. These practices, which 
are traditional when they are de- 
fending their own land, are fol- 
lowed with equal fidelity in what- 
ever kind of war they undertake. 
Their detestation of war and con- 
fessed reluctance to enter it is the 
measure of the fierce courage and 
passionate energy with which they 
wage it when once begun. Sher- 
man’s maxim, “War is hell,” and 
“Blitzkrieg” (minus its deliberate 
civilian horrors) would be entirely 
comprehensible to the Utopians. 

A second casus belli recognized 
by the Utopians recalls the insist- 
ence of the Romans in their great 
days on the inviolability of their 
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citizens abroad. If a Utopian in a 
foreign land be injured or killed, 
whether by a private force or by 
the people at large, the facts in the 
case are fully ascertained by the 
Utopian ambassadors and reported 
to the home government which 
then makes immediate demand that 
the offenders be yielded up for con- 
dign punishment—either death or 
slavery. If this demand is not 
promptly complied with the Uto- 
pians declare war.* 

If the injury done is confined to 
goods or purse no drastic action is 
taken for material losses of them- 
selves mean little to a people who 
hold all property in common. Be- 
sides, what was lost “was at home 
plentiful and almost superfluous, 
else had it not been sent forth: 
therefore no man feeleth the loss.” 
But where a like offense has been 
committed against the citizens of a 


friendly nation the Utopians bestir 


themselves. This is not because 
they feel more interest in their 
friends than in their own citizens 
but because the former, dealing in 
their own private goods, sustain 
direct personal losses which they 
can ill afford. What action do the 
Utopians take? Not a declaration of 
war, since that would involve a pun- 
ishment out of all proportion to the 
losses sustained, but a demand for 
adequate financial satisfaction. Un- 
til that is given they “abstain from 
occupying with the [offending] na- 
tion,” in other words they estab- 
lish an economic boycott —a step 
advocated by President Roosevelt 
in 1937 against “aggressor nations” 
and invoked by the League of Na- 
tions against Italy during the Abys- 
sinian war. 

The principle implied here was followed 


by the Austrian government after Sarajevo 
and precipitated the first World War. 
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Despite the reluctance of the 
Utopians to have recourse to arms 
they do not reserve that fateful - 
step for cases where the issues im- 
mediately concern themselves. 
Hence a third cause of war arises 
when a friendly people require aid 
to expel an invading army. Prob- 
ably enlightened self-interest plays 
a part in such cases; on this point 
More is silent. 

However that may be it is not 
self-interest but “pity and compas- 
sion” which incites them to another 
type of war: war “to deliver from 
the yoke and bondage of tyranny 
some people that be oppressed.” 
Clearly the Utopians, who are real- 
istic enough to practice prepared- 
ness in a world full of dangerous 
neighbors, are idealistic enough to 
wage wars of intervention in the 
interest of friendly and of op- 
pressed peoples and in each case 
without conditions. 

So far we find the Utopians en- 
gaging in what are essentially de- 
fensive wars. They do not stop 
there however but join a friendly 
nation in prosecuting an offensive 
war under the stress of any one of 
three provocations: one is injur- 
ies not potential or impending but 
actually sustained. Their precise 
nature More does not state but he 
implies their gravity when he says 
that on their face they appear to 
the cool and cautious Utopians to 
deserve to be “requited and re- 
venged.” A second provocation is 
aggressive and predatory raids of 
which spectacular examples, 
matching those known to More on 
the Scotch border and in Italy, have 
frequently occurred in present day 
Europe since the rise of Hitler. A 
third provocation occurs when the 
merchants of a friendly nation 
traveling in a foreign country are 
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victimized by her courts “under the 
color of justice,” a crime made pos- 
sible by the inequitableness of the 
laws or by the deliberate prostitu- 
tion of their true meaning. 

Even though one of these mo- 
mentous provocations appears to 
be present, the Utopians, so great 
is their caution, so rooted their ab- 
horrence of bloodshed, make no 
warlike move except under four 
conditions: their aid must be in- 
voked; the injuries sustained must 
be fresh (More and the Utopians 
were acquainted with too many 
long forgotten “grievances” which 
were duly exhumed, invested with 
specious importance, and put for- 
ward as a pretext for aggression) ; 
thirdly, the appellant’s cause must 
be found just (More the diplomat 
no less than More the lawyer be- 
lieved that the accuser should him- 
self have “clean hands”); and final- 
ly the offender nation must refuse 
to make adequate restitution. If 
these conditions are present the 
Utopians take up arms and in such 
a vigorous all-out fashion as 
“makes them rather than their 
friends seem to be the chief authors 
and makers of the war.” 

Of these causes the one which 
stirs them to fight “most mortally” 
is the victimization of their friends 
abroad through the abuse of law. 
This injury must be distinguished 
from one already mentioned — the 
robbing of the citizens of a friendly 
country when traveling abroad, 
which the Utopians punish not by 
force of arms but by an economic 
boycott. While in each case it is 
property not life which is involved 
the method of victimization is vital- 
ly different: in one the wrong is 
perpetrated by private persons or 
groups, in the other by the recog- 
nized agencies of legitimate govern- 


ment, those which enact the laws 
or those which interpret and apply 
them. To tolerate injuries from 
these sources is impossible to More 
(and to the Utopians) for as a law- 
yer, a future Lord High Chancellor, 
and a passionate believer in the 
sanctity of justice he knows that 
only in the even-handedness of law 
and the incorruptibility of the 
courts will it be possible to main- 
tain the equitable treatment of pau- 
per no less than prince, of foreigner 
not less than native, without which 
chaos will reign at home and 
abroad. 

More emphasizes in signal fash- 
ion the enormity of this offense for 
he records the recent “cruel and 
mortal” war in which, solely on 
this issue, the Utopians backed 
with arms the Nephelogetes against 
the Alaopolitanes. He recalls that 
the war spread far and wide in- 
volving “flourishing and wealthy 
peoples” on each side until at last 
the Alaopolitanes were utterly de- 
feated and summarily punished. 
“The Utopians,” he remarks grim- 
ly, “fought not this war for them- 
selves,” and repeats that its cause 
was the infliction of wrong “under 
the pretense of right.” 

We come now to the final casus 
belli acknowledged by the Utopians, 
one involving a principle on which 
great jurists* have disagreed but 
which nations have followed for 
centuries always for reasons alleg- 
edly beneficent but usually for con- 
quest or exploitation. The Uto- 
pians take elaborate measures to 
prevent congestion in the various 
cities of their island but if the num- 
ber of inhabitants exceeds what 
seems a desirable maximum the 


5 Grotius supported, Puffendorf and Bar- 
beyrac denied, the right claimed by the 
Utopians. 
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surplus population is sent to colon- 
ize “the waste and unoccupied 
ground” of a neighboring country. 
This sounds high-handed but the 
Utopians lay down justifying con- 
ditions: the natives have more land 
than they can cultivate; the colo- 
nists invite them to “join and dwell 
with them” easing the process and 
insuring a mutually advantageous 
way of living far superior to that 
which the natives followed before. 
What happens if the natives refuse 
to co-operate, if they “resist and re- 
bel”? The Utopians “make war 
against them; for they count this 
the most just cause of war, when 
any people holdeth a piece of 
ground void and vacant to no good 
nor profitable use, keep other 
[people] from the use and posses- 
sion of it, which notwithstanding 
by the law of nature ought there- 
of to be nourished and relieved.” 
Despite the almost universal 
abuse of this principle there is, as 
Chambers * points out, nothing in- 
herently evil in it. Assuming, as 
seems reasonable, that the Utopian 
view is More’s own and that he has 
in mind the epochal discoveries 
across the Atlantic it is certain that 
he advocates neither conquest, an 
English colonial empire nor, least 
of all, the oppression of the natives. 
What stirs More’s imagination are 
two other and more splendid 
dreams: as a Christian he envisions 
the vast tracts claimed for England 
in the New World inviting and re- 
warding the efforts of missionaries 
to win the natives to his faith and, 
as a humanitarian, providing a 
refuge for hordes of unemployed 
laborers, “poor silly wretched 
souls,” dispossessed of their hovels 
and forced to steal or beg “whom 
ho man will set to work, though 


* Thomas More, p. 142. 


they never so willingly offer them- 
selves thereto.” The Utopian colo- 
nists (and More), it must be re- 
membered, accord the natives 
every advantage they themselves 
enjoy including the rights of citi- 
zenship, and (as Chambers puts 
it), “If More is staking out a claim 
it is for the common body of 
Christendom.” * 

Once the Utopians resort to war 
they adopt without a moment’s 
hesitation certain practices tradi- 
tionalized among them. They sur- 
reptitiously cause placards to be 
displayed in conspicuous places 
throughout their enemies’ country 
offering immense rewards to those 
who will assassinate the prince and 
other specified leaders and promis- 
ing a double reward if they are de- 
livered alive. Pursuing this policy 
even farther they offer similar re- 
wards together with freedom and 
the guarantee of life and security to 
such enemy leaders as betray their 
country and espouse the Utopian 
cause. Sometimes these tactics are 
so successful that the enemy prince 
himself is betrayed and by one of 
his most trusted associates. Even 
though the Utopians fail to corrupt 
their foes by such means they im- 
pair their morale by sowing the 
seeds of fear and suspicion among 
them. The rewards, be it added, 
which the Utopians promise for 
treachery they meticulously pay. 

If this practice should fail the re- 
sourceful Utopians have recourse to 
another: they arouse contention 
among their foes,* embroiling them 
in party rancor to the point where 
the prince’s brother or some other 
rival may be put forward in his 

7 Ibid., p. 142, 

8 These procedures, now associated with the 
term “fifth column,” were followed as More 


knew by Henry VIII. and his minister, Lord 
Dacre, against Scotland. 
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place. Should this scheme prove 
fruitless they stir up neighboring 
nations against them “under color 
of some old title of right such” 
(More adds wryly) “as kings do 
never lack.” 

These practices from which the 
Utopians shrink with abhorrence 
in time of peace they justify when 
they are forced to take up arms on 
the ground that their main busi- 
ness is to win the war, to visit the 
enemy with such exemplary pun- 
ishment as will deter him from ever 
again offending, to minimize the 
slaughter of their own citizens and 
equally (here is More’s authentic 
voice) that of “the base and com- 
mon sort of their enemies’ people 
... knowing that they be driven to 
war against their wills by the furi- 
ous madness of their princes and 
heads.” 

In the present world conflict the 
use of torpedoes by submarines 
without warning to the doomed 
ships and the practice of sewing 
mines indiscriminately in enemy 
and even neutral waters lend spe- 
cial interest to another procedure 
which in principle the Utopians 
ban in peace but which they adopt 
and justify in war. Within the em- 
bracing arms of an enormous bay 
stands their capital guarded by a 
citadel and garrison. The bay is 
full of dangerous rocks among 
which only the Utopians, relying on 
certain landmarks, know the way. 
Should an enemy fleet seek to at- 
tack their capital the Utopians “by 
turning, translating, and removing 
these marks” deliberately lure it to 
destruction. 

If we follow the Utopians’ 
thought we discover without sur- 
prise that they find no glory in vic- 
tories won by much bloodshed like 
beasts, but “with wit and reason” 
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like men. They have no compul- 
sory enlistment for foreign service 
lest from reluctance or fear a man 
prove valueless or even chill the 
courage of his fellows. When, 
however, the borders of Utopia are 
threatened even the faint-hearted, 
if physically fit, must join the 
forces, fighting “whence he may 
not fly,” either on shipboard or on 
the walls of a beleaguered city. 
Brief truces with the enemy are 
scrupulously kept even in the face of 
provocation—fresh proof of More’s 
disgust for the practice among 
rulers of breaking their pledged 
word. The Utopians abstain from 
ravaging their enemies’ country and 
burning their corn for—unfailingly 
prudent—‘“they know not but they 
may want it themselves.” They 
hurt no unarmed men but spies and 
they neither plunder a_ captured 
city nor harm the inhabitants. Uto- 
pian logic dictates this humane 
treatment of non-combatants but 
an entirely different treatment of 
the armed forces: the members of 
the garrison of a captured city who 
opposed capitulation are put to the 
sword, the others are enslaved; out 
of their estates rewards are given 
to those who advocated surrender. 
Logical again, the Utopians exact 
no indemnities from their friends 
but only from the conquered peo- 
ple; prudent again, they set these 
aside for use should they be forced 
to undertake a future war. 

If many of the Utopians’ prac- 
tices seem to a greater or less de- 
gree repellent to us we must keep 
certain things in mind: the Utopi- 
ans’ rooted detestation of war as 
unworthy of reasonable beings be- 
cause destructive and _ illogical; 
their efforts, honestly and tirelessly 
pursued, to avoid it by all means 
consistent with their conception of 
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justice; their consequent convic- 
tion that whenever they become in- 
volved in war they are completely 
blameless. Granted these premises 
their logic is inescapable. They 
concentrate their energies on 
achieving a swift and complete vic- 
tory with the minimum of human 
losses to themselves and, as pointed 
out above, to the masses—the bur- 
den-bearers—of the enemy people. 
Thus the Utopians would have 
smiled at the notion that any of 
their practices violated the rules of 
chivalry and ethics. “War,” they 
would say, “is a bloody and tragic 
business, not a sporting event with 
accepted rules and an umpire to in- 
terpret and enforce them. The lives 
of ten thousand Utopians, even of 
a single Utopian (blameless, re- 
member) is of vastly more impor- 
tance than that of a royal war- 
maker and a handful of highly- 
placed advisers who sought their 
destruction. If by guile and with- 
out bloodshed we can bring about 
his dethronement or his death, if 
we lure his fleet to destruction or 
shatter the morale of his people or 
defeat his army by means of 
treachery or a war of nerves reason 
bids us do it. Who but a fool, a be- 
trayer of sound sense, would bandy 
words or discuss fine codes with a 
murderer beating at his gate? If 
our foes like not our reasoning let 
them look to it.” 

It remains to consider how far 
the Utopians’ attitude toward war 
reflects the views of More. 

Utopia, as already suggested, is 
not More’s ideal commonwealth but 
such an approximation to it as may 
be achieved by men who live by 
reason and the four great natural 
virtues. After listening to Raphael 
Hythloday’s story of this remote 
and fabulous commonwealth and 
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his glowing approval of its laws and 
procedures More remarks: “I can- 
not agree and consent to all things 
that he said” even though he is 
“without doubt a man singularly 
well learned and also in all worldly 
matters exactly and profoundly ex- 
perienced.” 

Among the things to which More 
does not completely “agree and 
consent” are certain Utopian prac- 
tices in time of war. We may for 
example be sure that he does not 
countenance the slaughter or en- 
slavement of a captured garrison or 
attempts to secure the assassination 
of enemy kings and leaders. What 
he thinks of offering bribes for kid- 
naping them and keeping them in 
protective custody for the duration 
of the war or to luring an enemy 
fleet to its destruction may be open 
to debate. As to the causes of war 
recognized by the Utopians I see no 
reason to doubt that More agrees 
under the conditions they pre- 
scribe. 

Of the great and enduring les- 
sons he seeks to bring home to all 
thinking men there can be no ques- 
tion for he employs all his art to 
give them clarity and point: the 
interest of the state must be in the 
many not in the few; absolutism 
(dictatorship, if you prefer) must 
go; in international relations pas- 
sion and duplicity must be dis- 
crowned and reason and fair-deal- 
ing take their place; peace with 
honor is blessedness, justice the 
only way of life; war, the ancient, 
evil thing, is the foe of the only way 
of life worth living, the only kind 
of advancement worth striving for. 
Men who live according to the ideals 
of Plato succeed in “banishing that 
plague forever. How then shall 
they fail who are willing to live in 
the spirit of Christ? 


- 





THE SULPICIAN ANNIVERSARIES 


By Jonun K. CARTWRIGHT 


“Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light.” 


URING the week of November 
9th a series of celebrations in 
Baltimore will mark the two great 
anniversaries of the Sulpician Fa- 
thers: the tercentenary of their 
foundation in Paris by M. Olier, 
and the sesquicentennial of their 
work in the United States. 
The occasion will bring together 
a large representation of the Catho- 
lic priesthood of this country. Not 
all of them will be Sulpician alum- 
ni. But all of them will feel the 
instinct that in coming to honor the 
first and greatest of American sem- 


inaries they are recognizing what 
has been their source of brightest 


light. In some ways the clergy of 
the United States have had a 
unique opportunity to bring their 
message to the minds and hearts of 
men. If they have risen to this op- 
portunity it is because they have 
been prepared for it by a magnifi- 
cent seminary system which now 
covers the land but which had its 
origin and its first and finest pat- 
tern in St. Mary’s, Baltimore. 
Thousands of worthy priests, reli- 
gious and secular, have worked for 
generations and are working today 
in the formation of the diocesan 
clergy. None of them will hesitate 
to acknowledge that in Baltimore 
in 1791 the first Sulpicians set the 
standard which it has been the 
glory of the whole American 
Church to emulate. The priests of 
all seminaries, the disciples of all 


—Milton, Paradise Lost. 


masters, will feel a sense of family 
pride in turning to Baltimore. 
“Filii ad matrem.” 

Beyond the date of foundation in 
Baltimore this anniversary brings 
our memory back to the foundation 
of the society in Paris in 1641. 
Therefore we shall be conscious of 
the place of the Sulpicians in the 
general history of the Church. 

It is one of the surprising, and 
even startling, facts of Church his- 
tory that the ideal system of train- 
ing for her diocesan clergy appears 
so late upon the scene. In one 
sense the life of Christ with His 
apostles was, as is often said, the 
first seminary. It was this, indeed, 
as far as concerns the projection of 
the priestly ideals; but the inti- 
macy of the Galilean life could not 
have been, even at first, the pat- 
tern for a system of clergy train- 
ing. Yet in many succeeding cen- 
turies, whatever may be said of the 
splendor of achievement of the 
Catholic priesthood, it cannot be 
said that anything like a normal 
and permanent system was at- 
tained for training the oncoming 
generation in the apostolic minis- 
try. Excellent results were often 
obtained: great bishops sometimes 
gathered in their cathedral homes 
an elite of aspirants; patient pas- 
tors trained up disciples destined to 
exercise the ministry in the place 
of their recruitment; monastic con- 
gregations allowed some surplus of 
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their novitiate-inspiration to over- to none in the importance of its 
flow on candidates schooled by place in the firmament, and in the 
them for the “secular” office. The calmness and gracious radiance of 
plans ranged from mere appren- its light. 
ticeship to all manner of improvisa- Nothing could be of graver mo- 
tions. It was only with the Coun- ment to the Church in any time 
cil of Trent, which closed in 1563, than the ideal of her priests’ char- 
that the Church made up its mind acter and life. In one sense, of 
as to the normal system of clergy course, the Church was never with- 
training. And it was only in the out that ideal. Yet concerning the 
next three-quarters of a century priesthood there were inspirations 
that the great masters of clerical implicit in the Gospels that not all 
discipline, from Charles Borromeo the industry of the Fathers, not all 
to Jean Jacques Olier, brought into the subtlety of the divines had 
active function this normal plan made explicit. Not St. Thomas and 
which has done so much to regu- not St. Bernard had put before the 
larize and strengthen the modern mind of priests the concept of their 
Church. office which these men of the sev- 
In this work the eldest daughter enteenth century had the prophetic 
of the Church was not first but was, originality to unfold. It was as if 
perhaps, the greatest. Anyone who an essence had been embodied in 
honors, especially anyone who the flowers of the Gospel gardens 
loves, the work of the priesthood which now for the first time men 
can never forget the cluster of holy had the art to distil. They disen- 
and beautiful names which make _ gaged a fragrance never before so 
seventeenth century France so _ recognizable and such, that in all 
glorious in Church annals. St. the space of years between, the 
Francis de Sales, the model of pas- odor of that spikenard has not 
toral zeal; the Cardinal de Bérulle waned. 
and Pére de Condren, the theolo- It was the great, yet simple, se- 
gians of the priesthood; the rugged _ cret of M. Olier to perceive that this 
Adrien Bourdoise whose principle quintessence of the Gospels was in- 
of life it was to do the opposite of comparable in its importance. It 
what he saw done in the life around was his strength, and that of his 
him; St. Vincent de Paul, who in- followers, to dedicate their work 
augurated three or four of the exclusively to the preservation of 
greatest and most enduring forms this great ideal. There were a 
of action of the modern Church— _ thousand pressing needs of reli- 
all these gave spiritual grandeur to gion. Each of them might have 
an age which, in secular history, is been a distraction. But to the Sul- 
known for grandeurs less signifi- picians this was the superlative 
cant to man’s true welfare. Each need and to this ministry all else 
of these stars bespeaks a world of must be sacrificed. Their time had 
planets. Among them one of the discovered something with which 
brightest stars was M. Olier. The the Church in no age could dis- 
Planetary system that revolved pense. It would be the destiny and 
around him was neither so numer- distinction of the society of St. Sul- 
ous nor so wide in orbit as some pice never to let the Church forget. 
other groups. Yet it was inferior So the gentlemen of St. Sulpice 





passed from the suburb of Vaugi- 
rard to the church which gave them 
its name. From there they came 
to occupy and rule one-third of the 
seminaries of France. Neither the 
subtle pressures of changing years 
nor the disturbances of revolution 
could ever change their purpose. 
Father Emery gave the charge to 
Nagot and Tessier who carried it 
across the ocean. They brought it 
here and made it part of the life 
of the Church in the United States. 
The materialism and rationalism of 
the nineteenth century came and 
went, the war and radicalism of 
the twentieth are now upon us. Yet 
the priestly character as envisaged 
by the idealists of three centuries 
ago still remains vividly before the 
minds of our generation. The Sul- 
picians of the day of Deluol and 
Magnien have handed on the cloak 
of the prophetic office to the age of 
Fathers Dyer and Fenlon. Floreant 
atque crescant. 


This constancy of purpose which 
has been one of the noblest traits 
of the Sulpicians is well brought 
out in the first fifty years of their 
history in this country. They came, 
in one sense, as refugees, yet they 
came also as apostles and with the 
fixed purpose of dedicating their 
lives to the training of the diocesan 
clergy. Yet this country was ill- 
prepared to receive them and their 
first work had to take the form of 
compromises with their real pur- 
pose. They could not train clergy 
when there were few, if any candi- 
dates. So for about fifty years only 
a handful of them were exclusively 
engaged in their real work. There- 
fore they gave their talents and 
strength to other activities, but al- 
ways remained conscious that it 
was only for the time. 
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This provisional work of theirs 
was manifold and laborious. It 
called for and found not only earn- 
est men but men of greatness. The 
assistance in episcopal administra- 
tion, the maintenance of a cathe- 
dral staff, the founding of parishes, 
the organization of frontier mis- 
sions, the establishment and direc- 
tion of religious communities for 
women, the building of secular col- 
leges and teaching in them, these 
were tasks that have earned our 
grateful remembrance in the story 
of the American Church. Yet to 
the Sulpicians they were always 
distractions from their real pur- 
pose, and, therefore, in some sense, 
failures. According to their best- 
known historian, these were fifty 
years of failure: the failure of in- 
stitutions that began and ended, 
the failure of projects that slipped 
from their control, the failure of 
confreres who were taken to other 
fields of work and of some who 
simply walked no more with them. 
Let us remember that among the 
undertakings so described were the 
foundation of Mount St. Mary’s, 
the establishment of the Sisters of 
Charity and of the colored Oblates, 
the supply of more than their share 
of Sulpician priests in the creation 
of the American hierarchy. We 
shall then know what an exception- 
al standard is taken for the appli- 
cation of the word “failure.” 

Meanwhile there was one con- 
spicuous success, the college for 
lay students, St. Mary’s College, 
Baltimore, founded by the brilliant 
Dubourg. It was so ably conduct- 
ed that it became the leading edu- 
cational institution of the state. 
There has probably never been 4 
Catholic college in the United 
States which has made such an im- 
pression on general society. It had 
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wide patronage and wider pres- 
tige among Protestants. It had 
among its alumni many of the not- 
ables of Maryland. Its work was 
of unquestionable value both to 
State and Church. Its success off- 
set the many seeming and the few 
real failures. Yet to the Sulpician, 
conscious of his more limited and 
higher vocation, it always seemed 
in some way a distortion. M. 
Emery, writing from Paris, called 
ita “hors d’oeuvre.” In the end it 
was suppressed, not because of 
diminished numbers or financial 
reverses. In its full, active work 
it was thrust back into history by 
the Sulpician conscience set upon 
the restoration of the Sulpician 
purpose. To this strong and great 
action parallels doubtless exist, but 
they are hard to come by. 

It is interesting, and it reinforces 
the impression of strength and con- 
sistency, to note that when St. 
Mary’s College was thus suppressed 
in 1851, St. Charles’ Preparatory 
College had just been begun. Its 
future was so uncertain that the 
Sulpicians had held off from the 
work for eighteen or twenty years, 
and even when Father Deluol ap- 
pointed Father Jenkins as its first 
president he said he did so against 
his own judgment of its possibili- 
ties. This very doubtful work, 
which afteryears were to sanction 
with success, was still doubtful at 
the time of the suppression of St. 
Mary’s College. That is to say, its 
success was doubtful, but not its 
fitness for Sulpician effort. 


Such were the fifty years of 
“failure.” Since those already dis- 
tant days the Society in America 
has had more institutional good 
fortune. St. Mary’s has grown to 
metropolitan and national great- 


ness and occupies a modern build- 
ing of noble architectural charac- 
ter. St. Charles on its second 
splendid site at Catonsville is ap- 
proaching its own centenary. 
Minor and major Sulpician semi- 
naries flourish in San Francisco 
and Seattle. The Sulpician Fathers 
preside over the Theological Col- 
lege of the Catholic University in 
Washington. From this last insti- 
tution alone in its twenty years of 
existence more than six hundred 
priests have gone to every part of 
our country and more than one 
hundred of these take personal part 
in the training of the clergy in sem- 
inaries not under Sulpician direc- 
tion. What is true of the Washing- 
ton institution is true of all the 
others. The Sulpician influence is 
far wider than the groups of its 
own alumni. To take names only 
from the hierarchy, the Archbish- 
ops of San Francisco, Milwaukee 
and Detroit, the Bishops of Man- 
chester and Sioux Falls, have them- 
selves transmitted to new genera- 
tions of seminarians lessons 
learned at least in substantial part 
from their masters of St. Sulpice. 
The members of the society after 
one hundred and fifty years num- 
ber less than one hundred and fifty. 
Their greatness now, as always, is 
to be measured not by numbers but 
by intensity: the intensity with 
which they radiate their own high 
and spiritual concept of the priest- 
hood of Christ. 


In spite of the short-lived ideal- 
ism of “the melting-pot” our coun- 
try has always had a large share of 
people whose minds were closed to 
influences from abroad, whether 
good or bad. This feeling has not 
been, on the whole, congenial to 
the Catholic temper, yet it has 
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existed even among us. In the be- 
ginning, at least, the Sulpicians 
were sometimes accused of being 
French. In the beginning, especial- 
ly, the charge was true. One of 
their eccentricities was the carry- 
ing of instruction and culture to a 
then most backward people. An- 
other was to dedicate to a poor 
people the remnants of their devas- 
tated Sulpician patrimony and the 
salvage of their personal fortunes. 
Still another was to make the mis- 
take sometimes of thinking others 
as disinterested as themselves. 
Whatever may have been 
thought, or at least felt, by the un- 
discerning, the Sulpicians did carry 
with them the qualities of one of 
the very greatest of civilized peo- 
ples. That country does not exist 
which could not profit by catching 
something of the French gift. Our 


country, great as has been its his- 
tory, has always been threatened a 


little by standardization even of 
the spiritual. For us to catch the 
sense of this most individual of 
peoples from such exemplars has 
been nothing short of a godsend 
both in the natural and in the su- 
pernatural orders. Today, a time 
of trouble for all nations, is one of 
special darkness for that bright 
people. Those who look with deep- 
est sympathy on France are per- 
haps those who learned to know 
her through her noble priests, and 
who see that with their successors 
her destiny is more truly bound 
than with the drums and tramp- 
lings of any conqueror or with the 
intrigues and programs of any poli- 
ticians. 

Those of us who were Sulpician 
boys and who are now in middle 
life can reach back through after- 
noons that were once dawns and 
catch, somewhat wistfully, the rec- 
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ollections of old and honored 
friendships. Some of those who 
come back to mind were then old 
men who in their youth had known 
Sulpicians of the all but first Amer- 
ican generation. Others were then 
young and strong. Of these some 
have now grown old, and others 
gave their lives in the Great War 
for God and France. In these mem- 
ories we feel the thrill of contact 
with the distant in time and place, 
but above all we feel a sense of 
gratitude for having been lifted by 
these men into the circulation of a 
wider and finer air. 

When we knew those Sulpicians 
we knew personality and we knew 
character. It is the vogue today to 
put laurels on the commonplace. 
We knew and praised the extraor- 
dinary. Past generations had 
caught that grace of living, that 
nobility of aim, that rigor of self- 
discipline, that warmth of priestli- 
ness which made Nagot and Tessier 
one with Olier and Bretonvilliers. 
Our own elders had caught the 
same gleam of living individuality 
from the generation of Magnien 
and Hogan and Rex. We ourselves 
saw it live again in the persons of 
the aged Guilbaud and Dissez and 
Boyer, of the honored Dyer and 
McKenny, of the young Bioletti. 
We cannot for delicacy couple the 
names and virtues of the living, but 
we can say that we see today, and 
not only in memory, the light that 
gave joy to our youth. 

Unanimity of approval comes to 
few institutions and belongs to 
fewer. Yet the Sulpicians are 
blessed with a strange harmony of 
praise. The rationalist Renan who 
departed from their fold spoke in 
after years of their “absolute vir- 
tue.” Men honored by all the 
American Church, like Pace and 
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the noble Shahan, have deeply hon- 
ored their Sulpician masters. The 
Archbishops of Baltimore, particu- 
larly Carroll and Gibbons have put 
on record the strongest and finest 
tributes. Their present successor 
has left a monument to their qual- 
ities and to his own insight in the 
great building which now enshrines 
their work for the eternal priest- 
hood. Doubtless this month will 
add to their archives new testimo- 
nials of honor. 


In this case therefore the ma- 
jority votes with the angels. The 
witnesses seen and unseen join 
hands. The clergy of all the United 
States will be at one this month in 
honoring this small body of great 
priests. They will thank them for 
the gifts of which they have been 
the bearers, and they will express 
to God their prayer that in this 
time when many precious things 
are vanishing the interior life of St. 
Sulpice may neither fade nor fail. 


MEMORIAL 


By TRIsTRAM LIVINGSTONE 


bangs remember other men today 
Than those who tread their shadows in the noon, 
Remember those who had bright words to say, 


And those who cherished silence with the moon, 
—Anonymous, but loved and understood— 

Who walked the earth, and would be walking still 
To fragrant boughs in orchards, if they could, 

To meet the spruces coming down the hill. 


I’ll breathe salt air beyond the town, 
I'll press an ear to white birch bark; 
Play battledore with thistledown, 

Be twice surprised to hear the lark. 
I'll kindle spicewood in the night, 

Fill up a glass with foamy ale, 

And watch the fire to mark the flight 
Of flaming birds and knights in mail. 
And when the clock has twelve times said 
One word by way of requiem, 

I'll turn the pillows on my bed, 

And lay me down to dream for them. 
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By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


HERE is an extreme form of 
apologist who becomes narrow 
regarding the errors of Churchmen, 
and always has an answer to crit- 
ics, even when there is no factual 
answer. But reaction to this type 
of extremism often becomes equal- 
ly extreme, and we have the his- 
torian and the publicist who will 
lean backward; who will nod vig- 
orously when some long discredited 
charge is made at the Church, sure 
that all such charges are true. 
Avoiding both extremes; objective- 
ly, yet with due regard for disquali- 
fying factors of objectors, I would 
like to make a few reflections on a 
period and issue seldom given 
much deep thought by Catholics or 
others. The period is the whole one 
embracing the rise and discrediting 
of historical liberalism; the issue, 
the good or bad in the stand of the 
Church on the conditions of the 
laboring class during that period. 
“The Church should have come 
out for the working class much ear- 
lier than 1891,” said a fellow stu- 
dent of labor history; although not 
a Catholic, he shows a respect and 
admiration for the Church in most 
things. “Your paper kowtows too 
much to the thesis that the Church’s 
social movement is sixty years too 
late,” I said to a top Catholic social 
leader. “That’s a good thesis to 
kowtow to,” he said. A more 
friendly critic said, “There must be 
a period of development—of gesta- 
tion. Rerum Novarum was the 
fruit of that period.” Yet it seems 
that all three stands fail to take in- 


to proper account the whole back- 
ground and setting of Pope Leo’s 
pronouncement, and of the efforts 
of his followers and contempo- 
raries. I would like to remark on 


some things, generally known, but 
seldom properly juxtaposed. 


There was a time in the nine- 
teenth century when the moral 
need for a recognition of the rights 
of labor became pressing. But be- 
fore that determined pressure be- 
came clear, there was a long period 
of development; and during that 
period the Church was alone in a 
hostile world. Essentially, but 
with various complications, it was 
the world of historical liberalism— 
political, economic and cultural lib- 
eralism, with its humanistic denial, 
in practice and often in theory, of 
any place for God in the scheme 
of life. It was the end of a long 
development — Ockham, Calvin, 
Hobbes, Rousseau, Adam Smith 
and many another had each added 
his little implementation to the 
background of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Besides the development in 
time, there was one in extension, 
for human thought in all fields as 
well as times had contributed to 
the state of hostility. The question- 
ings of Paine and Voltaire were at 
one with the succeeding waves of 
hate in the romantic and later poets 
and authors. Materialistic philoso- 
phy had succeeded in planting its 
standard in the field of physical 
science and in convincing all too 
many that it was the owner and 
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ruler there. Every facet of civiliza- 
tion in the nineteenth century 
shared that hostility to the Church, 
as the most typical and unyielding 
representative of religion, which re- 
fused to conform satisfactorily to 
the new conventions of liberalism, 
or the requirements of culture and 
progress. 

But the insistence that the 
Church follow progress and reform 
—the warning that it conform or be 
crushed — took no notice of the 
plight of the workers, for at that 
time their oppression was consid- 
ered incidental to liberal progress, 
if noticed at all. That class was 
not yet the most popular subject of 
demands for improvement; liberal- 
ism was then the vanguard of the 
new, the modern, culture. As an 
opponent of liberalism the Church 
was considered backward and out 
of date, and liberals, including 
“Catholic liberals,” wondered not 
that the Church failed to declare 
for the workers, but that it failed 
to know its place in the liberal, 
secular scheme of things. Pope 
Pius issued a Syllabus of Errors. 
Excellent brochures were written 
by a Spaniard and by a Frenchman 
examining the possibilities of 
Catholic liberalism and _ finding 
them practically nil. 

As such, the workers were not 
defended by this ecclesiastical op- 
position to liberal doctrine, al- 
though at least one follower of the 
Church’s stand made his stand con- 
crete in the leadership of labor. Yet, 
because it awaited no historical de- 
velopment, and because by its stand 
it maintained its identity as the 
most unchanging of human institu- 
tions, thereby strengthening the tra- 
ditional basis of its later pronounce- 
ments, the Church was serving all 
classes best by that opposition. 
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At the same time another factor 
of history—a complication in the 
world of liberalism—was declaring 
for the proletariat. Marx and 
Engels had declared the issue be- 
tween bourgeois and the worker 
classes, and in the beginning of the 
seventies concretized their policies 
in defending the Paris Commune 
and in other activities. It is true 
that Marx and his colleagues were 
at least ahead of the liberals and 
that, stripped of metaphysical ele- 
ments, if that were possible, many 
of their economic analyses are val- 
id. But, in spite of their amply ad- 
vertised revolutionary policies, the 
Marxists were in agreement with 
the liberals in a practical and un- 
compromising hatred for the 
Church. The Marxists were but 
little ahead of the anti-clerical lib- 
erals in their anti-religious fervor. 
They were not at all ahead of the 
apostles of pseudo-scientific mon- 
ism. In that, at least, the Marxists 
were men of their time. Some peo- 
ple have traced a very close con- 
nection between Darwinian meta- 
physics and the Marxian class 
struggle, usually by way of opti- 
mism of Spencer. Spencer was a 
practical reactionary—he was more 
consistent than Marx in admitting 
the Darwinian validity of liberal 
capitalism. Certainly Marx ad- 
mired and borrowed from Darwin. 
It is equally certain that Marx and 
Spencer agreed in their dream of a 
scientific heaven on earth to be 
eventually evolved. Darwin had 
borrowed the germ of his idea, he 
said, from the same theory that lib- 
eralism had found so useful in ex- 
plaining away any moral claims of 
the working class. The age was a 
unified one. And its unity was 
frankly and violently anti-Catholic. 
So that when the opposition of so- 
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cialism to liberalism showed some 
accidental resemblance to the 
Church’s opposition it is at least 
unfair to blame the Church for fail- 
ing to show friendliness to the ele- 
ments of agreement. Yet it is occa- 
sionally so blamed by those who 
wonder why it didn’t come out for 
the working class earlier than Leo. 


Another complication in the cul- 
tural world of the time was a phi- 
losophy which is more concrete to- 
day, but was already very real in 
the late nineteenth century. Neo- 
paganism, properly so-called and 
not used as a general term, is essen- 
tially German, with roots in Scho- 
penhauer, Nietzsche and Wagner; 
but the earlier racism of a French- 
man and the slightly later pessi- 
mism of an Englishman contributed 
to it. This philosophy complicated 
the picture and had its effect on 
Bismarck and German nationalism. 
Its chief object of detestation was 
the Church, and the particular 
meaning of its Kulturkampf was 
opposition to her, although it also 
extended to the anti-Jewish and 
anti-French elements in the neo- 
pagan program. The modern sug- 
gestion that this philosophy differs 
essentially from all other European 
ones on the issue of “Western” 
origin will be examined under later 
problems. But in its early days it 
was completely in agreement with 
liberalism and socialism in hatred 
for the Church. 

What of other complications, 
neither socialist nor liberal, al- 
though they claimed roots in the 
liberal traditions? The intuitive 
solutions to the conflicts of the 
time by the Victorians, and the in- 
tuition - scorning optimism of the 
Huxley - Spencer - Wells stream of 
thought, and all intermediate stages 
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of confusion and hope can be in- 
cluded in a term borrowed from the 
much older philosophy that was it- 
self in many ways the ground- 
source of liberalism, a term that 
has been revived quite lately and is 
being quarreled about by protago- 
nists of both the scientific and the 
literary optimists, who are still in 
agreement as to the decrepitude of 
the Church. The term is human- 
ism, and its use is more easily justi- 
fied in an anlysis of later develop- 
ments. Still, Huxley’s sham schol- 
arship, Tennyson’s half abashed 
acceptance of the victory of science 
and the intuitive rejection of scien- 
tific “fact” by other Victorians had 
the same things in common as the 
later humanisms of Babbitt, Robin- 
son and Barnes. All are valid suc- 
cessors to the first humanism, which 
emphasized man to the practical 
and sometimes formal exclusion of 
God, and which had a superstitious 
confidence in the future of man as 
man. 

The nineteenth century human- 
ism, like socialism and paganism, 
recognized its chief enemy as the 
unchanging Church, and accused 
her of backwardness and stubborn- 
ness. In general, it was as careless 
as liberalism about the oppression 
of the working class. Yet it was 
never criticized for this; in fact, 
the socialists happily embraced the 
progressive science that was one of 
its elements, even when its popu- 
larizers were perniciously reaction- 
ary. Even today the liberals and 
the reactionary disciples of science 
are defended as “stages” by the de- 
terminist popularizers; because the 
Church failed to take part in the 
evolutionary scheme, and not be- 
cause of any absolute wrong, she is 
criticized now as then. All the 
forces of socialism, liberalism and 
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humanism were directed against 
the Church. That her ministers 
failed (often; not always) to reach 
in to the heterogeneous opposition 
to defend the least fortunate class 
seems a silly and viciously unfair 
criticism when all these facts are 
considered. The relativists and 
evolutionists could not recognize, 
and even now cannot, that the 
Church’s only course was to defend 
the principles and attributes proper 
to her that, unlike too many other 
religions, she might not lose her 
identity. This Pope Pius IX. did 
well. 

Yet, however unfair by the stand- 
ards of those who deny any abso- 
lute right, the charge that the 
Church failed in this absolute duty 
has some objective validity. The 
workers were oppressed; it was 
recognized academically by a num- 
ber of economists, by the social- 
ists, by non-radicals like Booth and 
Carlyle. Even this strict view is 
weak. Viewed as a sudden, per- 
haps opportunistic, coup, Leo’s de- 
fense of the workers in 1891 fol- 
lowed a long wait. But viewed, as 
it must be after a study of the facts 
noted above and of the years of 
Leo’s reign preceding it, as the cul- 
mination of a long series of de- 
fenses of truth; as a continuation 
of that strengthening of the 
Church’s identity which started 
with Pope Pius IX., it becomes part 
of a long range work and is carried 
back to long before 1891. The wait 
was an equilibrium, not a stasis; it 
was dynamic with issues, ideas and 
personalities. The features of that 
period of development are illus- 
trated by an active examination of 
the work of Leo XIII., whose dec- 
laration on the rights of labor was 
the Church’s eventual declaration 
on the issue. 
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“The spirit of revolution” which 
suggested the genetic title of that 
pronouncement did not begin nor 
end with Leo’s pontificate. That 
spirit set the keynote for all the 
hardship and conflict of his reign, 
but it also characterized the whole 
of Europe in his day and for long 
before. When Leo became Pope in 
1878, he was prisoner of the Vati- 
can, first to begin his reign as such. 
He knew well the “spirit of revolu- 
tion,” not only from his knowledge 
and sound doctrine, but from his 
experiences while stationed at Pe- 
rugia during the earlier upheaval of 
1848. He did not “compromise” 
with the powerful enemies of the 
Church, as some superficial biogra- 
phers state; he was a diplomat and 
statesman like the present Pope, 
but, like him, he was first and al- 
ways a Catholic. The anti-clerical 
statecraft of Bismarck—whose his- 
tory, incidentally, shows in many 


places how well liberalism and re- 
action could agree on the Roman 
danger — was not superior, and 
shortly after his accession Leo 
solved, if only temporarily, the 
trouble with Germany. On other 
fronts, however, the fight was just 


beginning. Socialism was rising; 
so the first great encyclical of Leo 
was against its tenets. He already 
recognized the economic conflict 
among actual classes. He not only 
analyzed the philosophy of Social- 
ism, but suggested remedies, in- 
cluding — though still vaguely — 
workmen’s associations and—very 
plainly —the recognition of the 
family as the cell of society. This 
was only the beginning. During 
the years following he spiked the 
danger of the liberalizing of solid 
Catholic philosophy by demanding 
a return to St. Thomas; he defend- 
ed the Christian family and mar- 
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riage against the revolutionaries of 
France and Italy, and the Christian 
school against the “May laws” of 
Germany and the Ferry laws of 
France. He restated the Christian 
theory of State and attacked the 
whole liberal philosophy, the latter 
in 1888. 

During the next two years let- 
ters on the individual life made spe- 
cific his appeal to general Christian 
ethics, and at the beginning of 1891 
Leo could look back on a dozen 
years of activity against states, per- 
sons and institutions hostile to the 
Church; on an unbending, if often 
diplomatic, opposition to a hostile 
world. The general dangers had 
been answered; now the specific 
cause of the oppressed workers 
need not wait. The opening para- 
graph of Rerum Novarum sums up 
that whole hostile world, and is like 
a continuation of all preceding let- 
ters and declarations. The encycli- 
cal is no doubt his greatest; it did 
follow a long wait; yet when we 
look at all his previous work we 
realize how much a part of that 
greater whole it was. It was not a 
sudden thing, brought on by a de- 
sire to be popular or pragmatically 
effective—for who, knowing of his 
opposition to liberalism, socialism 
and freemasonry when each was 
popular, could accuse Leo of com- 
promise or opportunism? Rerum 
Novarum was only the climax in a 
long struggle to display effectively 
the whole Catholic answer to the 
world’s problems. No, it was not 
twenty years too late. 


The Catholic Social Movement 
which began even before Rerum 
Novarum was carried on by the old 
leaders and their successors. Al- 
though both sides had their effect 
—the letter to the American hier- 
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archy in 1895 shows that Pope 
Leo’s information came from 
sources unfriendly to labor in the 
bitter struggles of 1894—Leo con- 
tinued his work, writing a specific 
letter on Christian democracy late 
in his reign. In America, Cardinal 
Gibbons, who had defended Terence 
Powderly and his Knights of Labor 
before Pope Leo, was succeeded by 
Archbishop Ireland and Dr. John A. 
Ryan. The leadership of both fol- 
lowed the principals of Leo in social 
relations and in a willingness to co- 
operate with the secular govern- 
ment. Archbishop Ireland, in fact, 
became so enthusiastic in his patri- 
otism that he aroused some bigotry 
—but that bigotry was an old, old 
thing in America, and another evi- 
dence of the obstacles to any Catho- 
lic social program. He was recog- 
nized as a friend and mediator in 
at least one important struggle. 
Dr. Ryan’s activities are recog- 


nized by social and labor histori- 


ans of repute. Perhaps his great- 
est contribution to social science 
was A Living Wage which was an 
applicant of Leo’s doctrine con- 
cerning the justice of worker’s pay. 
Like the earlier pioneers who fought 
both liberalism and injustice, Ryan 
had to fight both socialists and re- 
actionaries, and his controversies 
with the socialists are by no means 
unimportant. Nor are these con- 
troversies mere gaseous abstrac- 
tions, which cannot be appealed to 
as evidence of the Catholic social 
tradition. If the doctrines of true 
economics and of religion are not 
defended, pragmatic activity in 
labor struggles can do nothing but 
aid the enemies of the Church— 
who spend much more for propa- 
ganda and education of leaders 
than they do for boring practices. 
When Dr. Ryan defended the 
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Church and the family against the 
theories of socialism, and the Fa- 
thers of the Church against the 
suggestion that they were social- 
ists, he was being active. 

It is still true, and has been for 
a long time, that however advanced 
the theories of Ryan, the activities 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council (now Conference), and the 
1919 Bishops’ Program, none of 
those things are yet in practice en- 
tirely—although the world is slow- 
ly catching up. But a long factual 
defense of this charge would be 
epitomized by a reminder that the 
Church is a minority in a secular- 
ized and reactionary world, and that 
it has failed only because its influ- 
ence is only moral. Only when its 
personal morality has been accepted 
by stubborn humanity, and applied 
by leaders in every sphere will it be 
liable to responsibility for the fail- 
ure of moral force. Groups who 
have assumed power — socialist lo- 
cal administrations, the paternalis- 
tic (but also frustrated) New Deal, 
the powerful industrial leaders who 
have some sort of advanced outlook 
—these too have failed to put their 
theories into practice. 

It is also true that much of the 
opposition to the Church’s program 
has come from within. Therefore, 
we are told, that there is no social 
program. This is another failure 
to apply real critical standards to 
events. It confuses the fight for 
truth with its triumph; it subscribes 
to the modern fallacies that what- 
ever is popular is right, and that 
whatever is not popular is not valid. 
In this respect, then, Catholic schol- 
arship is equally non-existent; the 
sodality movement and the liturgi- 
cal movement are non-existent— 
for each of those things is in the 
hands of knots of pioneers; teach- 
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ers who dare defy Dewey as well as 
Marx, even when his minions are 
the local dictators; young people 
who face facts regarding the dan- 
gers of morals in modern philoso- 
phy; leaders of the work-and-pray 
movement, which is still insignifi- 
cant in magnitude among the 
“popular” devotions which often 
displace Mass and proper Vespers. 
This is true of every solid move- 
ment, Catholic or otherwise, 
throughout history. It is late in- 
deed that the bandwagon forces 
climb aboard. There are enough 
Catholic leaders in labor and so- 
ciology who know the program and 
can keep it alive until the passive 
majority becomes convinced. The 
last objection—that these pioneers 
have a duty to educate the ignorant 
—again is a truckling to pagan tra- 
dition. “Education” is not a pana- 
cea. Until basic patterns of thought 
are changed, people are not to be 
easily convinced. These patterns 
can be changed best by an insist- 
ence on the Gospel truths by priests 
and popularizers, if we must have 
such; the technical work can be 
best handled by the experts. A 
little thought will remind us what 
can be done by handing the igno- 
rant a few scraps of what Peter 
Maurin calls “Uncorrelat’ Knowl- 
edge,” even when that knowledge is 
unmixed with falsehood; and teach- 
er knows this, the observer of some 
current schools of thought knows it 
too well. This “education” fallacy 
was invoked by the enemies of 
Leo’s time as it is today, and as it 
has been during the years between. 


A few years after America’s bish- 
ops had issued their famous decla- 
ration—a realistic one, interesting 
as a contrast to the romantic post- 
war ideals of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor—Pope Pius XI. was 
elected. Comparisons between him 
and Leo are frequent and defen- 
sible. While the liberalistic forces 
against which Leo made his bold- 
est attacks had become old and tot- 
tering in the days of Pius, the op- 
position to socialism and paganism 
was more sorely needed. They 
were stronger. Socialism had fed 
on the bankruptcy of liberalism 
and the revolution in Russia. The 
various shades of sympathy with 
revolution showed the new vigor 
that had come to socialism. That 
force, like paganism and godless 
humanism, was faced and fought 
from the first by the new Pope. He 
carried on a fight against the forms 
of socialism stemming from the 
Russian revolution throughout the 
world. In so doing, he also imple- 
mented the positive Catholic pro- 
gram, and his own pronouncement 


on social justice exceeded Leo’s in 


frankness and fearlessness. He 
gave a new impetus to the Catholic 
social movement, and brought into 
plain sight the existence of its ene- 
mies. The modern world, like that 
facing Leo, Pope Pius X. and Bene- 
dict, and like that fought in spite 
of bigotry and misleading by Gib- 
bons, Ireland, Ryan and Haas, is 
one hostile to the Church and re- 
ligion. In that world there is a so- 
cial movement, and one encouraged 
and implemented by Pope Pius XI. 
That the movement is still a minor- 
ity report in the record of social 
theory does not destroy its validity 
or existence; rather it proves how 
real it is, since it defies the efforts 
at destruction or sabotage by hos- 
tile or ignorant persons. The ef- 
forts of Pius XI. were not the be- 
ginning nor the end of opposition 
to the forces of the world, but they 
do show up clearly the existence of 
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those hostile forces. Besides the 
strength of socialism, there is a re- 
surgent paganism and a liberalism 
which does not admit defeat. 
There are other philosophies; and 
all have one thing in common. 
Mencken or Professor Eliot have 
little sympathy for socialism, but 
they hate Rome. Nazi and Fascist 
spokesmen — unless orders change 
suddenly—can bracket the Church 
with socialism by pointing to the 
Catholic social movements. The 
agreement that the Church is the 
mutual enemy extends through the 
whole of modern culture, which can 
be gathered more readily after the 
developments of a few generations 
under the headings of Socialism, 
Neo-Paganism and broad human- 
ism. 

Socialism today is most easily 
recognized in the form of Commu- 
nism; i.e., Stalinism. Still there 
are other socialist movements: the 
Socialist Labor Party, who still 
cling to the “orthodoxy” of Daniel 
De Leon, and have no hankering for 
a united front, including — since, 
like the Stalinists they conveniently 
lump all the opposition—the Catho- 
lic Social Movement in_ several 
phases. But all forms of socialism 
have been often and, at least some- 
times, properly exposed. 

Neo- Paganism is too often 
thought of as being a Hitlerian—or 
a Versaillesian—innovation. After 
the World War there was a wave of 
pacifism which was a reaction to 
the hatred of the Hun, and in some 
ways a healthy reaction—or so we 
thought until recently. But the 
final result was an utter white- 
washing of the ambitions of Wil- 
helm and of Bismarck before him; 
a suppression of the facts that the 
Prussian tradition is a real thing; 
that the Jewish menace is discov- 
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ered recurrently by pan-German- 
ists; and that the Drang nach Osten 
with all its racial and political con- 
notations is more than a figment of 
British propaganda or a mere pro- 
gram of economic competition with 
the British Empire. However un- 
wise or evil the Versailles treaty, it 
does not explain away the political 
and racial ambitions of Bismarck 
and pan-Germanism, nor the philo- 
sophic Kulturkamp which inspired 
the politically reasonable economic 
aims of the German empire. The 
philosophy and the actions of the 
modern Germany cannot reason- 
ably be separated. Hitler has re- 
affrmed—not invented—the racist 
theories which are a combination 
of Nietzsche, Wagner and Spengler, 
with Gobineau and Chamberlain in 
important roles. This historical 
constancy is important in the view 
of the Neo-Paganism which is too 
often taken: that it differs from So- 
cialism, Humanism, enlightenment 
and Christianity—all bracketed— 
as a “non-Western” culture. Writ- 
ers speak of the war against West- 
ern culture, Christianity and prog- 
ress, by an utterly foreign element. 
This is an amazing whitewashing 
of the atheism of liberalism which 
often fed the theorists of pan-Ger- 
manism; of the humanism whose 
theories of human perfectability, 
also rooted in the liberal tradition, 
made the concept of the German 
superman culturally inevitable. 

A much more sensible view, and 
one that can be defended without 
any appeal to fictitious harmony 
between Christianity and its avowed 
enemies, is that the Western en- 
lightenment (with its liberalism, 
socialism, scientific and literary hu- 
manism, and its hatred for religion) 
has too much basically in common 
with supposedly novel or foreign 
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pan-Germanism (with its racism, 
its superman and its frankly bar- 
barian morality and eschatology) to 
be considered its enemy, at least if 
its enmity be supposed to imply a 
championing of Christianity. Only 
a rejection of both can make a 
minimally Christian outlook pos- 
sible—a rejection of anti-clerical 
liberals and pagan conquerors alike 
in any conference. If Christianity 
is to be available with all its moral 
forces, it must be recognized in 
preference to all the elements of the 
hostile world, yet the economic and 
imperial history of a single nation, 
however bad, must not be an excuse 
for the very real, very well-organ- 
ized plans of rampant paganism: 
the predication of such an excuse 
shows an utter disregard of the re- 
ality and history of Neo-Paganism. 


Humanism today is largely in the 
hands of the cultural offspring of 
Thomas Huxley (at least one of his 
actual descendants is not with 
them). Literary humanism had its 
day with Pound and Eliot carrying 
on the fight for their peculiar con- 
ceptions of truth. Both made at 
least a pretense of embracing Fas- 
cism: when last heard from, Ezra 
Pound was eulogizing Mussolini; 
T. S. Eliot had abandoned his “roy- 
alist in politics” stand in favor of 
the British Fascist movement. 
There is a defense for both men, 
literary giants and sincere fighters 
for their convictions. The disgust 
of Pound with the world he knew, 
following his heartbreaking fail- 
ures and exhausting successes in 
his efforts to defend England’s 
young literary cream from the rav- 
ages of the first World War, put 
him into a state of mind in which 
it was easy for him to believe the 
new, bold leadership of Mussolini a 
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worthy successor to the democracy 
of Thomas Jefferson. Nor is that 
viewpoint without objective merit 
to those who know the unexpur- 
gated theories of Jefferson, who was 
a pioneer of liberalism in America, 
and, like all liberals, desired people 
to be free, but in his way. In fact, 
Pound’s arguments are unanswer- 
able by a blind admirer of the sage. 
Pound’s error is in seeing Fascism 
as superior to the bankrupt liberal- 
ism for which it is the worthy re- 
ceiver, and his error is absolute, not 
one for the liberals to criticize. 
Eliot is still bewildered, for he 
was young and uncertain when 
Pound’s fight was going on. If his 
Fascist leanings are transitory, his 
old age may well find him turning 
to the Catholic Church, for he is a 
good Anglican. But he is still like 
Pound and Babbitt and the other 
humanists, who defend their two- 
fold truth in a frantic effort to sal- 
vage something from the jaws of 
materialism which they, like the 
Victorian humanists, fear to defy 
totally. Eliot still fails, as do the 
others, to trace his dilemma back to 
its common source with liberalism, 
paganism—yes, and Fascism: the 
denial of absolute truth, theoreti- 
cally or in practice. For that rea- 
son, in spite of his greatness, Eliot 
must be considered part of the hos- 
tile world. This is equally true of 
the other literary humanists. 
Scientific humanism is of many 
shades. The term itself is claimed 
eloquently by several of them; oth- 
ers merely follow the line. It often 
shades into socialism, but as often 
into reactionary pseudo-aristocratic 
theories. Albert Einstein may be 
called a scientific humanist. Aside 
from the implementation he gave to 
relativism by his mathematical dis- 
coveries and theories, he has fol- 
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lowed the line in denying the valid- 
ity of Christianity, life after death 
and the sincerity of teachers of 
dogma. More easily classified are 
the historians, Barnes and Robin- 
son, who follow long-exploded or 
never established (even provision- 
ally) Biblical criticism, as if it were 
absolute truth; and, like the de- 
fenders of other theories, are sadly 
certain that all the dreams of dog- 
matic Christians are hopelessly 
wrecked by the findings of science. 
As Barry O’Toole pointed out in his 
greatest work, the true scientists 
(not philosophers) have no pre- 
requisites for admitting these ama- 
teurs into the halls of science, if 
only they will follow the dogmatic 
materialism which the scientists as- 
sert, however unjustified it may be 
by their actual observations. 

Educational science is complete- 
ly dominated by varying shades of 
scientific humanism. To the dic- 
tators in Teachers’ College and its 
equivalents, education for a democ- 
racy consists in teaching the child 
his perfectability and the ultimate 
potentiality of the human race—on 
earth. The fiction is carried on, as 
in all secular education, that re- 
ligion is ignored. But, as Pius XI. 
reminded us in his Encyclical on 
Education, that is impossible and 
very small acquaintance with the 
pedagogic literature is needed to 
realize that the “humanism” of the 
educators leads inevitably to irre- 
ligion, morally as well as dogmati- 
cally. 

This educational humanism has 
been extended to adult education, 
which is the modern euphemism 
for propaganda. There is some- 
thing very romantic about a sec- 
tional diagram of an atom smasher, 
about a planetarium, about a col- 
ored movie concerning the uses of 
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liquid air. Visual aids and good 
writing combine to tell the layman 
about the wonders of science. This 
is good —far from eschewing it, 
Catholic education should enlarge 
upon it. But subtly, yet deliberate- 
ly, these visual presentations which 
dazzle us are used as a means of 
educating in the humanist philoso- 
phy of the master mind teachers. 
The suggestion is there that the 
great industrial methods, the physi- 
cal and chemical discoveries of 
science, the improved techniques of 
distribution (the latter still ficti- 
tious) are the means of making 
America and the world great, and 
providing humanity with great 
comforts. In that consists his dig- 
nity. These dazzling shows and 
courses, like the style of Huxley 
and of Robinson, blind us to the 
barrenness of the material dignity 
imputed to mankind. Catholic edu- 
cational institutions and programs 
are not outside the range of this 
charge. For, if it is true that semi- 
narians and lay apostles receive too 
little science properly to implement 
their cosmology and epistemology, 
it is equally true that Catholic 
science students have no way of 
tying up their material knowledge 
and their philosophy. The normal 
mode of thought is to keep their 
science and their religion in air- 
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tight compartments, which is hard 
when their graduate teachers and 
their textbook authors have a well 
formulated philosophy, nearly al- 
ways materialistic and hostile to 
religion and the Church. The hu- 
manism of the modern intellectuals 
is perhaps more powerful than so- 
cialism and paganism, although it 
sometimes partakes of both. 


So today, as in the days of Pius 
IX. and Leo XIII, the Catholic 
Church is alone in a hostile world. 
It still has to insist on its Gospel, 
especially since the defection of 
most other religions. It has to fight 
hostile forces in education and cul- 
ture; it has to preserve itself amid 
bigotry and ignorance. It is a mi- 
nority: this is true in its doctrines, 
its personal ethics, its liturgical in- 
tegrity. It isn’t at all strange that 
even its own members find it diffi- 
cult fo acquire more than a mini- 
mal knowledge of those things. 
Yet no one, in the Church or out, 
denies cogently that they exist. 
Why, then, be surprised that its so- 
cial movement is opposed by the 
world, scoffed at by enemies—and 
too often unknown by members? 
Why feel ashamed that its defense 
of the oppressed classes is only 
one of its activities in defense of 
truth? 
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THE Opinions oF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


I you could only understand how 
terribly close we are to national 
tragedy. In the very nature of 
things we are breeding Communists 
like rats—breeding them in the in- 
cubators of our own wickedness. 
And the rats have undermined us. 
Our sacred institutions — govern- 
ment, school, industry, labor, yes, 
even the pulpit in many cases — 
show signs of advanced infection by 
this ‘red plague.’ Those of us who 
proclaim ‘it can’t happen here’ are 
either wilful or blind or both, and 
we are due for a sad awakening. As 
I have solemnly warned you before, 
whether we call it by that name or 
not, today it is ‘Communism, Com- 
munism everywhere gaining 
ground’ among us! Truly we are 
in for an era of ‘new-Godlessness,’ 
and we've got to fight — fight to 
keep out of this insane war which, 
if we ever get into it, we shall find 
our liberties scuttled, our pulpits 
and our papers suppressed, our in- 
stitutions confiscated, our savings 
wiped out, ‘with complete spiritual, 
moral and material bankruptcy at 
the end of the road!’ 


—t#Mosr Rev. Francis J. L. Beckman, Arch- 
bishop of Dubuque, Pastoral Letter, Septem- 
ber 14th. 


I solemnly warn you, my friends 
of the labor movement, that not in 
the wildest dreams and accomplish- 
ments of the Goths and Visigoths 
of ancient days . . . was there ever 
such a totality of death and de- 
struction as almost inevitably will 
crush this earth, if in our zeal to 
overcome one enemy of freedom, 


we raise on high as the winner the 
steeled and triumphant arm of con- 
quering Communism... . You can- 
not extend to Communism any 
more than to Nazism the right hand 
of fellowship without running the 
very definite risk of adopting at 
least in part the philosophy of 


Communism. 

—tMosr Rev. Gernatp SHAUGHNESSY, Bishop 
of Seattle, addressing the 61st annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor at 
Seattle, October 10th. 


All Americans who have kept 
abreast of the recent times know 
that the disciples of Marx, Lenin, 
Novimersky, Engels, and others of 
their ilk have bored into our patri- 
otic labor unions, our Army, Navy, 
and merchant marine and into the 
departments, bureaus, and cabinets 
of our city, State, and Federal gov- 
ernments. As they were advanced 
to key positions by politicians who 
had profited by their votes they 
brought into the service other men 
and women who, like themselves, 
were “red” and placed them in posi- 
tions of power and authority over 
patriotic men and women. What 
a spectacle! Loyal and capable 
American men and women, boys 
and girls who are always ready to 
sacrifice everything for the Govern- 
ment of the United States literally 
kicked aside and out to make way 
for “reds” in vital key positions 
controlling the very life stream of 
the Republic, and who, despite the 
earnest efforts of patriotic men and 
women in the past few years to get 
them out, are still retained in those 
positions by the responsible officials 
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of the Nation, the States, and the 
municipalities—a situation that im- 
pels the ordinary everyday average 
American citizen to ask whether or 
not our Government today is a 
democratic Republic or a semiso- 
cialistic state. 


—ALEXANDER I. Rornxe, Address at Commun- 
ion Breakfast of the Holy Name Society of the 
Sanitation Department, New York, May 11, 
1941, 


The Soviet government’s latest 
refusal to entertain any plea what- 
soever for abatement of their at- 
tacks on religious freedom raises a 
profoundly important issue for the 
American people. It is no longer a 
question of interfering in the do- 
mestic affairs of a sovereign state. 
We are now actually interfering to 
a very marked extent. Mr. Harri- 
man (W. Averall Harriman, head 
of the American mission to Russia) 
has been photographed in the act 
of signing an agreement pledging 
American assistance to the domes- 
tic government of Soviet Russia. 
Our resources, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor will be placed on the 
firing line in defense of a govern- 
ment which on October 4th again 
repeated its unwillingness to in- 
clude religious freedom among the 
four freedoms in defense of which 
this country is now being mobilized 
down to the last expression of man- 
power, financial power and indus- 
trial ingenuity. 


—Rev. Dr. Epmunp A. Watsn, S.J., Vice- 
President of Georgetown University, quoted in 
the New York Herald Tribune, October 6th. 


Communism represents the age- 
old struggle between idealism and 
materialism, between faith in God 
and expression of that faith through 
religious discipline, and a rational- 
ized acceptance only of the visible, 
the tangible and the humanly un- 
derstandable. Communism is not 
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soapbox oratory; it is a system of 
thought applied to life in all its as- 
pects. . . . Actually, Communism 
cannot tolerate religion without im- 
periling the whole structure of 
Marxian assumptions, for religion 
accepts on faith whole fields of hu- 
man activity which the Communist 
must reject if he is to be guided by 
a materialistic concept of the social 
and historical development of the 
human race. . .. Mr. Roosevelt 
might exact from Stalin some con- 
cession to cover his (Mr. Roose- 
velt’s) error. But it will inevitably 
be a meaningless concession, a mere 
compilation of words. The very 
character of the Soviet state pre- 
cludes unsovietized religious organ- 
izations. ...I am surprised that 
the Communists do not resent Mr. 
Roosevelt’s assumption that men 
who have risked their lives for their 
adherence to a movement can be 
bought by the lease-lend billions of 
America. Or perhaps they do re- 
sent it and laugh at the naiveté of 
their new ally. 


—Gronce E. Soxoisky, 
Sun, October 9th. 


in the New York 


Our insight into this war would 
be keener if, instead of regarding 


Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin as 
creators of a wicked philosophy of 
life, we regarded them as its crea- 
tures. ... There must be a proper 
climate and environment for the 
flowering of any seed.... You can 
plant acorns on glass, but they will 
never grow; you could put fish in 
alcohol, but they will never thrive; 
you could put Hitler in Ireland, but 
there would never be Nazism. 


—Mser. Futton J. Suzen, A Declaration of 
Dependence (The Bruce Publishing Co.). 


It is a modern miracle that Por- 
tugal has maintained its neutrality 
in a continent at war and has so 
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far remained on terms of amity 
with dictators and democracies 
alike. Does not the key to peace 
depend in the last analysis upon 
statesmen—whether democratic or 
totalitarian—whose ideal guide, as 
in the case of Salazar, is first and 
foremost the simple rules laid down 


by Christ? 
—Pavut R. Sanpers, in Scribner’s Commen- 
tator, November. 


It does seem that Catholicity in 
relation to the whole world is com- 
ing back more and more to the po- 
sition of early Christians who were 
faced with a pagan civilization that 
in fact worked. But, filled with 
ardent faith in the Gospel of Christ, 
they knew that however powerful 
that civilization might be, however 
naturally virtuous might be many 
of its members, however little these 
might be feeling the need for some- 
thing else, the pagan Roman Em- 


pire was doomed because its prin- 
ciples were false and its organisa- 


tion immoral. And they, socially 
organised mystically and even phys- 
ically, attacked it on all fronts with 
the weapons of prayer, study and 
action. Against infinite odds, as 
the world judges, they conquered. 
Our task is certainly not more dif- 
ficult, but it may be as difficult, and 
it may call for methods as uncom- 


promising and as heroic. 
—MICHAEL be LA Bepoveas, in Catholic Her- 
ald, September 19th. 


Over at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology new courses are to be given 
for the purpose of teaching stu- 
dents how to read. ... We are 
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heartily in favor of it. We believe 
not only that prospective engineers 
should learn how to read, but also 
that all prospective graduates of all 
other colleges and universities 
should learn. At first glance that 
seems a gigantic undertaking. But 
without a courageous beginning no 
stupendous task was ever yet ac- 
complished. Once this one has been 
brought to triumphant conclusion, 
only one more world will remain 
for conquest. The next undertak- 
ing should be to teach our collegiate 


boys and girls how to write. 
—The New York Sun, September 20th. 


Suppose the schools could supply 
the skill needed to earn a living. 
Where and how would their be- 
nighted graduates learn to use the 
living they had earned? The me- 
chanical motions they had gone 
through would not help them after 
five o’clock. They might have 
money in their pockets, but noth- 
ing in their heads. Having a regu- 
lar job and getting paid for it may 
seem like an adequate ideal in early 
adolescence. When you have 
achieved it you understand that it 
is merely a necessary condition of 
life, not life itself. The problem of 
the purpose and meaning of life re- 
mains, and if your education has 
not helped you solve it, it has been 
no education at all. It has not been 
the kind of education that can help 
you toward happiness. It has not 
been the kind that can make you 


capable of freedom. 

—Roverr Maynaanp Hurcuins, President of 
the University of Chicago, in Harper’s, Oc- 
tober. 





NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD! 


By Joun V. 


HE famous eight points of the 
Atlantic Conference of President 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
created in some the hope of a proxi- 
mate peace. But as we watch the 
forces operating to move us into the 
war it seems safe to say this plan 
for peace is merely a prelude to the 
waging of war. 
There are very great economic 
interests involved in this as in 
other wars. The powerful finan- 


ciers whose economic life depends 
on the credit system are very much 
opposed to the work economy of 
Germany. They will support the 
war till they can control the inter- 


national markets once again. Eng- 
lish and American bankers control 
the credit system of the world. 
America has most of the gold. The 
reasoning of the money controllers 
thus becomes very obvious, and 
they are exerting their influence for 
war. Prophesied long ago by econo- 
mists is the present war boom. 
Watching the spending policy of 
the New Deal they realized that 
eventually the patience of the peo- 
ple would grow less and less as the 
promised results grew more and 
more disappointing. Something 
would have to be done to distract 
the people, and so an old historical 
axiom was brought into play— 
“When you are bothered by inter- 
nal troubles, stir up external 
troubles.” Governments have fol- 
lowed this advice down through the 
centuries. It need not be recalled 
that just before this European war 
broke out Congress was at last com- 
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ing into its own, and putting the 
brakes on the extravagances of the 
New Deal. But all that is forgotten 
now. A great boom is on, and every- 
one and every State must get a share 
of the loot from the Treasury. But 
what of the future? What if the 
war were to stop, and retrenchment 
were necessarily made? The depres- 
sion of 1929 was hard to forget till 
now, but it will take second place 
when this present boom collapses. 
What are politicians to do? Stop 
the boom and create a depression? 
There can be no doubt our eco- 
nomic difficulties are a great cause 
of our plans for a continued war. 

Political reasons abound for 
thinking the war will be continued. 
To leave the countries of Europe 
under Hitler’s domination seems 
unthinkable to many. Therefore, a 
war must be fought to form 
Europe as the Allies would have it. 
Scarcely anyone will quarrel with 
the laudable ambition to bring jus- 
tice and equality to the oppressed 
minorities of Europe as in Poland. 
But Americans never seem to real- 
ize that European treaties dividing 
or lumping minorities into artifi- 
cial creations are made only to be 
broken. 

The administration hopes to 
unite the country behind its social 
and economic maneuvers, and a 
war spirit would be splendid for 
this. Already men’s patriotism is 
being judged by whether or not 
they agree with a policy imposed 
on them by the administration. 
Thus, all who oppose the war pol- 
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icy are called “appeasers” or 
“traitors.” Since at least 80 per 
cent of the people are opposed to 
foreign wars this situation would 
be laughable if it were not leading 
to such a tragedy. With these in- 
terventionists it is the old story of 
the mother who watched her son’s 
regiment pass in review, and said 
proudly “Everybody’s out of step 
but my Johnny.” 

It should never be forgotten that 
Roosevelt is a disciple of Wilson. 
This explains much of his foreign 
policy, and the similarity between 
1917 and 1941. It is not too rash 
to anticipate that if we enter a 
“shooting war” it will be because of 
the same pretext as last time—the 
freedom of the seas. How ridicu- 
lous this is could be realized imme- 
diately if America tried to send a 
food ship to Belgium. It would 
be stopped not by the Germans, but 
by the British. As long as the Brit- 
ish Navy is intact, freedom of the 
seas is merely an academic discus- 
sion, or a pretext for war. Eng- 
land will never give up her control 
of the oceans no matter how many 
points Roosevelt and Churchill dis- 
cuss. Can we blame England for 
this? Of course not. She fought 
many a war to get this, and we our- 
selves have the same ambition. But 
to insist on sending into belligerent 
waters ships which bring supplies 
to only one of the contestants, and 
then expect the other adversary to 
submit quietly to this positive act 
of hostility is to be hopelessly naive 
or extremely clever. We shall not 
accuse the administration of 
naiveté, the only answer seems to 
be a clear-cut decision to involve 
the United States in war on a tech- 
nical point. From the viewpoint of 
international law ships entering 
war zones without permission pro- 


ceed at their own risks. Before our 
entrance into the last war Wilson 
tried to have British munition ships 
treated as neutral if they carried 
one American on board. Since it 
was obviously impossible for the 
Germans to permit war supplies to 
go to England, the re-opening of 
the submarine campaign brought 
Wilson into war. It should not be 
forgotten that in the early days of 
the war it seemed that Wilson was 
more angry with the British for 
their violations of the freedom of 
the seas than with the Germans. 
Today the weakening of the Neu- 
trality Act by executive decrees 
reaches its logical conclusion—the 
prelude to war. 

Incidentally, there is also the 
moral issue to be considered as a 
reason for the war. It has a tre- 
mendously attractive appeal to all 
Americans. Many urging us to go 
abroad to fight Hitler and eradicate 
his evils are themselves guilty of 
immorality, intolerance, double 
dealing in business affairs, etc. It 
seems the sins at a distance are 
much more odious than sins at 
home. Any person conscious of the 
evils in the world before Hitler be- 
gan to threaten certain political and 
economic citadels knows that such 
conditions were ignored by these 
rabid interventionists. Russia, for 
instance, was a festering sore on 
the face of the world. Persecution 
of minorities, destruction of re- 
ligion, plans to dominate the world, 
sabotage of all other governments, 
inculcation of anarchy —all were 
found there and were being ex- 
ported by the Communists. Why 
was there not a crusade against it 
then? Or even now for that mat- 
ter? Mexico under the same Com- 
munistic influences has been sup- 
ported by British and American 
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financiers. Why was there no 
moral drive against it? England 
has denied freedom of religion and 
representation in Northern Ireland 
for centuries, and its crimes in 
India are an open secret. Why 
have we not condemned these offi- 
cially? Obviously, the interests of 
our government were not along 
moral lines before this time. Still 
more obviously England and Amer- 
ica are not fighting a crusade now, 
though, undoubtedly many sincere 
interventionists are convinced they 
are. The moral issue is, however, 
an excellent prop for progaganda. 
It will help to keep us in the war. 

Needless to say the people of the 
United States will have little to say 
about this decision unless Congress 
wakes up to its duties and consti- 
tutional rights under our system of 
government. Our destinies are in 


the hands of a very decided and de- 


termined administration. But if 
we cannot do very much about 
what is going to happen, at least 
we may consider what the results 
will be. The more America thinks 
of the effects of this war, the less 
influence hysterical warmongers 
will have. As students of history 
we cannot prophesy, but often fu- 
ture events cast their shadows be- 
fore. We can at least anticipate. 


Our national debt has already 
passed fifty billion dollars. Senator 
Pepper, a firm supporter of the ad- 
ministration, told the Senate that 
the war would last five or six more 
years, and the national debt would 
be 300 billion dollars before it end- 
ed. What this means in mere in- 
terest charges alone is stupendous, 
but consider the enormous taxes 
which must be collected to pay off 
such a debt. Obviously, taxes alone 
will not be able to do it. Here is 
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the reason economists expect infla- 
tion to occur eventually. The Presi- 
dent still has power to devaluate 
the currency, and, if he thought it 
necessary, he could do so without 
consulting Congress. Inflation is 
extremely dangerous; at best it 
kills the purchasing power of the 
people, at its worst it wipes out the 
middie class. The threat of na- 
tional bankruptcy seems fantastic 
to anyone conscious of the wealth 
of our national resources, but as 
social historians have pointed out 
again and again, the usury, which 
is a by-product of laissez-faire capi- 
talism, always ends in bankruptcy. 

After and during the war the 
usual cry of “Soak the rich” will be 
heard more loudly as it is being 
heard in England today. But when 
the few extremely wealthy are 
taxed out of existence the attack 
will then switch to the middle class. 
The small independent owner is 
typical both here and in England. 
What would be easier for the gov- 
ernment to turn to than these as a 
source of revenue? Tax rates will 
increase, exemptions will be low- 
ered so as to obtain more direct 
taxes on more of the income, prices 
will rise taking as much as 15 
to 20 per cent more than the usual 
living expenses, and beneath all 
this will be the usual hidden taxes 
which ordinarily take 25 cents of 
every dollar. All of these things 
have already happened in England. 
According to figures in March, 1941, 
the exemptions in England were 
only $680 if married, $400 if single 
and $200 for each dependent. The 
normal tax rate was 25 per cent on 
the first $660 of net income, and 
42% per cent on the remainder. 
The general sales tax, applied to 
wholesale transactions, was 16 2-3 
per cent on goods commonly bought, 
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with certain necessities exempted, 
and 331-3 per cent on luxuries. 
The excess profit tax rate was 100 
per cent—in other words, every- 
thing above a certain figure. One 
little example will illustrate the 
severity of England’s taxes. We 
tax a pack of cigarettes 642 cents, 
Canada’s tax is 12 cents and Eng- 
land collects 234 cents. But though 
we sympathize with England we 
ourselves have already accepted the 
heaviest burdens in our history 
with the passage of the new tax bill. 
Chamber of Commerce statisticians 
maintain that even now while we 
are ostensibly at peace our taxes 
will soon be heavier than those of 
the British who have been at war 
for two years. This is only the be- 


ginning, the worst is yet to come. 
The growth of bureaucracy in 

our Federal government has wor- 

ried every student of modern af- 


fairs. As the State enters into our 
private lives more and more each 
year to make sure of its financial 
support, there can be no denying 
that the increase in State expendi- 
tures and personnel will increase. 
It is axiomatic that a government 
bureau never gives up its powers 
when an emergency is past. Too 
many lucrative positions will de- 
pend on the maintenance of such 
departments. There will be no 
chance of easing the tax - payers 
burden for many years. 

Even now the small business 
men of the nation are worrying 
about the future. The defense plan 
in full operation has brought a 
shortage of essential materials. 
Thousands are being thrown out of 
work as the small factories shut 
down. The figure of 5,500,000 now 
unemployed will continue to grow 
more serious as the rate of defense 
production steps up, and the ma- 
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terials on the priority lists grow 
scarcer. Leon Henderson, the 
price control czar of the admin- 
istration, has prophesized two mil- 
lion more unemployed by winter. 
The defense contracts have not 
helped the small manufacturers for 
only 9,200 out of 185,000 manu- 
facturers have received orders from 
the government. Sub-contracting 
will help a bit, but 75 per cent of 
national defense orders have gone 
to fifty-six big firms; one-third of 
all the work to six large manufac- 
turers. They have not been too 
anxious as yet to share their profits 
with the smaller fry. With the 
small shop being driven out of 
business by higher taxes and lack 
of materials it becomes easier for 
the State to control the large cor- 
porations with their centralized or- 
ganizations. Those so anxious to 
save the world from Nazi-Fascism 
should open their eyes to what is 
happening at home. It is silly to 
talk about Fascism abroad for, if 
our middle class is wiped out, we 
shall have some form of it here. 
Jefferson based his ideas of democ- 
racy on a nation made up of small 
property owners. If they disappear 
what will happen to the democracy 
we are allegedly fighting for? Ina 
very real sense the economic rea- 
sons for the decline of the old Ro- 
man Empire can be summed up by 
saying the middle class was eradi- 
cated. This is much too glib an ex- 
planation for the whole collapse of 
the Empire, but it deserves much 
consideration as a_ reflection of 
present conditions. 

Politically, the power of the State 
will be intensified in war. As the 
success of the Germans has shown, 
and the increasing vigor of England 
since Churchill became its virtual 
dictator has demonstrated, it is 
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necessary to fight a modern total 
war by totalitarian methods. Demo- 
cratic procedures, though not neces- 
sarily destroyed, must take a back 
seat till the job is done. It cannot 
be contested by anyone that since 
1932 our war against the depres- 
sion was fought more by executive 
decree than by legislative action. 
Now that the scene has shifted to 
Europe the situation is even more 
acute from the constitutional stand- 
point. America now is being 
pledged to actions her Congress has 
never heard of or consented to rati- 
fy. Yet the actions so affect na- 
tional prestige that Congress up till 
now has been forced to follow to 
avoid national loss of face. 


There is a real suspicion among 
competent observers that the radi- 
cals, who have attached themselves 
to the New Deal, have seized on the 
war scare as a glorious opportunity 


to put into practice some of their 


socialistic ideas. No man who 
knows the mind of the Church on 
current social problems can object 
to the bettering of the condition of 
labor, and the restriction of abuses 
in the capitalistic system. But no 
American can justify acquiescence 
in a revolution imposed by executive 
edicts, unsanctioned by Congress, 
and opposed to the wishes of the 
people. No American who hates the 
totalitarian governments of Europe 
wants to see their very methods 
copied by his own governmental 
agents. Such is the prospect we 
face if war comes. Free discussion 
will end; there will be nothing said 
or printed except that which agrees 
with the mind of some bureaucrat, 
and as the Dies Committee has 
shown our bureaus are infested 
with Communists. 

Undoubtedly, there will be grave 
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social upheavals after the war. 
This great boom we are observing 
in operation must come to an end 
sooner or later. Then the depres- 
sion will come, unless more enlight- 
ened leadership than we seem to 
have does something to cushion the 
shock. Social unrest will follow as 
it does after every war. Commu- 
nism, which is the only real enemy 
the United States has since Nazism 
is so despised by all but a few 
fanatics, will rear its ugly head 
again to undermine our govern- 
ment. The present alliance with 
Stalin is a great source of comfort 
to his brethren comfortably en- 
sconced in key positions in our gov- 
ernment and in our defense plants. 
Class war will be waged more in- 
tensively than ever. The govern- 
ment will foster this by its politi- 
cal and economic controls if it fol- 
lows its trend of the past few years. 
State socialism is being achieved in 
England; it will be achieved here 
under the guise of national defense. 
More drives for State aid will ensue 
and the reasoning will be hard to 
answer. If we can send billions 
abroad to be shot off in the air, why 
cannot we spend just as much on 
our own citizens? The spending 
policy will be hard to stop, and, 
knowing politicians, it is difficult to 
see that it will be discontinued. 
The disillusionment which shat- 
tered our hopes after the first 
World War will inevitably set in 
again, but this time the people will 
be more vocal than before. Faith 
in democracy will be shaken in a 
people who have been forced into 
war against the wishes of an 80 per 
cent majority. Cynicism will pre- 
vail as we watch a war-torn Europe 
succumb to Communism and anar- 
chy. Since there seems to be little 
hope of a negotiated peace the war 
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will continue till we win. What 
our losses in men, money and mate- 
rials will be only one used to astro- 
nomical figures or New Deal defi- 
cits can imagine. To remember 
then that we fought because the 
British assured us “This is your 
war” will rankle somewhat as we 
gaze at an Empire larger than ever 
with Syria, Libya, Abyssinia, Iraq 
and Iran under its control. We, of 
course, will have a ninety-nine year 
lease on some islands near our vital 
Panama Canal, which we can re- 
turn to the Mother Country when 
we have paid their debts, cleaned 
them up, and have developed their 
resources sufficiently to compete 
with American products. 

The fate of Europe itself after 
four more years of war, or even 
half that period, is not pleasant to 
contemplate. Pollyanna politicians 


assure us the world will be all 
sweetness and light once Hitler is 


defeated. Yet there can be few 
who would prefer to see Europe 
overrun by the Communists, as will 
most certainly happen, if a vindic- 
tive peace is imposed by the Allies. 
Famine, disease and death are al- 
ready on the march in war devas- 
tated countries. What will be left 
if the present blockade is continued 
by the English for four more years? 
To imagine that Europeans will wel- 
come Americans and the English as 
angels of mercy after being starved 
for four years by a merciless block- 
ade is to fly in the face of the his- 
tory of human relationships. That 
Europe, with or without Hitler, will 
be anxiously awaiting directions 
from Washington or London after 
the war is a delusion shared only 
by those ignorant of conditions 
there. We shall have millions of 
unemployed, billions of dollars of 
debts, and Europe will be in a 
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worse mess than before if this war 
continues. 

Another dreadful effect seems to 
have begun even before our en- 
trance into the war. This is racial 
discrimination, growing more and 
more intense in the cosmopolitan 
East. Anti-Semitism is the usual 
form it takes, since the Jews are be- 
ing blamed by many for the drive 
of the war party to get us to inter- 
vene. Plausibility is given this 
theory by pointing as proof to the 
propaganda pictures emanating 
from Hollywood designed to stir 
up hatred, the radio news com- 
mentators, and the interventionist 
newspapers. There can be no deny- 
ing the Jews despise Hitler, and 
would like to see him defeated. But 
so would every real American. 
There are many Jews opposed to 
our entrance into the war, and now 
is the time to point this out before 
the post-war madness begins. Cer- 
tainly, our duty as Christians is to 
fight against any unfair attacks on 
the Jews. There are Jewish Ameri- 
can citizens striving to get us into 
the war, but so are thousands of 
other American citizens. To say 
the Jews are responsible for the 
war hysteria is to sadly oversim- 
plify. Most of the South where the 
Jew is very rare and even some- 
times badly discriminated against, 
is pro-intervention. Of course, 
some Jews have gone off the handle 
badly and have vilified everyone 
not agreeing with their war posi- 
tion as “Nazis” and “Fifth Col- 
umnists.” But Jews themselves are 
the first to criticize such publicity 
hounds as non- representative of 
their people, and it would be tragic 
to have discrimination against 
Jews resulting from the actions of 
those disowned by the Jews. Yet, 
since history teaches us that men 
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quickly seek scapegoats for their 
own actions, it is not rash to 
prophesy that once again the Jews 
will be blamed for the evils of the 
war. Ironically enough, some of 
the most rabid interventionists will 
be the first to shift the blame. 

The more we study the effects of 
a continued war the more we see 
the logic of a proximate peace 
which would restore Europe to a 
better future. After qjl it is the 
people of Europe we should be in- 
terested in, and not economic ad- 
vantages, which would turn to dust 
once we tried to grasp them. But 
hatred, distrust, envy, lust for 
power are emotions that grip the 
world’s leaders at this time. It was 
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the same during the last World 
War when Pope Benedict XV. 
sought a peace years before the 
end, and was turned down by the 
Allies. They wanted a knockout 
blow given to Germany; it came, 
but eventually knocked them out 
as well. All the world now knows 
that. Pope Benedict was right. 
Twenty years hence men will know 
Pope Pius XII. was right when he 
suggested an immediate peace, not 
because he was pro-German but be- 
cause he was pro-everyman. At 
any rate it is necessary to know 
what we are facing. It is not a 
pleasant picture but at least we are 
not deceiving ourselves. The future 
holds not peace but a sword. 
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By J. Corson MILLER 


HE hand of night falls harsher than before 

Upon the earth; the gaunt boughs meet the wind 
With fear, and move like mortals that have sinned— 
Who, dazed, see only Heaven’s closing door. 
Down avenues of blight Time winds away 
Into the dark, that warns of coming cold— 
Long since the wild geese honked above the wold— 
Now death and desolation hold full sway. 


It is the month of requiems and prayer 

For those gone hence; to those who live we turn 
And seek assuring looks in eyes that yearn 

For arms whose wealth gold buys not anywhere. 
Then, Oh, with what rich colors hearts can burn, 
As love lights up the world, through fields be bare! 
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By HELEN M. McCappEN 


LLA BONINI stroked on her 

lipstick a shade heavier than 
usual. With a sure finger she 
urged her sleek hair into form. She 
settled her hat atilt on her fore- 
head. She smiled at herself in the 
mirror—not a coquettish smile, but 
a steady, reassuring smirk. Then 
she picked up her zipper case and 
thrust into it a set of papers, all 
neatly corrected in red. 

Harry, her husband, sat on the 
edge of his bed, wiggling his toes 
into his slippers. He had been en- 
tertaining a customer the night be- 
fore. Ella leaned over and brushed 


a tiny kiss against his cheekbone. 


“So long, hon,” she murmured. 

He looked up foggily. “G’by, kit- 
ten.” Then —it was part of his 
morning routine—“Don’t work too 
hard.” 

“Don’t you, either!” thought 
Ella. But she didn’t give voice to 
it. Whatever went on, she and 
Harry were to each other as polite 
as the doorman is to the senator. 
In his good time, she knew, he 
would bathe, and shave, aid amble 
along to the New York Central. He 
would find Laura, his thirty-ish 
blonde secretary, waiting at the of- 
fice. He would go over some let- 
ters, make a few calls, have lunch 
with a prospect. 

Elia hurried down to the break- 
fast nook. She always breakfasted 
on the run. Orange juice. Toast. 
Coffee. Sylvia’s dishes stood on the 
table, her cereal half eaten. In the 
music alcove, Sylvia was fingering 
out a sonata. Tessie was clumping 


about in the kitchen, opening and 
slamming the metal cabinets with a 
great to-do. But Carl? Where was 
Carl? 

“The timg is now 7:30, Eastern 
Standard Time,” warned the man 
on the radio. “The forecast for to- 
eas 

“I must hurry,” said an au- 
tomaton within Ella. “Tessie,” she 
called. “Hasn’t Carl been down?” 

From her place on the bench she 
could see the servant’s broad back 
bending over the stove. 

“He don’t want no food,” grum- 
bled Tessie, without looking up. 

Ella sensed that for some shad- 
owy reason she was being blamed 
for the boy’s lack of appetite. 
Abruptly she set down her cup and 
arose. “Where is he?” she de- 
manded. 

She found Carl sitting on the 
front steps beside the forsythia. 
His chin was deep in his hand and 
his dark lashes curled sharply back 
from his blue-black eyes. 

Ella forced herself to call gaily, 
as she did five mornings a week. 
“So long, chicken. Mama’s on her 
way.” But it dida’t sound as casual 
as it should. And it didn’t work. 
The child hunched his stubborn 
little shoulderbones higher. 

“How about some breakfast, 
skipper?” That didn’t work, either. 
She had known it wouldn’t. Carl 
stared sullenly on. The corner of 
his mouth twitched. 

Ella wiped her hand across her 
eyes as though to slip off the cheery 
mask. Then she stepped up to her 
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son, lifted him easily to his feet, 
and turned him squarely to face 
her. He stood there, shaggy, pa- 
thetic, his angular jaw thrust out. 
She picked up his thin hands. 

“Come on, baby,” she coaxed. 
“Tell mother the trouble.” And all 
the while she knew what it was— 
but he had to be made to let it out. 

Carl bit his lower lip, with the 
big new teeth of which in a happier 
mood he was so very proud. 

Ella edged nearer the hidden 
wound. “And you’re going to be 
such a handsome Giant-Killer to- 
day. With your nice white blouse 
and your red pants and the feather 
in your cap.” 

That settled it for Carl. “Yes,” 
he snapped, “and you’re not even 
coming to see me. Joe’s mother is 
coming, and Billy’s and Donald’s.” 
And here was Carl, the hero, her 
mind supplied, and his mother off 
teaching ten miles away. 

She wanted badly enough to see 
him act. Poor Carl! It was the 
first time he had ever been favor- 
ably noticed in a class. It might 
well be the last. But what could 
she do? 

“You could stay home this once, 
if you really like me,” he cried. 

“Indeed,” thought Ella. “With 
all this campaign against married 
teachers, I should tell the Board I 
was absent because my son was 
Jack in the phantasy of Jack the 
Giant-Killer!” But to the boy she 
whispered, “Now go in, honey, and 
be mother’s good boy. Tell Tessie 
to comb your hair, and you drink 
your milk nicely, and then show 
those people how mother’s boy can 
act. And this afternoon, you tell 
mother all about it.” Warmly she 
pressed her lips to his cheek. 

Carl clenched his eyes and 
sniffed. 
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“Ready, mother?” Sylvia came to 
the door, looking ten instead of fif- 
teen in her schoolgirl tweed and 
her schoolgir! hat with its wide rib- 
bon dangling down her back. 

“Right with you, dear.” Ella 
slipped back to the kitchen. “Now, 
Tessie, be sure the boy takes his 
costume. And black coffee for Mr. 
Bonini.” 

She was driving Sylvia to the 
Hartsville Progressive School. The 
girl sat beside her, hands folded de- 
murely on a volume of Rostand 
from the school library. Now and 
again she glanced at her charming 
mother with adolescent approval. 

“We're going to a broadcast 
this afternoon,” said Sylvia. “I 
asked Mrs. Horton if we’d be back 
late. I reminded her that I have 
to practice. About four o’clock, she 
told me.” 

Ella did not answer her daugh- 
ter. It was not necessary. A half- 
smile showed she had heard. 

They rolled into the driveway. 
“Bye, mother,” nodded Sylvia. 
“Have a good day. I hope your 
classes go well.” 

Ella watched her up the first of 
the wide central steps. There went 
a child to lift up a parent’s heart. 
Bright, and cool, and reserved, with 
a power in her fingers that could 
waken in a piano the hosts of Je- 
hovah. She had started playing be- 
fore she was five—about the time 
she had learned to read. In the fall 
she would give her first recital. 
Ella and Harry would put up the 
thousand dollars. All the people 
they knew would be there, and 
many others. If only Carl had a 
talent like that, to raise him out of 
himself and make him feel more 
significant! 

The clock on the instrument 
board showed 7:50. Before her 
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daughter had reached the top step, 
Elia had swung her shining car and 
was guiding it swiftly down into 
Greendale and off toward the Park- 
way. 

At this point in her daily routine, 
Ella Bonini became by habit an- 
other person. A blink of the eyes, 
and the suburban wife and mother 
would vanish. Driving the car 
would be Mrs. Bonini, teacher of 
French and Acting Chairman of 
Modern Languages at the Morrison 
High School, straining her thoughts 
toward the absorbing exertions that 
began at 8:15. 

She drove well, so well that her 
hands resting on the wheel seemed 
sufficient to make it take the ac- 
customed curves and stop at the 
click of a light. This left her mind 


free to range the expected tasks of 
the day and set its plans in order. 
By the time she stepped through 
the front door of the building and 


struck the lever on the time clock, 
she had normally rehearsed every 
lesson she would give, every re- 
minder due a delinquent student. 

Today, however, the connections 
failed. As she twisted down the 
sleepy Main Street, avoiding the 
WPA excavations, and into the 
gray-green gap of the Parkway, she 
tried automatically to project her 
consciousness from the little brick 
house she had left to the huge stone 
institution where she spent the bet- 
ter part of her days. But the 
switch jammed. There she was 
speeding toward New York and 
there was her truant mind, shoul- 
dering its way back in another 
direction. 

She thought of Harry. Sylvia 
called him Prince Hal. He would 
be sitting down to breakfast now, 
with half the collar of his dressing 
gown turned in. At the sound of 
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his step, Carl would sling his cos- 
tume over his shoulder and trudge 
off like Shakespeare’s schoolboy. 

Harry was not a day older than 
when he had courted her; if any- 
thing, he was younger. She remem- 
bered the gay bravado of their early 
married days—the great event that 
was Sylvia’s arrival—the madness 
with which they had fought against 
accepting any conventions which 
they had not first tried and tested. 
Well, now they had their suburban 
cottage, their rosebush, their girl 
and their boy, their glistening car 
—and only her job remained as a 
wall between her and ten million 
other American wives. Her job, 
and Harry, who persisted in play- 
ing the gallant when the pattern 
called for a husband. “Mama,” Carl 
had asked one morning, “Frankie's 
mama stays home with him. Does 
his Daddy work better than ours?” 

“No, no,” she had answered. 
“Ours is the finest Daddy there is.” 

There had been wonderful days 
with Harry before Carl came. He 
had been prosperous then — vice- 
president in a national lumber con- 
cern. They had gone to France on 
vacations with Sylvia. The little 
girl had fitted into their way of liv- 
ing so effortlessly — absorbing all 
there was to see, equal to every 
emergency, talking and thinking 
like a grown-up, poised, one might 
say, from her cradle days. 

Harry’s concern had fallen apart 
eight years ago. He had rescued a 
bit of drift from the wreckage—a 
few territories where he had faith- 
ful customers, and the gangling 
secretary who would say nothing of 
salary when she knew other claims 
were pressing. Ella might have 
been jealous of Laura had she not 
been so moved to gratefulness at 
the loyalty of the girl. It was re- 
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assuring to see others appreciate 
Harry. 

Ella had thanked her stars for 
her teaching job more than once. 
She delighted in her subject—she 
loved her pupils—she throve in the 
admiration they gave her. Besides, 
it had afforded a firm spot of land 
in a slipping world. Let other 
sources of income fail, let Harry 
have a losing year, there was al- 
ways the check from the City of 
New York to lean back on. 

Yes, life had been gay—until the 
day when Carl sent forth his first 
manly squall. Sylvia had never 
been ill and had rarely cried. But 
with Carl it had been colic, and 
teeth, and colds, and whooping 
cough, and sprains and bruises, 
and tears and misunderstandings 
incessantly. It was as though some 
malicious imp had determined to 
goad the boy into making his pres- 
ence constantly felt. 

Now this morning, for instance. 
Such a polished dream of a day! 
How could any child be perverse 
when the sky was flooded with sun 
and the May mists rose from the 
sprouting earth? The boy had all 
he could ask of life. Tessie was 
kind to him—that was the only rea- 
son Ella endured the maid’s fur- 
tive hostility. Though the Harts- 
ville. Progressive Institute had 
turned him out after a two-weeks’ 
trial, he had made his adjustments 
at the township school. Hadn’t he 
even been chosen as Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer? She was foolish to 
keep worrying about him. 

Zoom! Ella slurred to a sudden 
stop. She had caught herself driv- 
ing past the Morrison High School. 


Ella Bonini smiled at the boys 
and girls of her first period class. 
“Bon jour,” they all replied. 


She set her lesson plan upon her 
desk. She placed the next day’s as- 
signment upon the board. She 
checked the homework done on the 
previous afternoon. She heard two 
girls and three boys recite the de- 
clensions studied the day before. 
She explained the forms which the 
syllabus had prescribed to be 
learned today. She drilled the class 
in them. She called on Tony, to 
test the results of her efforts. A 
gong sounded. The period was 
ended. “Au revoir, Madame Bo- 
nini.” 

It had not gone well. All had 
moved according to the rule; the 
recitations had been properly per- 
formed; the discipline had been 
flawless. But the intangible cre- 
ation that a vital teacher and a re- 
sponsive class build up on a period 
had not come to be. She had not 
been able to make of the lesson a 
living organism. 

Ella Bonini set her jaws in the 
framework of a charming smile. 
She pushed her lips against the sag- 
ging of her cheeks. There seemed 
a veil curtaining her off from her 
schoolma’am self. She suddenly 
felt very tired. 

Forty-one boys and girls streamed 
into the room. Gong, again! Good 
morning, dear children. She would 
try them on sight translation. 

It was a pretty tale, of a little 
boy who wandered along the sea 
coast. “Come in, come in,” called 
the little waves. Pierre wet his 
toes, wet his ankles. “Come fur- 
ther, come further,” urged the 
waves. And Pierre forgot his moth- 
er and his father and his pet rab- 
bits in the treacherous coaxing of 
the sea. 

On a more propitious day Mrs. 
Bonini would have dwelt all the 
hour on such a legend. It would 
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touch to flame all her love of misty 
romance, all her deep sense of kin- 
ship for the language she taught 
and the simple, gay people who 
spoke it. Then her eyes would 
shine, her skin would grow warm, 
and her class would be transported 
to a genial land of cozy villages and 
thrifty farms and vivid fisherfolk. 

But today another spell was on 
her. Pierre! Why must these 
tales be so grisly sad! What de- 
mon had made her select this story? 
Did little Pierre wear red silk 
trousers and a feathered cap? Per- 
haps he liked to kill giants. 

Mrs. Bonini called on her top- 
notch pupil to finish the transla- 
tion. Then she abruptly drew out 
her snapshots of Brittany and be- 
gan to expound them. They were 
always serviceable for visual in- 
struction. To her they were a re- 
flection of the pearly days that 
Harry and Sylvia and she had spent 
abroad — back in the unharried 
summers before Carl. 

Was that her voice, relating dis- 
interestedly the significance of each 
view? Droning, finding no source 
of vibrancy in her mind? This 
paid guide’s tone, did it emanate 
from her? “Now this little group 
represents the typical—” Gong! 
Oh, kindly bell! 


Twelve minutes past twelve be- 
gan Mrs. Bonini’s lunch time. Regu- 
larly her mind would stray to this 
interim long in advance — not, in- 
deed, to the dank salads and the 
sudsy coffee, but to the opportunity 
for contacts with her colleagues. 
She was one of those people to 
whom good conversation is more 
potent than a succession of cock- 
tails. The subject might be war, 
or the latest book, or just plain 
shop; but she could always invest 
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it with an infectious zest, and her 
body and all material cares slipped 
away from her as she talked. 

Today she denied herself the first 
few minutes of this enjoyment to 
call up home, although it was 
against her principle to mix domes- 
tic affairs and work. It was Tessie 
who answered, shouting hostilely, 
as she always did, into the tele- 
phone. 

“Yeah, everything is all right. 
Yeah, he took his costume. No, he 
ain’t come home yet. I’ve got his 
lunch on the table. No, he didn’t 
eat none of his breakfast. Good- 
by.” 

Small comfort there! Carl must 
have been detained after the play. 
Ella hoped the crowd of parents 
and children had clapped him. It 
would have been sweet to see him 
act. 

At twelve-forty she was discuss- 
ing with Mr. Bemish and Mrs. 
Green, over the crumbled remains 
of her muffins, the probable out- 
come of the President’s foreign 
policy. The thought kept carping 
that she ought to telephone again. 
Finally she pushed back her chair 
and excused herself. 

Carl had still not returned from 
school. Tessie announced the fact 
in a belligerent blare. What could 
be keeping him so? 

Ella called up his school. A stu- 
dent clerical worker replied. She 
knew nothing at all — was merely 
tending the office. In another min- 
ute Miss Stemle would be in; she 
had just returned from lunch and 
was locking in her coat. Ella wait- 
ed, beating out French conjugations 
mechanically on the wall of the 
booth. At length Miss Stemle came 
on—the regular clerk. Carl Bonini? 
She couldn’t say. Who is calling? 
His class, please? Sorry, but the 
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teacher of 2B2 had forgotten to 
send down the names of her ab- 
sentees this morning. She’d been 
very busy with the entertainment 
for the parents. Oh, yes! she had 
heard Miss Lorenz say that the 
leading boy in Jack - the - Giant - 
Killer hadn’t turned up, and his 
alternate had covered the part. 
Couldn’t his mother say what had 
been keeping him out? 

Ella held the receiver a full min- 
ute after the final cluck came over 
the wire. Then she hung it up and 
turned into the hall, class-book in 
hand, staring wide-eyed and seeing 
only her little boy who was heaven- 
knows-where. 

The seventh period bell had 
sounded. Should she slip out, cut 
her class, and let happen what con- 
sequences would? No—one didn’t 
play stunts like that with the Board 
of Education. She had not missed 
a day at school, not a single teach- 
ing period, since her last maternity 
leave; she was more regular, as a 
teacher, than the bell schedule it- 
self. “Ella Bonini,” she said, as 
Harry might have said it, “chin up! 
Don’t give way to foolish worries. 
Remember, you’re Acting Head of 
Department. Your class will be 
rioting if you don’t hurry. The boy 
can handle himself. How will he 
ever grow up to be a man if you’re 
always tagging him?” 

The lesson plan was in her desk 
—assignment, review drill, advance 
work, drill, enrichment, complete 
in every detail, even to the names 
of the pupils who needed calling 
on. But Mrs, Bonini was out of the 
mood for the crisp task of holding 
recitations. Casting about for a 
means to spare herself that effort, 
she remembered a mimeographed 
test that just about suited the sup- 
posed state of progress of the class 


before her. She would “spring” 
that on them. 

While the children scratched 
their ears and shifted and flapped 
their papers and chewed their pens, 
Ella Bonini thought. What could 
have happened to Carl? An acci- 
dent on the way to school? Very 
unlikely. He had only three blocks 
to go from home, only two cross- 
ings, and both of them on the slant 
of hilly streets which were churned 
into dust by hardly a car an hour. 
Besides, everyone knew him in 
Hartsville; she would have been 
notified, had he been hurt. 

No, Carl had stayed out on pur- 
pose. He had never done that be- 
fore, although he had developed 
suspicious stomach pains in his two 
trial weeks at the Progressive Insti- 
tute. In the present case there 
could be no aversion to the school 
at the bottom of it. His teacher 
was trying to bring him out — she 
bent over backward in an effort to 
understand him and win his favor. 
This business of the Giant-Killer, 
for instance! 

Instinct told her that the per- 
formance had something to do with 
his disappearance. Was he afraid 
of the audience of children and 
mothers? Impossible. He had al- 
ways defied the things he feared. 
She remembered how he had stood 
up to Delia, the predecessor of Tes- 
sie, who had slapped him in his 
mother’s absence. 

Now if she herself had gone to 
see the play, if Carl had known 
that his mother would be on one 
of the benches in the school’s little 
theater—? The child had such a 
genius for making mountains of 
trifles. 

To salve her uneasiness, she 
wrote on a yellow sheet the places 
where the boy might be sought. 





Each name was a hope, a way-sta- 
tion to be tried if the others proved 
empty of solace. To Anna Gross, 
her young teacher-in-training, Ella 
then penned a note: “Kindly cover 
my eighth period class in French 2 
today. Room 216. Lesson plan is 
attached.” 

It was the first time Mrs. Bonini 
had called on the girl for a personal 
service. Other Chairmen did it 
regularly; but to her it was not 
quite wholesome. Anna would take 
it for granted she was about the 
building on official business. 

Rap, rap, with a pencil, for the 
end of the test. “Collect papers, 
please.” Buzz, buzz, went the chil- 
dren, waiting, not a fraction so eag- 
erly as she, for the signal to leave. 

Ella spent her last period that 
day at the school telephone. To 


have left the building before stamp- 
ing-out time would have meant a 


call from above, and explanations, 
and talk. A matter like this must 
not be permitted to bulge through 
the slick surface of her name as a 
professional woman. The routine 
of years would not let her cross 
through the heavy doors until 2:35. 

Tessie had nothing new to com- 
municate. She shouted into the 
phone that Carl had not turned up. 
The maid of the next-door Wil- 
loughbys had not seen him, either. 
Would Mr. Bonini be home to din- 
ner? Ella shut her off. 

The clerk, Miss Stemle, was 
smoother, but no more helpful. 
Carl Bonini had been reported ab- 
sent from the afternoon session. 
Miss Stemle regretted she knew no 
more. His mother must give him 
a note of explanation when he re- 
turned to school. Then Ella tried 
in turn her sister-in-law in Hill- 
crest, whose dogs Carl loved; her 
friend, Allie Lovéll, who lived in 
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Hartsville and had a son about 
Carl’s age; and the Hartsville jus- 
tice of the peace, who was a pal of 
Harry’s. They all were terribly 
disturbed, but were sure the boy 
would be home any minute; and 
the best they could do was to offer 
suggestions of other places to call. 

By this time there was a line of 
six students and two faculty mem- 
bers waiting to use the telephone. 
Moreover, the sacred moment of re- 
lease had come. Ella dashed for 
her wraps, nodded good-by to Anna 
Gross, who was bursting to tell her 
how well she had conducted the 
class, and hurried to her car. 

Instinctively, she headed for 
home. Tessie was housecleaning 
desperately. She had shampooed 
the smaller rugs and spread them 
in the back yard. She had pulled 
out the living room furniture and 
was scrubbing the baseboards. Her 
face was a rigid scowl. Ella could 
understand this sudden activity. 
More than once she had noticed the 
servant fondling Carl — rumpling 
his head against her apron; and 
Carl had not squirmed away, as he 
generally did from affection. And 
she herself felt the need at this mo- 
ment to be doing something. 

Should Harry be notified? No— 
no need to raise an alarm so soon. 
Carl might come skulking in, and 
the whole thing might pass over 
quietly. Harry need not be dis- 
tracted by this family worry. A 
good wife protected her husband 
from the cares that children cre- 
ated. Besides, there was little that 
Harry could do to help. He would 
blame her, as the silent Tessie did, 
though for opposite reasons; or he 
would blame the boy, which 
wouldn’t smooth off anyone’s road. 
There would be time enough to tell 
him later. 
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Ella was searching the town. At 
the corner of Maple and Shawgum 
Streets, she noticed a flash of red 
in the Caldwell’s hedge. She pulled 
the brake. It was just as she had 
suspected. There were the silk 
trousers, the bulging white blouse, 
the cap with the feather, rolled into 
a scornful ball and flung— by 
whom? Mrs. Caldwell knew noth- 
ing. She had been home all day; 
so had her maiden daughter, Lis- 
beth. They had not seen Carl, had 
heard no unusual sounds. They 
were most sympathetic. Had the 
authorities been told? 

Up and down every street in 
Hartsville wheeled the bewildered 
mother. Twice she stopped, where 
knots of boys were gathered in 
those mysterious games that only 
small boys can assemble. Once she 
summoned a lad to the car—a ro- 
bust, black-curled child named 
Julian, who had invited Carl to his 


seventh birthday party. She called 
at the Candy Shoppe, the library, 


the movie. The cashier at the 
Hartsville Playhouse admitted he 
might have slipped in with a group 
of adults. Ella paid her admission 
to Man of Wrath and walked up 
and down the soft darkness of the 
aisle, studying silhouettes and the 
shapes of heads. Another hope 
gone! She would try the Parkway. 
Perhaps—such was the madness of 
the young male—he would be 
tempting the season, having a first 
dip in the stream under the silvery 
coolness of birches or the budding 
willows. But she knew beforehand 
that he wouldn’t. 

It was after four when Ella drove 
back along Maple Avenue. As she 
neared her curb, a heavy green car 
parked just in front of her. The 
man who stepped out of it was big 
Joe Clark, the realtor from Green- 
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dale, who played golf with Harry 
on holidays. Ella saw that he 
reached back into his car and drew 
something out. That something, 
she could tell by the leg that dan- 
gled over the broad man’s arm, was 
Carl. 

“Don’t get scared, Ellie,” said 
Joe, as she ran up to him. “He’s 
not hurt bad. Just a fall. Messed 
up his mouth a bit—but you come 
to expect such things with boys. 
He’ll be all right when you wash 
him up.” 

As the boy was carried up stairs, 
Ella’s whole consciousness was riv- 
eted on his face, and her memory 
became as a tombstone to record 
the impressions of those moments. 
There were loose clumps of clay in 
his hair. Across the forehead the 
skin had been torn and the dirt 
ground in, in a long diagonal lash. 
His mouth, clotted with mud and 
gore, was swollen beyond the level 
of his stubby nose. But his lashes 


. still curled back sharply, as they 


had in the morning, and his eyes 
retained their war fire. “Poor, 
poor lamb!” thought Ella; and to 
him she said, “Does it hurt much, 
darling?” Somehow, the question 
sounded so silly that she was not 
surprised that he stared past it. 
They laid Carl on his satin- 
quilted bed. Tessie, with her dust 
cloth stuffed in her apron, shoul- 
dered in with towels and warm 
water and ice and antiseptics. They 
had him bathed when the doctor 
arrived; but he had not spoken. 
Young Doctor Griffen fingered 
every bone and joint in Carl. The 
boy watched him sullenly with 
glistening eyes. In the meantime, 
Joe Clark explained to Ella. “I was 
in my office in Greendale,” he said, 
“at my desk, when he and a couple 
of those hoodlums from the South 
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Main Street flats came along. I 
noticed them especially because one 
of them, a red-headed kid they call 
Stevey, rattled my door when he 
passed it. Then the first thing I 


know, they were picking up ba- 
D’Angelo’s 


nanas from Jimmy 
stand.” 

“Why, Carl’s always hated 
bananas,” remarked Ella. 

“Even so, there he was with an 
armful, when Jimmy comes run- 
ning out, swearing a streak. The 
other boys scooted, but your fellow 
stands there and starts throwing 
his bananas at Jimmy. Then, 
when he saw me coming out, he 
shot off like a flash, and down he 
went where the WPA has been dig- 
ging. He pretty near kicked me 
when I picked him up and shoved 
him into the car.” 

“Harry and I certainly appreciate 
your bringing him back. I didn’t 
know where to look next.” 

“He’s sure a stubborn customer, 
for such a handful,” replied Joe. 
“I guess he'd still be flinging things 
at Jimmy if I hadn’t showed up.” 

“He came off mighty lucky,” said 
Doctor Griffen, wiping his hands. 
“Lost a couple of his second teeth 
—and the left ankle is slightly 
sprained; but there’s nothing at all 
serious. Keep him quiet a couple 
of weeks, and try to cheer him up. 
He hasn’t much skin on his bones.” 

Alone with her son, Mrs. Bonini 
laid compresses on his swollen lips, 
as the doctor had ordered. She 
wished he would relax from his 
sullenness. But, when she timor- 
ously stroked his damp hair back 
from his forehead, he cramped his 
body around and fixed his eyes on 
the sprigged wallpaper. 

Two weeks and more he would 
be laid up, unable to go to school. 
And how would she provide for 
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those weeks? Would she leave him 
with Tessie, while she conducted 
her classes in French and ran her 
Department? And after his ankle 
was strong, would he go quietly 
back to school, and live happily 
ever after? She saw clearly now 
that the answer was unalterably 
“No,” unless she could initiate a 
line of action which would make 
him happier. She could not blame 
him for his day’s misbehavior. He 
was fighting, in his blind, stupid 
way, against something that did 
not suit him in the conditions of his 
life—he who had all the comforts 
and attention that money could buy 
in a streamlined world. If only he 
were self-possessed and well-nour- 
ished and precociously sensible, 
like Sylvia, then the whole family 
might drive along merrily on the 
highroad. But he wasn’t! Carl 
should have been born of some full- 
chested, non - intellectual female 
like Tessie, who would admire him 
merely for his maleness and find a 
joy in washing his socks and re- 
placing his buttons. And even 
while her eyes smarted for his bit- 
ter silence, Ella wondered how Car! 
had ever come to be produced of 
her. 

“Tra-la-la-la-la-la-laah,” carolled 
the grand piano in the music al- 
cove. So Sylvia had come in from 
the broadcast. Ella decided to ex- 
plain to her—to bid her forego the 
practicing this one afternoon. It 
always gave Carl the shivers. 

Sylvia obediently left off playing. 
But her small lips were set and the 
muscles tightened along her jaw. 
“I have to keep in trim if we’re go- 
ing to have the recital,” she an- 
nounced. “I can’t always be defer- 
ring to him.” 

“Just for a day or two, Sylvia. 
The boy is hurt. And he’s terribly 
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wretched. He doesn’t fit into our 
way of living at all.” 

“He has the nicest bedroom in 
the house and you're always fuss- 
ing to get him things. We can’t all 
fold up our hands and die because 
he chooses to be a—a bum.” 

“Sylvia!” 

“I’m sorry, mother. 
so angry. 
to him.” 

For a minute or two, the mur- 
mur of Sylvia’s words to Carl 
came unintelligibly to the ears of 
their mother. But Sylvia, like most 
children who are conscious of their 
superiority, was scantily endowed 
with patience. Suddenly her tones 
rose. “You ought to be ashamed,” 
she was saying, “doing a thing like 
this to mother.” 

“Damn you, can’t you leave me 
alone!” Ella imagined she heard 
Carl sputter; and a door was 
slammed. Sylvia descended the 
stair. She would, her mother knew, 
find herself a volume of Shelley or 
Edmund Spenser, and escape to an 
altitude more pure. Ella saw that 
the daughter with whom she had 
long palled and conversed as with 
an equal would not in the present 
crisis be an ally. 

At five-thirty Harry called up. 
“Hello, Queenie, how’s tricks?” 
The gaiety of his query was a cold 
slap. 

Ella rallied. It was the code be- 
tween them, held over from their 
post-war days of courtship, that 
they must never crab. Always put 
on a dazzling front! Smile like the 
Cheshire cat! “Pretty fair,” she 
lied. “Better than I deserve.” 

“Guess you need a bit of cheering 
up. 

She wondered what he was lead- 
ing to. “No, not particularly,” she 
replied, trying to sound unruffled. 


It gets me 


I'll go up and say Hello 
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“Just a little tired. Carl had a 
slight fall. Lost two of his new 
front teeth.” 

“Well, no bones broken, I hope. 
It’s too bad that you’re always hav- 
ing trouble with him. You spoil 
him too much. What you need is 
an evening off. I’ve a couple of 
tickets for Hot and Heavy. I 
thought you looked pretty tense 
this morning. Now be a sport and 
get the next train, and I'll pick you 
up at Grand Central.” 

It was just like Harry to get such 
a notion. He had always—and so 
had she, in their earlier married 
years—made plans on the spur of 
the moment. It had been fun to be 
doing things you hadn’t expected 
half an hour before. If she didn’t 
go, Harry would ask Laura, the 
good genius of his office, who would 
gladly abandon a dying mother to 
be with him; or he would call his 
dizzy cousin, Jeannette. Both girls 
were perfectly safe. 

“You’ve got the wrong number 
tonight,” she told him. “I’ve a pre- 
vious date with a nice, cool bed. 
Why don’t you ask Laura? The 
poor girl deserves a bonus.” 

“O. K., honey. Get a good rest. 
See you bright and early.” Cluck! 
If she were accustomed to leaning 
on Harry, she’d have many a fall. 
Or would she? Would he, perhaps, 
if he knew she depended on him, 
stick his roots down a few feet 
deeper? He had given her all she 
had asked in their years of married 
life. 

Tessie had dinner on the table. 
“Tl take up some broth to the 
boy,” said Ella. 

“I got it ready,” declared Tessie. 
“T’ll give it to him.” 

There was no point in arguing 
with a maid when you were as tired 
as Ella Bonini. Submissively, she 
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watched the autocrat of her kitchen 
back out with a tray — chicken 
broth and custard and chocolate 
milk. “He probably won’t touch 
it,” thought she, remembering his 
hunched shoulders and his im- 
mobile eyes. 

In a surprisingly short time, Tes- 
sie came back. The dishes were 
empty. Ella forgot the spoon 
which she had dipped into her cup. 
She did not notice the hard, curled 
chops before her. Her head was 
pounding a tune, and the selections 
from Jl Trovatore, which Sylvia had 
turned on on WQXR, provided the 
orchestration. Finally the tune 
that was swelling within her caught 
her up and carried her on. 

“Sylvia,” she ordered. 
turn off the radio.” 

“Yes, mother. Of course.” 

“Sylvia, dear, would it upset you 
terribly if we put off your recital 
for, say, a year or so?” 

“Why, mother, does Signor 
Romita think I won’t do well 
enough?” 

“No, dear, it isn’t that. For your 
age, you are really extraordinary. 
But the cost of the hall, and all the 
lessons—” 

Sylvia fixed her hurt eyes upon 
her mother. Ella saw that her 
tackling of the subject had landed 
her deep in a chasm which had 
suddenly opened between her 
daughter and herself. Yet she had 
always considered Sylvia so sen- 
sible, so mature. 

“You see,” she went on to ex- 
plain. “I’ve been thinking. My 
school work hasn’t given me time 
to be as much of a mother as I 
might be. I was figuring, if I were 
to give it up for a year or so—” 

“Oh, mummy, you've been the 
most wonderful kind of mother. I 
don’t want a mother who’s always 
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going around in an apron. I’m so 
proud of all you know and do, 
mother.” 

“I’m afraid your brother isn’t. 
And he can’t make the best of 
things the way you do. It’s eating 
him up inside.” 

Sylvia bit her pretty lip and low- 
ered her eyes. “Mother,” she de- 
clared, “I’m sorry you’ve had such 
a hard day with Carl.” Then, after 
a pause, as though she had sought 
for the best words to dress what 
was on her mind, “But what would 
we live on if you stopped teach- 
ing?” 

“Oh we wouldn’t starve. Your 
daddy would see to that. We'd 
have to give up things, of course. 
You could get a scholarship at the 
Progressive, I suppose. And per- 
haps daddy’s business would im- 
prove.” 

“Not Prince Hal’s.” Sylvia 
smiled a little chilly smile. “And 
you know, mother, you’d never be 
satisfied doing dishes. You're such 
a grand teacher — I’ve heard that 
from lots of people; and you love 
it so. I’ve noticed how happy you 
look when you drive off in the 
morning. And if you did throw it 
up, what good would it do any of 
us? You couldn’t make Carl any 
brighter or better-tempered. He’s 
always been that way. He’s had 
the finest sort of environment, and 
look at him. And besides,” she 
added, devastatingly, not sensing, 
because her mind was young and 
keen and cold, how much she hurt, 
“besides, he doesn’t even seem to 
like having you around. Why, he 
kisses Tessie!” 


Carl had gone to sleep. The pink 
liquid left by the doctor had at- 


tended to that. Mrs. Bonini had 
brushed down her shiny hair and 
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changed to a flowered silk dressing 
gown that Harry had given her 
three years back. Then she had 
drawn her low cretonned chair in- 
to the boy’s room and settled to 
stay there. 

One hour, two hours, three. Carl 
breathed thickly through battered 
lips. Now and again he would 
swallow, would groan, would make 
as if to turn. Occasionally she 
leaned over to pull up his sheet or 
adjust his quilt or feel his fore- 
head. His skin was faintly fever- 
ish. She could hear his Mickey 
Mouse clock ticking boldly on the 
dresser. She heard a pulse in her 
head ticking, too. 

Ella must have dozed, for she did 
not notice Carl throw off his cover 
and jerk to a sitting posture. But 


the shock of his movement awoke 
her. His eyes were glassy and wide. 
His right arm was pointing for- 


ward. 

“Tessie, Tessie,” he wailed. 
coming after me!” 

Ella’s training had not equipped 
her to deal with nightmares. She 
had heard or read somewhere that 
you must never disturb a person 
engrossed in one. 

“Tessie,” on the same plaintive 
note. “Don’t let it get me. No, go 
away, save me!” 

She pushed away her learning 
and took the hand that was not out- 
stretched. Gently she stroked its 
quivering hardness. “No, no, little 
boy,” she crooned. “No one is go- 
ing to get you. Your mama’s tak- 
ing care of you. No, no, honey. No, 
no.” 

She felt the hand relax, and then, 
gradually, the body to which it be- 
longed. She felt Carl clasp her el- 
bow and sink his face against her 
sleeve. He sobbed and wept while 
she rested her lips on the back 


“It’s 
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of his head, murmuring to him. 

“Mama,” he burst forth at last, 
“I’ve lost my brand new front 
teeth. 

“Don’t worry, honey. Mama will 
take you to have some other ones 
made.” 

“You will go with me, mama?” 

“Sure thing. And won't the other 
kids be jealous!” 

When Carl was gently asleep, 
Ella Bonini padded back to her 
room and lay lown. Soon she 
heard Harry creak up the stairs and 
fumble in the dark into his 
pajamas. He did not want to wake 
her. He was all right, was Harry. 
He bumped a chair as he felt for 
his bed, and murmured softly. 
“Good night, Queenie,” he whis- 
pered, just in case she wasn’t 
asleep. 

His greeting passed over Ella and 
she did not reply. She was rehears- 
ing a telephone conversation she 
would have the next morning. 

“Gilmartin 8-4640. Hello, Morri- 
son High School? This is Mrs. 
Bonini of the Modern Language De- 
partment. I’m afraid I can’t come 
in today.” 

“Oh, I’m very sorry. Are you not 
well? 

“No, I’m quite well. 
illness in my family.” 
“Will you be back tomorrow?” 

“Probably not this week. If a 
substitute could be hired—” 

“Then we may expect you Mon- 
day?” 

At this point Ella paused in her 
rehearsal. Many things would have 
happened to her by Monday. 
Whatever they brought, she would 
no longer be two distinct people. 
Now, as the need for sleep bore her 
down, she framed her answer to the 
query: “Well, that I couldn’t pre- 
cisely say.” 


But there is 











OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 


By Brotruer CassiAn, F.S.C. 


LTHOUGH no orthodox believ- 
er, Thomas Jefferson had a 
profound respect for original sin. 
He well knew its effects on human 
nature and he feared that the sys- 
tem of checks and balances would 
not prove an adequate defense 
against man’s perverse inclinations. 
The possibility of the rapacity and 
lust of a power-crazed central gov- 
ernment sweeping aside the rights 
of individual states and citizens was 
for him a source of no little anxiety. 
It was, then, with a joyous relief 
that he saw the ratification of a Bill 
of Rights for the Constitution in 
1791. From henceforth, the pri- 
mary rights of man would be pro- 
tected as an integral part of the 
law of the land. 

The Bill of Rights does not di- 
rectly bear the marks of Jefferson’s 
genius, for he was abroad at the 
time of its proposal. Indirectly it 
is the fruit of his labor since the 
Declaration of Independence con- 
tains the truths which were the 
guiding principles for the delibera- 
tions of the Founding Fathers and 
the first statesmen of our nation. 
In this Declaration which is a 
preface to the Constitution we find 
listed inalienable, God-given rights: 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. For the last we shall sub- 
stitute property, which is more fun- 
damental since property is a pre- 
requisite for the pursuit of happi- 
ness. From these three all other 
human rights are drawn. It is in- 
teresting to note that these primary 
rights coincide with the nature of 
man as a creature composed of a 





body and a soul made to the image 
and likeness of God. The right of 
life serves the preservation of the 
union of body and soul; the right 
of property ensures to man the 
goods of the body; the right of lib- 
erty protects the exercise of the 
soul’s supreme faculty, free will. 
This coincidence is, in fact, far 
from strange; for only in the light 
of Catholic teaching is there any 
real basis for the existence of rights. 

If man is but a perfected animal, 
if his actions are but the elicited re- 
sponses to stimuli, if his function- 
ing is not essentially different from 
that of an animal, what reason is 
there for rights? A right in itself 
is a sterile thing, fruitful only as a 
means to an ‘end. If the end of man 
differs but accidentally from that of 
an animal, what need is there of 
rights? It is only in the light of a 
supernatural destiny toward which 
man directs himself by human, vol- 
untary, free acts that there can be 
any question of rights. Only in 
view of the dignity and supremacy 
of the human soul can they be de- 
manded. Rights are not granted 
by society, as some maintain; they 
inhere essentially in the nature of 
man. Because he can do some- 
thing with life, because he can 
make it a success or failure, man 
has the right to the means of at- 
taining his goal. He has the right 
to life because it is during life that 
he must work out his eternal des- 
tiny; he must have property so 
that he can turn his attention from 
the pursuit of security to the pur- 
suit of happiness, to self-improve- 




















ment, to seeking the kingdom of 
God and His justice; he must have 
liberty so that he can follow his 
conscience, do what he knows he 
must do. These rights are not 
based on usefulness; they reside in 
man because he is a creature whose 
destiny is the possession of God. 

Man, because he is master of life, 
has a right to life. Animals, since 
they can not direct their lives but 
must follow the drive of instinct, 
have no such right. They have 
right to life only at the will of man. 
But man cannot violate their lives 
except at the penalty of violating 
his own nature. Man, though, is 
much more than an animal. The 
difference between Tarzan and his 
apes is more than the sartorial ac- 
couterment. Man has a soul whose 
power of knowing and loving God 
must be developed and increased. 
During the period of union with 
the body the soul strives to perfect 
itself; once the soul is separated 
from the body, its period of en- 
deavor is completed. Hence, the 
primacy of the right of life, the 
foundation of all other rights; even 
property and liberty are meaning- 
less without life. 

The Bill of Rights enumerates 
several safeguards for the right of 
life; for example: the right of the 
people to bear arms, the right of 
jury trial, of not being put in jeop- 
ardy twice for the same crime, of 
not receiving a cruel or unusual 
punishment. All these refer to the 
preservation or maintenance of life. 
This right, however, may be re- 
voked by society as a means of self- 
preservation as in the case of war 
or the execution of dangerous 
criminals. This right of society 
parallels that of the individual by 
which he is permitted to amputate 
a diseased member to save his life. 
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We need not search far for the 
right of life in Christian tradition. 
It is, in fact, evident that if man 
has the burden of bringing life to 
fruition, he must have the right to 
the maintenance, dependently on 
the will of God, of that life. St. 
Thomas, in upholding man’s right 
to life, offers these three reasons: 
(1) because the taking of one’s own 
life violates the love that one should 
have for oneself since every being 
strives to maintain its existence, 
(2) because it does an injury to the 
community, and (3) because it vio- 
lates the rights of God, the author 
of life. 

Furthermore, we have Christ 
telling us: “I have come that they 
may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” Christ came on earth 
that life should abound in man; 
that he should have the fullness of 
life, not mere existence as demand- 
ed by the Fifth Commandment. 
Christ assures us that in the Chris- 
tian dispensation there is a new or- 
der of rights which is the extension 
and perfection of the old. “You 
have heard that it was said of old: 
Thou shalt not kill, and whoso- 
ever shall kill shall be in danger of 
the judgment. But I say to you, 
that whosoever is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” Thus the teaching of 
Christ. If the sin of anger is so 
punished, with what punishments 
does not God meet the violation of 
man’s right to life. We find here 
an assurance that God regards the 
life of man as sacred, that every 
man has an intrinsic right to life. 

Too often the right of liberty is 
misunderstood as license, freedom 
for man to do as his urges move 
him. Correctly, liberty must be 
understood in the positive sense of 
a freedom to follow one’s con- 
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science, to direct one’s acts toward 
the attainment of the goal of life. 
Liberty is freedom to act like a 
man, rationally. It is a freedom to 
do one’s duty as a citizen of two 
kingdoms, the spiritual and the 
temporal. It is a freedom to “ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and to God the things that 
are God’s.” Under the notion of 
liberty we find such rights as free- 
dom of religion, speech, press, and 
assembly, freedom from unjust 
search, freedom of the people to 
exercise their rights and duties with 
regard to government. 

Contrary to the commonly ac- 
cepted belief of those outside her 
fold, the Church is not the enemy 
of man’s liberty. She does not 


force anyone’s conscience. In fact, 
upholding the sacred dignity of 
man’s conscience, she declares that 
those. who, through no fault of 


their own, do not recognize the 
Church as true but who live strictly 
in accord with the dictates of con- 
science are saved. She does say 
that all those who are not members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, the 
Chureh, are damned; but she also 
holds that all who live humanly, 
obeying conscience, are of her fold 
even though they may not explicitly 
profess the Catholic Church as 
Christ’s Church. Those who know 
the true Church are bound in con- 
science by her laws and precepts, 
over and above the strict rule of 
reason. Baptism, and all the sacra- 
ments, too, may be administered 
only with the consent of the sub- 
ject. For children this consent is 
supplied by the sponsors. But, 
what of the cases of mass-baptisms, 
such as those reported among the 
wild, roaming bands of barbarians 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, in 
which droves of pagans were herd- 


ed at swordspoint to the saving 
waters of Baptism? Of these we 
can only say that the act of an in- 
dividual member of the Church does 
not always represent the attitude of 
the Church, just as citizens and even 
representatives of our nation in a 
foreign country do not always rep- 
resent the true mind of our nation. 
Without doubt Catholics have vio- 
lated the rights of others to liberty; 
this action did not, however, repre- 
sent the whole Church but only in- 
dividual members. 

A number of historians attribute 
the growth of liberty in the world 
to the rise of Protestantism. They 
say, for example, that it was 
through the influence of Puritanism 
that freedom of religion was insti- 
tuted. They put forth interesting 
and plausible arguments which are 
true as far as they go. But the fact 
that the Catholic colony, Maryland, 
from its very foundation offered 
shelter to all, regardless of religion, 
they overlook entirely. It may be 
correct to say that the Puritans had 
a hand in establishing freedom of 
religion in the Constitution; but it 
is unfair to say that they insti- 
tuted what was granted by Catho- 
lics in the Colonies a hundred years 
earlier. The Catholic colony was 
granting religious freedom while all 
the others were demanding it. 

We find that throughout Chris- 
tian teaching the essential freedom 
of man is upheld. In the mystery 
of the Annunciation we discover 
the importance that God attaches to 
man’s free will. The freedom of 
man is such an inherent right that 
even God dared not violate it; to do 
so would require changing the very 
nature of man. Before the infinite 
power of God could form the body 
of Jesus in the womb of the Most 
Blessed Virgin, she must give her 
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consent. The Archangel Gabriel 
was sent to announce the event and 
to obtain the Virgin’s consent. Not 
until her “fiat: be it done” was 
pronounced could the almighty 
power of God be exercised; the sal- 
vation of the entire human race de- 
pended on the free will of a maiden 
in Nazareth. God Himself dared 
not violate the sanctuary of her lib- 
erty. Such a bulwark is the liberty 
of the human personality. 

One of the ramifications of the 
right to liberty is the right of the 
people to establish their govern- 
ment. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which the Supreme Court 
has declared to be the “thought and 
spirit” of the Constitution, pro- 
claims the purpose of government: 


“To secure these rights (life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness), 
governments are instituted among 


men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute a 
new government... .” 


Also in the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution we find the words, “We, 
the people of the United States” and 
not “We, the states” nor “in the 
name of the King.” Both these pas- 
sages indicate that the United 
States was established on the prin- 
ciple that the people have the right 
to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment. These two passages are 
the foundation of the Ninth and 
Tenth Amendments. Like all the 
other rights, this, teo, has its basis 
in Christian tradition. Indirectly, 
these notions came into the Decla- 
ration of Independence from the 
writings of St. Robert Bellarmine, 
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the great Jesuit cardinal and Doctor 
of the Church who opposed the doc- 
trine of the Divine Right of Kings 
as proposed by King James I. of 
England. In his De Laicis sive Se- 
cularibus Bellarmine holds that all 
authority is from God, that civil 
authority is bestowed upon the peo- 
ple by God, that government can be 
just only when it holds its author- 
ity from the people. Sir Robert 
Filmer, endeavoring to refute these 
arguments, wrote a treatise entitled 
Patriarcha, or the Natural Power 
of Kings in which, believing Bellar- 
mine’s theories to be so absurd that 
they would refute themselves, he 
summarizes the Catholic doctrine 
on political authority: 


“To make evident the grounds of 
this question about the natural lib- 
erty of mankind, I will lay down 
some passages of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine that may best unfold the state 
of this controversy. Secular or civil 
power (saith he) is instituted by 
men; it is in the people unless they 
bestow it on a Prince. This power 
is immediately in the whole multi- 
tude, as in the subject of it; for this 
power is in the Divine Law, but the 
Divine Law hath given it to no par- 
ticular man. If the Positive Law 
be taken away there is no reason 
why amongst a multitude (who are 
equal) one rather than another 
should bear rule over the rest. 
Power is given by the multitude to 
one man, or to more, by the game 
law of nature; for the common- 
wealth cannot exercise this power, 
therefore, it is bound to bestow it 
upon some man or some few. It de- 
pends upon the consent of the mul- 
titude to ordain over themselves a 
king, counsel or other magistrates; 
and if there be a lawful cause, the 
multitude may change the kingdom 





into an aristocracy or democracy. 
Thus far Bellarmine; in which pas- 
sages are comprised the strength 
of all that I have read or heard pro- 
duced for the natural liberty of the 
subject.” 


Thomas Jefferson’s library, now 
in the Library of Congress, con- 
tained a volume of Patriarcha. 
Next to the foregoing passage there 
are several pencil markings, indi- 
cating that this summary of Bellar- 
mine impressed the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. In 
fact, the similarity between the 
ideas of this passage and the ideas 
of the purpose of government from 
the Declaration is striking. It was 
through Filmer that the Catholic 
doctrines of civil authority were 
absorbed into the fiber of our na- 
tion’s government. Bellarmine was 
not original in his notions; he was 
merely drawing on the tradition of 
the Church and, especially, upon 
the teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and of Christ before Pilate 
when He said, “You would not have 
any power over Me, if it were not 
given you from above.” Algeron 
Sidney, who also influenced Jeffer- 
son’s theory of government, in his 
Discourses Concerning Government 
which served the twofold purpose 
of refuting Filmer and of promot- 
ing his popular sovereignty teach- 
ings, says of Bellarmine’s writings: 


“There is certainly nothing new 
in them. We see the same as to the 
substance in those who wrote many 
ages before him, as well as in many 
that have lived since his time, who 
neither minded him, nor what he 


had written; . . . he seems to have 
laid the foundation of his discourses 
in such common notions as were 
assented to by all mankind.” 
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It may be well to mention here 
that neither Bellarmine nor St. 
Thomas believed democracy to be 
the ideal form of government. In 
fact, both held that a combination 
monarchy and democracy was the 
best form of government. This 
type of government is like that of 
the Church where the rulers are ab- 
solute but not hereditary, since they 
are drawn from the ranks of the 
governed. Democracy, in their 
opinion was impractical, lent itself 
too readily to demagogy and mass- 
action. The power of a despot ends 
with his death, but how can sur- 
cease be obtained from the rule of 
a power-mad people? It is prob- 
able that they are right; certainly 
they are, in the case of a direct de- 
mocracy. The government of the 
United States, however, is not a 
true democracy; it is a republic 
ruled by representative govern- 
ment, which representative govern- 
ment is yearly losing more and 
more power and prestige into the 
hands of central bureaus. From the 
moment of its inception the United 
States has become ever more cen- 
tralized. Still, as it stands today, 
it is one of the few nations on the 
earth granting its citizens the right 
of liberty. 

Property is the third and last of 
the primary rights of man. Among 
its supports are Articles IIL, V., 
and VII. of the Bill of Rights. Like 
the right of liberty, the right of 
property finds its explanation in the 
necessity of man; for, without the 
right of holding property continu- 
ously as one’s own, free from the 
interference of others, the full de- 
velopment of man’s powers is im- 
paired. Moreover, as in the case of 
liberty, the right of property is 
from God. Man is only the steward 
who is responsible for the use or 
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abuse of it. Because of the diffi- 
culty of using property correctly, 
the Church, in the first ages, follow- 
ing Christ’s teaching, “It is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
held all property in common. We 
should not look on this as a con- 
demnation of property, for the early 
Christians relinquished their rights 
to property to show that they were 
willing to leave all to follow Christ. 
Christ told the rich young man in 
the Gospel “Go, sell what thou hast 
and give to the poor....” This is, 
at least implicitly, a sanction for 
the right of property; for, if it is a 
work of perfection, a counsel, to 
give up the exercise of one’s right 
to property, surely the right must 
exist. And again, if Christ were op- 
posed to the possession of property, 
would He have told the man to 
“sell” his property, transfer the 
title of ownership to someone else? 
In addition, we find an express right 
to private property in the Seventh 
Commandment. 

St. Ambrose, who lived in the 
fourth century tells us: “Not those 
who have riches are condemned but 
those who do not know how to use 
them.” St. Jerome, too, another 
Father of the Church, sanctions the 
right of property in his Commen- 
tary on Ecclesiastes: “A wise man 
with riches has greater glory than 
one who is wise only. Some need 
riches and others wisdom.” And 
lastly, St. Thomas in the Summa 
Contra Gentiles writes: 


“The right of riches is not in it- 
self unlawful if the order of reason 
be observed: That a man possess 
justly what he owns, and use it in 
a proper manner for himself and 
others.” 
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The religious vows, which have 
existed in the Church from earliest 
times, indicate that the Church has 
always regarded the rights of life, 
liberty, and property as natural to 
man. By the simple vow of poverty 
the religious gives us the exercise of 
the right of property; by obedience, 
the religious gives up the free exer- 
cise of his own will and judgment, 
submitting it to that of another; by 
chastity the religious, since he can- 
not completely give up the right to 
life, relinquishes the right to per- 
petuate himself in children. From 
this we can infer that the rights of 
life, liberty, and property were con- 
sidered existent by the Church; for 
a man cannot offer to God as a sac- 
rifice that to which he has no right. 
In the First Epistle of St. John, too, 
we find these three rights men- 
tioned, but from the standpoint of 
their violation. He says, “All that 
is in the world is the concupiscence 
of the flesh, and the concupiscence 
of the eyes, and the pride of life.” 

Here St. John cendemns the ex- 
cesses which may result from these 
primary rights; the concupiscence 
of the flesh, an excessive care for 
one’s life, valuing it unreasonably 
above the life of the soul and eter- 
nal salvation; the concupiscence of 
the eyes, attaching oneself to the 
goods of this world, heaping up un- 
reasonably a fortune at the expense 
of the neighbor’s welfare; the pride 
of life, license, seeking one’s own 
way in everything, not wishing to 
submit to the authority of another, 
not even to one’s own conscience. 
It is well to remember that, since 
these rights are necessary for the 
full life of men, it is in these very 
rights that the devil attempts to 
move man to overstep the bounds 
of reason and good will in his ac- 
tivity. Christ was tempted in 
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them; in the right of life, by the 
temptation to turn stones into 
bread; in the right of property, by 
the offer of all the kingdoms of the 
earth; in the right of liberty by 
throwing himself from the pinnacle 
of the Temple so that the angels 
would bear him up and His Mes- 
siahship would be revealed. The 
Catholic doctrine of the rights of 
man thus holds to the middle way: 
man has rights, but he must be- 
ware of valuing these rights above 
the goal of life, God. 

This treatment by no means ex- 
hausts the subject, but merely in- 
dicates in a somewhat superficial 
way that in the Christian tradition, 
long before the so-called “Enlight- 
enment” and before the American 
Revolution, these rights were 
taught by the Church. The rights 
of life, liberty, and property have 
always found their stanchest guard- 
ian and defender in the Catholic 
Church. 

During the past few months the 
flow of patriotic oratory has been 
ever more fervid. The smooth- 
flowing, sweet-sounding words lib- 
erty, democracy, defense, freedom, 
have recurred ever more frequent- 
ly; yet how rarely is heard men- 
tion of Christ and His Church 
wherein alone the fullness of life 
can be found. The notion of right 
is incomprehensible in any but a 
Christian society; in fact, it is only 
in the Mystical Body of Christ that 
perfection can be attained. And 
yet we hear nothing about it dur- 
ing these trying days. A true Chris- 
tian, whether he be American, Ger- 
man, French, Japanese, or African 
must be a firm believer in the 
rights that are assured in the 
American Constitution. Only a 
Christian (in heart, if not in pro- 
fession) can be a true American. 
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Yet, while on the one hand writers 
and orators prate about democracy, 
on the other they attack, slander, 
and debase that which is the only 
sure foundation of democracy. 
They speak of the rights of man, 
while they deny the existence of 
God, the supernatural life, and the 
very nature of man on which these 
rights are based. It is a strange 
sort of procedure which attempts 
to strengthen a besieged edifice by 
weakening its foundation. 

It is almost axiomatic that no 
one, no organization, has ever been 
persecuted unless it stood in the 
way of someone’s ambition and 
folly. The Catholic Church, down 
through the ages, has been perse- 
cuted for one reason and one rea- 
son only, because she demanded 
that all men be accorded their God- 
given rights. The Jews persecuted 
Christ because He showed them up 
for the hypocrites they were, and 
demanded that they work for the 
fulfillment of the rights of their 
God, their country, and their neigh- 
bor. The Romans persecuted the 
infant Church because it inveighed 
against the lust, immorality, and 
corruption of the Roman state. 
Nearly every Protestant sect origi- 
nated because the Church refused to 
back down from her stand on the 
law of God; she refused to violate 
the rights that God has given men. 
The Reformers demanded their 
“rights” but they neglected their 
duty to secure the rights of others. 
In our own day the Catholic Church 
has been persecuted in Russia and 
Mexico because she refused to deny 
her rights as a society of men, hav- 
ing as a society those same rights 
of life, liberty, and property as 
have the men. Now in Germany, 
according to reports, she is being 
persecuted once again because she 
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will not make way for “progress,” 
and an ideology of race-supremacy. 
She still holds fast to her original 
position; all men are created equal 
before God, and have certain in- 
alienable rights. 

What of the United States? Is 
man’s freedom for a full life safe? 
The recent heightening of activity 
against the Church seems to indi- 
cate that it is not. This persecu- 
tion is no outward persecution that 
can be fought in blood and mar- 
tyrs. It is an insidious, secretive 
kind that aims at undermining the 
foundations of the Church by weak- 
ening her esteem in the eyes of 
men. It is the kind that fattens it- 
self on half-truths, insinuations, 
and misrepresentations. Not car- 
ried on in the open like the perse- 
cutions of old, it utilizes propa- 
ganda and fifth column activity like 
modern warfare. Its chief aim is 


the belittling or the ignoring of the 
Church’s solutions to the world’s 


ills. Instances are afforded in the 
refusal to recognize that the Pope 
is a power for peace, that our na- 
tion rests on Christian principles, 
that the Church seeks the welfare 
of all mankind and not the wealth 
of her clergy. The Church has no 
need to fear the truth; but half- 
truths and misrepresentations she 
must fear because of their corro- 
sive effects. Bearing the semblance 
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of truths, they work havoc in the 
minds and hearts of men before 
their falsity is revealed. 

One may wonder where such a 
procedure will end. It is not diffi- 
cult to foresee. If the Church is per- 
secuted, silenced, driven under 
ground, the one protection under 
which those calumniators have been 
able to carry on their work will be 
destroyed, and the crushing force 
of tyranny will grind them to the 
earth. Is this possible? Absolute- 
ly; it is even probable. Within a 
few years this land of liberty and 
freedom may be changed into a 
veritable hell. If precedents are 
wanted, look at Russia and Ger- 
many. Note the effects of the de- 
struction of the Church by a god- 
less civil authority. But, even 
though such a condition should 
prevail in every corner of the earth, 
it could not endure; for, liberty al- 
ways has one sure defense in the 
Church with which Christ promises 
to remain until the consummation 
of the world. To ensure a renewal 
of democracy, of life, liberty, and 
happiness in the world, there is one 
means, a return to reasonable, sane 
living, a return to the Christ-life. 
Democracy is the fruit of Christian- 
ity. There can be no democracy, 
no rights of man, unless Christ 
reigns in the hearts of men, unless 
Christ be King of every heart. 
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E reproduce below (1) a tele- 
gram from Mr. S. Stanwood 
Menken, an attorney of New York 
City, concerning Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s speech delivered in Des 
Moines, lowa, September 11, 1941, 
addressed to Mr. Amos Pinchot, a 
member of the National Committee 
of the America First Committee, 
and (2) Mr. Pinchot’s reply; (3) an 
unsolicited letter from Dr. Hyman 
Lischner, former President of B’nai 
Brith at San Diego and prominent 
Pacific Coast physician, addressed 
to the America First Committee, en- 
dorsing Colonel Lindbergh’s stand. 
We consider this correspondence 
of sufficient importance to be pre- 
served. 


Amos R. E. Prncnor, 
Milford Pike County, Penn. 

May I as an old friend knowing 
your broad democratic and human- 
istic views urge upon you to consider 
the importance of the America First 
Committee disavowing Lindbergh. We 
have no room in America for his pro- 
Nazi undemocratic advocacy. He is 
a great comfort to Germany and you 
can do no greater service than dis- 
avowing him. Best personal regards. 
+ S. STANWoop MENKEN. 


October 4, 1941. 
S. STANWooD MENKEN, Esq., 
44 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Stanwood: 

Your wire to me came ata time when 
the National Committee of America 
First was about to meet in Chicago to 
issue their statement re Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s Iowa speech. And, since that 
statement was published, perhaps the 
need of an answer to your wire lies 
only in the fact that you are an old 


friend whose opinion and good will I 
truly value. 

Our statement said that we did not 
consider the Lindbergh speech anti- 
Semitic. As you know, it did not 
criticize, or tend in any way to criti- 
cize, the Jewish people on the ground 
of race or religion. It did, however, 
state plainly what I think you will 
agree is true, namely that, as a group, 
the Jews of America are for interven- 
tion, and that they constitute one of 
the main forces for intervention. And 
this I have heard no Jewish leader or 
critic of the speech in any way deny. 
They may have done so, but I haven’t 
heard of it up to date. Indeed, the 


strong and almost universal pro-inter- 
vention sentiment of the Jews in this 
country is as generally conceded as it 
is natural and understandable. 

I may be wrong but, in view of this, I 


see no more impropriety in expressing 
the opinion, provided it is sincere and 
well-founded, that the Jews are inter- 
ventionists, than in saying, for exam- 
ple, the people of Polish or Dutch de- 
scent in this country are, as a group, 
interventionist. After all, why, in dis- 
cussing the affairs of our country, is 
it either wrong, anti-social, or intol- 
erant to say that any group is in- 
terventionist? Interventionism is no 
crime. Therefore, why should the 
Jewish people, who, because of Hit- 
ler’s persecutions, have so much rea- 
son to desire intervention, and who 
are undeniably for it, ask that this 
fact should never be discussed, and 
that it should be surrounded by a 
taboo? 

It seems to me—and here I would 
like very much to have your opinion 
—that the way for the Jewish people 
to have met Lindbergh’s statement, if 
it wasn’t true, was to have some of 
their conspicuous leaders come out 
and say it wasn’t true in clear words. 
Instead of that, as it seems to me, they 
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have put forward a claim to a sort of 
special privilege to have immunity 
from having their stand spoken about 
in public. And I don’t think this is 
good stuff, or wise stuff, in the long 
run. 

In this country decisions are still 
made, to a large if diminishing extent, 
by public opinion. In any democracy 
it is desirable that all groups of peo- 
ple, all interests, should record their 
opinions and their stands on public 
questions frankly and openly, and 
should welcome equally open and 
frank discussion. That, I think, is the 
way we get on best. And I don’t for 
a minute believe that it helps things 
to say: “Why, here is a group, here is 
a portion of our body politic — Jews, 
er Catholics, or Protestants, or people 
of French, Belgian, German, Russian, 
or other extraction—whose particular 
opinions and aims must never be men- 
tioned aloud, and may be spoken of 
only in whispers.” 

I am deeply concerned about this 
matter. I think the Lindbergh state- 
ment was true. And so far I have met 
no Jewish man or woman who doesn’t 
admit it’s true, and very few who are 
not hell-bent for intervention. 

I’m inclined to believe that it would 
have been better, from many points of 
view, if Jewish leaders had replied to 
Colonel Lindbergh by saying: “Yes, of 
course we are for intervention. And 
here are our very good reasons,” or 
else not to have taken issue at all. As 
things stand, many who are pressing 
the country along the road to war are 
now engaged in calling attention to 
the Jewish pro-intervention stand by 
denouncing Lindbergh, who mentioned 
it aloud, as intolerant. 

I think the matter could be helped 
if some big Jewish leader would take 
the bull by the horns and state the 
facts. But I am by no means con- 
vinced that the errors that have been 
made can so easily be healed. 

Nobody is much concerned if one 
says that the people of German or 
Italian extraction in this country are, 
on the whole, anti - interventionist, 
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which happens to be the fact. No one 
is much concerned if it is said that the 
administration, heavily backed by the 
opinion of certain southern states and 
various domestic and foreign groups, 
is interventionist, that is to say be- 
lieves that this country should enter 
the war on the side of Great Britain. 
But if you say the Jews are, on the 
whole, for the same program as the 
President, et cetera, you must expect 
trouble. And this seems to me quite 
silly and unnecessary in a nation 
which supposedly plays no favorites, 
in a nation where the public attitudes 
of the people and all groups that com- 
pose them should obviously be dis- 
cussable. 

Needless to say I’m thoroughly op- 
posed to anti-Semitism in any form, 
and equally opposed to any discrimi- 
nation for or against any group on ac- 
count of race, nationality, creed or 
anything else. And I just can’t bring 
myself to believe that any group ought 
to regard itself as occupying a posi- 
tion where its deeds, words, or atti- 
tudes in regard to any public question 
should be unmentionable. There’s 
something wrong about that. And 
there’s something wrong about the 
idea that the person who does mention 
them, fairly and objectively, should be 
accused of trying to incite prejudice. 

I want to be fair and reasonably 
sensible, especially as I’m convinced 
that the worst possible thing for the 
Jews in America is to sour on any- 
body who talks frankly about ques- 
tions affecting the Jews, and refuses 
to surround them with foolish taboos 
which, in the long run, cannot fail to 
defeat their purpose. 

At the present moment we, as Ameri- 
can citizens, face the responsibility of 
taking our part in choosing between 
intervention and non-intervention, be- 
tween peace and war, which is per- 
haps the most important decision a 
people is ever called on to make. On 
the one hand, we can choose peace and 
maintain the so-called defensive posi- 
tion, advocated by America First, 
Colonel Lindbergh, Hanson Baldwin 





of The New York Times, Major Al Wil- 
liams, Colonel Frederick Palmer, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Phillips of the Army 
General Staff, and almost every mili- 
tary authority, a position in which 
our country, and indeed this conti- 
nent and hemisphere, is admittedly 
safe from invasion, provided we go to 
it and accumulate the air power which 
is within our ability to have in the 
near future. 

On the other hand, we can, if we 
like and, as the interventionists ad- 
vise, abandon the defensive position 
and send our military forces to fight 
abroad from three to nine thousand 
miles from our home bases. We can 
follow a naval war up with an expe- 
ditionary force on the, I believe, ut- 
terly false theory that a great over- 
seas expedition can be landed on hos- 
tile shores, against modern land de- 
fenses and modern bombing power, 
without incurring a staggering disas- 
ter. But, whichever course we choose, 


it is essential that everyone of us 
should be guided by just one primary 


consideration, asking ourselves but 
one question: Which course is for the 
best good of our country? 

Many of us, and I happen to be 
among the number, have had friends 
or relatives who have been liquidated 
or subjected to barbarities at the 
hands of one or another of the un- 
speakable dictators of Europe. And 
the effect of this upon our attitude to- 
ward war is necessarily strong. Nev- 
ertheless, hard as it may be, and irre- 
spective of whether we are Catholics, 
Jews, or Protestants, we should try to 
allow no such circumstance to sway 
us in our judgment on the war and 
peace issue. I hope and believe that 
you will agree that it is the interest of 
our country and our people that should 
guide us exclusively in this matter. 
Americans should be for America first, 
just as the English are for England 
first, preferring the welfare of their 
own land to that of all cthers. 

The foregoing seems to be not only 
the proper, decent, and human conclu- 
sion, but the practical one dictated by 
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common sense and the lessons of his- 
tory. For the sake of our own civi- 
lization and, for that matter, civiliza- 
tion in general, we should protect and 
cultivate our own garden, maintain 
our own political and economic sys- 
tems and way of life that have made 
us a mighty, free, and beneficent 
power. 

Speaking of history, we must not 
forget that nothing stands out more 
clearly in history, whether ancient or 
modern, than the fact that no nation 
has ever embarked on and followed 
far-flung, ambitious schemes of world 
conquest, world control, and world re- 
form, such as Mr. Roosevelt is propa- 
gandizing right now, without losing 
its own integrity, its power, and its 
usefulness to its own people and 
everyone else. 

One of the reasons that I joined 
America First was that it sternly re- 
jects the destructive and silly notion 
that America should go forth over the 
world and dominate it, fight its wars, 
write its peace, and from that point 
proceed to reform all the peoples of 
the world, democratizing them and 
guaranteeing them a millennium of 
justice and happiness, world without 
end, amen! 

Stanwood, this frothy yet deadly, 
megalomanial dream, “dream of the 
strong man making great and greater 
ever things that are not of God,” as 
our friend Euripides put it some time 
ago, is as crazy as the mutterings of 
some poor devil dying of ureamic 
poisoning. And, what is more, it is 
the same terrible dream that inspired 
the Greeks, when they multiplied 
their responsibilities beyond their 
strength and went in for empire, that 
sustained Louis XIV. when, drunk 
with executive power, he went forth 
to bring French culture to the world, 
that bled the French people white un- 
der Napoleon and landed their peer- 
less leader in exile, and that now lurks 
in the minds of people who have no 
use for democracy and think in terms 
of personal power, here and abroad. 

Drop me a line, or drop into my 
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office some day on the way up town. 
I'd like to see you again and talk 
things over, especially if, in your esti- 
mation, my letter is on the wrong 
track. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Amos PincHoT. 


P.S. Re your estimate of Lind- 
bergh, I must disagree with you on 
that point. He is neither pro-Nazi nor 
undemocratic. He is simply saying 
now what Roosevelt and Willkie were 
saying up to the moment the ballots 
were counted on November 5th, name- 
ly that the interests of the American 
people demand that we should keep 
out of foreign wars and promptly 
build an impregnable defense. If that 
is being pro-Nazi, or “a comfort to 
Germany,” then Roosevelt, Willkie, 
and the principal leaders in both 
parties were a comfort to Germany till 
they suddenly changed their tune 
when the polls closed on election day. 
The truth is Lindbergh has remained 
sincerely and uncompromisingly 
American, at a time when foreign and 
domestic propagandists and hyphen- 
ates have, as in the case of the former 
World War, made it fashionable, in 
certain circles, to put almost any 
country ahead of our own. I am per- 
sonally grateful to Colonel Lindbergh 
for helping to keep America patriotic 
and sane. 


Dr. Hyman Lischner’s letter: 


GENERAL Rosert E. Woop, 

Chairman, America First Committee, 
Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sir: 

Will you permit an humble Ameri- 
can born in Russia, of Jewish parent- 
age to give expression of gratitude to 
the noble service your Committee is 
performing in holding up the light of 
reason and unbiased judgment amidst 
gathering clouds of emotion and pas- 
sion. Those of us, and I believe there 
are millions, who feel that our trust 
and confidence was betrayed by “cam- 
paign oratory” must not allow our- 


selves to be again swayed and con- 
fused by the oratory and side quips of 
the hired “attorney for the defense.” 
Let us read and re-read the farsighted 
words, aye, prophetic words of that 
courageous and robust American, 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. Where, 
in the name of American good sense, 
can we find even the slightest sugges- 
tion of race prejudice in all his talks 
or writings. There may be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether we 
should move toward or threaten to go 
to war, but can anyone with reason and 
good sight deny that the three groups 
named are among those most impor- 
tant in “pressing this country toward 
war’? Why single out the Jewish 
group? Are they not classed equally 
with the very respectable British and 
Administration groups? As a matter 
of fact, Col. Lindbergh is sympa- 
thetic with the feelings and natural 
concern of the American Jews for 
their brethren in Germany. He holds 
that they, as also the British, have real 
cause to be concerned and are more 
consistent and sincere in the pursuit 
of their policies. The progressive 
war propaganda of the Administra- 
tion, with its continually increasing 
governing power, stands alone appar- 
ently uninfluenced by any compunc- 
tion of a violation of trust or by any 
natural feeling for the immediate wel- 
fare of its own people, particularly the 
youth of America. Col. Lindbergh 
but repeats wisely the lesson Israel 
ought to have learned through the 
teachings of her prophets and philoso- 
phers and in the experience she has 
gone through during the many cen- 
turies of persecution in various lands. 
Are the diseases, the materialistic 
concepts, the race and class prejudices 
in Europe today less contagious than 
the flu or the emotional and economic 
diseases carried over from Europe dur- 
ing the last war? 

Mark well these classic words of 
Lindbergh: “Tolerance is a virtue that 
depends upon peace and strength. His- 
tory shows that it cannot survive war 
and devastation.” It is no discredit to 
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the Jewish people that a large “own- 
ership and influence in our Motion 
Picture Industry” is in their hands, 
but there is danger in the possibility 
of allowing their personal feelings and 
natural concern to influence their own 
judgment and the judgment of the 
American people as a whole. It is no 
discredit to the man in a jury panel 
who is eliminated from jury service 
because of personal interest in the 
case. (Incidentally, it is an old truism 
that increase of power for any part or 
group demands an increased sense of 
moral responsibility to the whole. A 
little self-imposed timely house-clean- 
ing along several lines may save some 
real embarrassment from the outside 
that is sure to come in the near future 
to our movie magnates and directors, 
and their pious defenders—Jews or 
Gentiles.) 

Is it prejudice on the part of some 
of our representative men who see, for 
instance, self-interested bias in a labor 
group, capitalistic group, or a govern- 
mental group? Asa nation, we have not 
yet overcome our European heredity 
of group bias —racial, religious, and 
economic. We are sick, suffering from 
lack of co-ordination economically, 
mentally and emotionally. We are go- 
ing through a transitional period 
threatening the very heart of America. 
How dare we pursue steps that ulti- 
mately must lead us into the very mael- 
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strom of hatred and passion? Our 
urgent duty now is to stabilize our 
emotions, to rationalize our thinking, 
to put our own house in order, to 
gather our moral, mental and physical 
strength, that our commanding voice 
may be heard and obeyed. How often 
have we witnessed one man with 
moral courage and strong voice stop- 
ping a panic-stricken mob from de- 
stroying itself and others? 

It is the silent inner prayer of a 
hundred million Americans that the 
leaders of the America First Commit- 
tee and others active in the effort to 
keep this country out of war, do not 
permit themselves to be confused by 
side issues and differences of opinion 
as to what Col. Lindbergh, Senator 
Wheeler, Clark, Nye or Johnson may 
or may not say, as individuals, but all 
continue perseveringly united on fun- 
damental principles in the supreme 
effort now necessary to save this na- 
tion from impending disaster, holding 
it to its manifest destiny as a Republic 
of Brotherhood and a haven for the 
heavy laden and oppressed. 

Yours for America as a Whole, 
“One and Indivisible,” 
(Signed) HyMaAn LISCHNER. 

P.S. “At what point then is the ap- 
proach of danger to be expected? I 
answer, if it ever reach us, it must 
spring up amongst us; it cannot come 
from abroad” (Abraham Lincoln). 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


VICEROY SARAH GIVES WAY TO ANNE OF ENGLAND 


ARAH JENNINGS and Col. John 

Churchill first met at the Court 
of Charles II. when she was sixteen 
and he was twenty-four. They fell 
in love at once and remained in love 
for the rest of their tumultuous 
lives. Both were members of the 
household of the Duke and Duchess 
of York but John had already seen 
service in France and owed the 
start of the great fortune he was to 
amass to a gift from a royal mis- 
tress, who fell for awhile under the 
spell of the handsome boy-soldier. 
Nature had endowed John and 
Sarah with a most unusual amount 
of beauty, ambition, ability — and 
avarice, and together they rose from 
the ranks of simple country gentry 
to be the ranking and richest mem- 
bers of the British peerage if not of 
all Europe. 

The romance of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough is a bit of 
international drama played to the 
tune of most of the kingdoms and 
principalities of the Continent and 
to the victorious roar of the can- 
nons of Blenheim and Ramillies, 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet; their 
love letters were written and read 
on battlefields or royal antecham- 
bers; their love- making was the 
time snatched from affairs of state; 
they went their way through pal- 
aces until they reached the colos- 
sal halls of their own palace of 
Blenheim. The ambitions of John 
and his Sarah were only bounded 
by the map of Europe and, while he 


planned and executed the boldest 
campaigns since Julius Caesar, 
Sarah saw to it that her husband 
had the support of his sovereign, 
the dowdy, gouty, muddle - headed 
Queen Anne who looked to her girl- 
hood confidante, Sarah, for advice 
on everything from royal house- 
keeping to statesmanship. Pos- 
sessed of a beauty that was still 
radiant when she was sixty, the 
Duchess had the rapid-fire, impa- 
tient efficiency of a modern machine 
gun while the Duke, like one of his 
own choicely decorated cannon, 
disguised the explosive force of his 
will power under an irresistible 
charm of manuer. He loved money 
almost as much as he loved his 
army but most of all he loved Sarah 
and thought it no waste of time to 
expend as much diplomacy on his 
domestic harmony as on the peace 
of Europe. That he kept peace 
with Sarah was one of his greatest 
victories! 

The play now called Anne of 
England was seen six years ago in 
London as Viceroy Sarah and was 
rewritten by Ethel Borden and 
Mary Cass Canfield for Mr. Gilbert 
Miller whose experience with Brit- 
ish queens was so profitably in- 
augurated with Victoria Regina. 
Mr. Miller no doubt felt that the 
admirable Anne of Barbara Everest 
deserved stage center but Sarah is 
certainly the dynamo of the story, 
which pivots on the intrigue of Abi- 
gail Hill (Mrs. Masham), a lady-in- 
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waiting, against her cousin and 
patroness, the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough and results in the dismissal of 
the Duchess and the resignation of 
the Duke. It is not only unwise to 
divide the sympathy of an audience 
but unfortunate to end historical 
pageantry on a note of bathos, and 
instead of the Duke declaring that 
he is delighted to enjoy some pri- 
vate life with Sarah and letting the 
curtain fall on the famous lovers, 
it now comes down on the old 
Queen sighing as she exchanges 
her Tory favorites for the Whigs. 

Anne of England may be already 
in the warehouse’ when this is 
printed but if the play had been 
half so fine as Mr. Miller’s produc- 
tion of it, its success would have 
been assured. Thanks to the sets 
of Dubujinsky, one moved through 
an enchanted retrospect of Stuart 
London — Marlborough House and 


Kensington Palace with vistas of 
formal gardens—while Miss Ever- 
est presented, without any sense of 


caricature, a completely credible 
picture of the one Stuart Princess 
who was domestic, devout and dull; 
whose only charm was her speak- 
ing voice which Charles II. had had 
trained by the actress, Mrs. Better- 
ton; who loved to prove her own 
royalty by “touching” the sick to 
cure them and putting on all the 
crown jewels; who gave a touch of 
comfortable middle-class life to the 
court by calling the Duchess, Mrs. 
Freeman and herself, Mrs. Morley 
in their letters, and who was more 
afraid of Mrs. Freeman’s temper 
than the French invasion. 

The excellent cast included Fred- 
eric Worlock as Marlborough, Jes- 
sica Tandy as Mrs. Masham, Regi- 
nald Mason as Godolphin, Leo G. 
Carroll as Mr. Harley and a German 

1 Now closed. 
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actor of great ability, H. H. von 
Twardowski as the Prince Consort. 
Only Flora Robson as Sarah seemed 
miscast. She was a stately matron 
but not a blonde termagant. A 
score of seventeenth century music 
had been arranged by Haas. What 
a pity that so much interesting ef- 
fort and talent and beauty should 
prove a debit. 


An, WILDERNESS. — The first of 
the revivals at popular prices di- 
rected by Eva Le Gallienne for the 
Theatre Guild to be sent on tour 
after four weeks in New York. 

Once again it made me cry— 
pleasant tears that come from a 
vibration in one’s heart. Eugene 
O’Neill, in this comedy, which he 
dashed off in six weeks in a wave 
of reminiscence about his own boy- 
hood, has gone down to the tender 
roots of American life which since 
then have sent up such shoots as 
Our Town and Life With Father. 
But Our Town and Ah, Wilderness 
have more in common because they 
were written by poets, although 
Thornton Wilder’s community is 
simpler and smaller and is guarded 
by its hills from such dangerous 
metropolitan neighbors as New 
Haven and Waterbury so that its 
picture of family lives is not inter- 
rupted by any such brutal bits as 
the Ah, Wilderness scene of the boy 
and the tart which always leaves 
me wondering if it really belongs to 
the play. Is it the vital contrast 
needed to offset the sentiment? We 
doubt if any lesser artist than 
O'Neill would have dared such 
crashing dissonance. It reminds 
me of the warring colors on a can- 
vas of Matisse. 

Harry Carey is now Nat Miller, 
the small-town newspaper publish- 
er, created by George M. Cohan. 
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Cohan and O'Neill fitted themselves 
to each other so perfectly that even 
to substitute Will Rogers was 
rather like shifting a glove to an- 
other set of fingers, but Mr. Carey, 
if he misses some of the great 
comedian’s magical hesitancies, 
thoroughly appreciates Nat Miller’s 
affection—and humor. It is too big 
a part to be limited to any one per- 
sonality. Tom Tully is at his best 
at the famous Fourth of July din- 
ner where his pantomime with the 
lobster is a masterpiece. William 
Prince, who has been trained by 
Maurice Evans, is the rebellious 
1906 adolescent who has fed him- 
self on such strong food as Ibsen 
and Swinburne and thanks to his 
training, this Richard can read 
poetry. It is not an easy part to 
cast for it requires youth and de- 
mands experience. Ah, Wilderness 
has not much of a story—just how 


a boy found himself and how he 
and his Father came to a new un- 
derstanding of each other but 
O’Neill knew that such understand- 
ings are the strength—or weakness 


—of our American life. We thor- 
oughly recommend this first Guild 
revival._—At the Guild. 


Cuckoos ON THE HEARTH.—This 
time the lunatic has escaped the 
asylum before the rise of the cur- 
tain but most of the other charac- 
ters belong there. The warning is 
fairly given and the asylum is near 
by but the hero decides that he can- 
not postpone his bus-trip to New 
York, and leaves his wife with a 
moronic female relative and a vis- 
iting mystery-story writer in the 
usual lonely farmhouse on a dark 
and snowy night and, although the 
heroine is cautioned not to open the 
door, she shortly admits three male 
strangers and faces the second cur- 
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tain, shrieking at her doom. It is 
here that Mr. Brock Pemberton 
seeks to reweave the worn fabric of 
his production with a very rustic 
native of Maine who steps before 
the curtain to assure the audience 
that they haven’t yet seen what 
really happened but only what the 
mystery-writer was writing. Act 
IIl., therefore, is Act II. in another 
form but it’s all no use as far as the 
heroine is concerned and the final 
curtain still leaves her doomed and 
shrieking—even if it’s with another 
man. 

All these Cuckoos will probably 
fly away soon but, meanwhile, they 
exhibit on this hearth the latest 
form of theatrical mania in that the 
mystery-writer is another reincar- 
nation of Alexander Woollcott.—At 
the Morosco. 


Best Foot Forwarp.—Mr. George 
Abbott, retaining his predilection 
for the young, now turns his lively 
spotlight on a Prep School on the 
night of their annual Prom. The 
young ladies of the cast are the 
boys’ high - school - age guests but 
their manners make the average 
chorus girls seem rather demure. 
One has only to contrast the trio 
who sing a much applauded little 
number called “The Three B’s—one 
of them is boogie-woogie—with the 
girls in Charley’s Aunt to gauge the 
distance traveled by the girls of 
1941! They seemed years in ad- 
vanee—if precociousness be prog- 
ress —to the boys. But to judge 
from the comments of the audience 
about us, Mr. Abbott understands 
that the tastes of the musical com- 
edy public are not over-refined and, 
although he presents a story whose 
moral is immaculate, he adds the 
tang of toughness which seems to 
make tickets sell. 
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Little did Bud imagine when he 
wrote his fan letters to Miss Gale 
Joy of Hollywood, that the ejacula- 
tory suggestions of his joy could 
she be his guest at the Prom would 
be taken too seriously. Neither for 
that matter did Miss Joy. But when 
she lost her contract, her agent 
caught at any thread of publicity, 
even a Winsocki senior and, be- 
cause Bud had also invited his “real 
girl,” the ensuing complications in- 
volve the whole school. Mr. Abbott 
does contrive to keep things mov- 
ing at a fox trot pace, Jo Mielziner 
has contributed generously to the 
gaiety with his sets and Gil Strat- 
ton, Jr.’s Bud makes a strong bid 
for sympathy. Miss Rosemary 
Lane is the screen star. The 
dances, directed by Gene Kelly, are 
rollicking; the music fairly so.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


Tue Jooss BALLet.—It was back 
in 1924 that two young men, con- 
nected with the opera house in the 
old town of Munster in Westphalia 
near the Dutch border, formed a 
friendship which has made dance 
history. They were Frederic 
Cohen, conductor, and Kurt Jooss, 
ballet master. It was the period 
when a reaction to the artificial con- 
ventions of classical ballet had set 
in with Isadora Duncan, Laban and 
Wigman and Jooss, who knew 
both schools, conceived a technique 
which would combine the freedom 
of natural movement without the 
grotesque angularities of the mod- 
ern form. At Essen, with Jooss as 
choreographer and dancer and 
Cohen as composer, they com- 


menced to create ballets of their 
own and, in 1932, determined to 
compete in the Concours Interna- 
tionale de la Danse to be held in 
Paris. 


Their entry was The Green 
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Table which won the prize and pro- 
duced a sensation that time has not 
dulled after over a thousand per- 
formances. 

The Jooss Ballet now makes its 
headquarters in England but it is 
a cosmopolitan organization. Un- 
til this tour, Mr. Jooss has always 
danced himself while Mr. Cohen re- 
mains one-half of the orchestra. 
Ever since the historic Parisian 
competition, when it was discov- 
ered that they were only to be al- 
lowed a half-hour rehearsal with 
the orchestra and Mr. Cohen hastily 
rearranged the score for two pianos, 
he has limited his compositions to 
the same instruments, one of 
which he plays himself. They have 
also adhered to the tradition of the 
plain black backdrop. There is no 
member of the original company 
here this season except Mr. and 
Mrs. Cohen (Elsa Kahl) but The 
Green Table, The Big City, The 
Seven Heroes and The Bail in Old 
Vienna are as spirited as ever they 
were. But The Green Table still 
remains the Jooss masterpiece. 
Opening and closing with its diplo- 
mats around the conference table, 
its war pictures are more eloquent 
than ever in their plea for ration- 
ality and peace. The role of Death, 
created by Jooss himself, is now 
danced by Rolf Alexander in the 
same magnificent vein of conquer- 
or, impersonal, inevitable and im- 
placable, to whose gentle arms the 
weary Mother is grateful at the end 
to confide herself. Big City crackles 
with drama but Seven Heroes and 
The Ball in Old Vienna are full of 
the gay satiric humor of which 
Jooss is master. 

The productions new to New 
York are Prodigal Son, Spring 
Tale and Ballade. The latter is 
the story of the jealous Queen 


























and a poisoned flower which is 
given to her rival without any in- 
terruption of the courtly measures 
of the pavane. Spring Tale is a 
fairy story not quite so piquant as 
Seven Heroes but very charming. 
Prodigal Son is longer than the 
other ballets and its beauty is 
checkered with monotony; but in it 
Mrs. Cohen makes the part of the 
Mother a rare and touching charac- 
ter. Drums in Hackensack intro- 
duced an outside choreographer in 
Miss Agnes de Mille who has the 
same sly sense of humor as Mr. 
Jooss. With a score by Mr. Cohen, 
in which old Dutch melodies are 
the foundation, Miss de Mille un- 
folds the tale of Dutch settlers who 
are persuaded by a half-breed to 
get some Indian warriors drunk and 
steal their furs. The little daugh- 
ter of the house is haunted by the 
spirits of the Indian squaws— 
flashily attired in red paint and 
white aprons — and the bad omen 
becomes reality with the reappear- 
ance of the warriors in warpaint. 
The furs are returned, the little 
Dutch girl resumes the dance with 
her brother and sweetheart but the 
half-breed flourishes the skins he 
has contrived to conceal. 

The unchanging black back- 
ground is perfect for the more seri- 
ous and melodramatic numbers but 
the fanciful ones seem to call for 
something gayer to complete the 
picture and particularly in Drums 
in Hackensack we missed a paint- 
ed backdrop. Though too much 
decor may detract from the dance, 
it seems a pity to exclude the 
painter from the alliance of the 
arts organized by Diaghilev. As 
far as music is concerned, Mr. 
Cohen claims his scores are insepa- 
rable from the movements and re- 
fuses to have his music published 
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as it is composed solely for the 
dance. Certain it is that rhythmi- 
cally the music and the dancers are 
fused. There is no chorus work in 
the Jooss organization. Each mem- 
ber of the company remains an in- 
dividual and characterizes his part 


in each ballet. In pantomime no 
one excels their variety of expres- 
sion and gesture. Their men also 
remain manly in their movements 
nor is their emotion bounded by 
their leaps or pirouettes. The repe- 
tition of movements involved in 
following the classical technique 
gives place to an extraordinary 
freedom and originality. What al- 
ways seems particularly striking is 
the noiselessness of the entire com- 
pany in their soft shoes. Elsa 
Kahl, Noelle de Mosa, Hans Zullig, 
Rolf Alexander, and Jack Gansert 
may stand out in especially bright 
outline but it is the unity of the 
Jooss Ballet as a company which is 
their particular strength. — At the 
Mazine Elliott. 


ALL MEN ARE ALIKE. — Bobby 
Clark, an agile comedian of the mu- 
sical comedy stage, has sadly en- 
tered the legitimate theater through 
the back door of an unwieldy Brit- 
ish farce and even more sadly has 
tried to prop up its sagging sup- 
ports by the force of his vulgarities. 
It really is a great pity because Mr. 
Clark has a genius for comedy and 
that he, playing against the reliable 
support of Reginald Denny, is able 
to keep any audience in their seats 
through such trite indiscretions is 
proof that he has a recipe for 
laughs that deserves better treat- 
ment.—At the Hudson. 


Viva O’Brien. — This “aquamu- 
sical” in a great many scenes and a 
swimming pool divides itself be- 














tween Florida and Yucatan. Ce- 
notes, as pools are called by the 
Mayans, are said to be eighty feet 
deep but in the Miami part of the 
musical there are still some very 
dry spots. The Yucatecan atmos- 
phere is more colorful than au- 
thentic but it was such a very good 
idea to take advantage of the mys- 
terious Mayan jungle and the 
beauties of Mexico’s Floating Gar- 
dens that we are really sorry that 
the music and the comedy are not 
on a par with the sets. Once again 
it seems difficult for the theater to 
keep pace with its stage effects.— 
At the Majestic. 


THE ADVENTURES OF Marco POLo. 
—Junior Programs, Inc., is sending 
out on a national tour a most de- 
lightful musical play for children 
with an adult professional cast. 
The sets and costumes are rich and 
gay and excellent contrast and 
variety is gained by having Act I. in 
Venice with Italian music and 
dances while Act II. is in Cathay 
with a thoroughly Chinese atmos- 
phere. The music was arranged by 
Margaret Carlisle while Ruth St. 
Denis has designed and rehearsed 
the dances and her touch has in- 
fused a magic into the whole pro- 
duction. The sword dance reaches 
a crashing climax while a nimble 
young dancer makes Polo’s Chi- 
nese servant a bit of real comedy 
with rapid motion. Saul Lancourt 
has written and staged Marco Polo 
and we think the children who will 
see it are fortunate. It will remain 
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one of the pleasantest memories of 
this season. 


THe Srory or Vatican City.— 
The March of Time has re-edited 
its material on the Vatican and now 
presents a very dignified and beau- 
tiful travelogue with the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen as narrator. 
As the pictures disclose St. Peter’s 
and some of the ceremonies, Mon- 
signor Sheen expounds some of 
the truths of the Catholic Church. 
On the news side there are the 
views of the material administra- 
tion of the Papal State with its 
own post office, freight yard, radio 
station, machine shops, shopping 
service and staffs of experts con- 
tinually at work on the buildings, 
the art treasures and the precious 
MSS. in the vast library. The Swiss 
Guards are the one martial note and 
thie only regret is that their gay uni- 
forms and the gardens are not 
shown in color. We are also just 
a little bit sorry that the Holy Fa- 
ther is seen more often in his triple 
crown than in the white soutane in 
which he seems so close to his chil- 
dren.—At the Belmont. 


THE MARCH OF TIME in Revolt in 
Norway has one of its most dra- 
matic reels. The Nazis patrol the 
land but they cannot prevent the 
anti - Nazi broadcasts, the sabotage 
of the railroads, the kerosene sauce 
on the dried fish sent to Berlin nor 
the hundreds of Norwegian volun- 
teers who manage to sail over to 
England every month. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HELLz-a-Poppin.—Profitable slap- 
stick.—At the Winter Garden. 





December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatHer.—Delightful 
comedy.—At the Empire. 





























December, 1940 


PanaMA Hattie.—Cole Porter has 
written an unusually decorous part 
for Ethel Merman but compensates 
for her respectability by a trio of 
sailors.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1941 


THe Corn Is Green.—Against the 
background of a Welsh mining vil- 
lage, Miss Ethel Barrymore as an 
English spinster struggles to edu- 
cate and befriend a young miner. 
It is the true story of the author, 
Emlyn Williams.—At the Royale. 


February 


My Sister E1LEEN.—The amusing 
sketches of two girls from the West 
in Greenwich Village have a clever 
cast directed by George Kaufman.— 
At the Biltmore. 


Pat Joey.— Even without Gene 
Kelley and with the disadvantage of 
an unattractive story, George Ab- 
bott’s night - club - musical - drama 
still seems popular. The direction 
is smart—so is the music and 
dancing — but the general atmos- 
phere is thoroughly sordid.—At the 
Shubert. 


ARSENIC AND O_p Lace.—Another 
company is doing well in Chicago 
but it would be hard to improve 
upon the cast of this most original 
melodrama.—At the Fulton. 


March 


Lapy IN THE Dark. — The three 
men are new in the cast but Miss 
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Gertrude Lawrence is her old self 
—the epitome of all that delights 
her public.—At the Alvin. 


April 


€Laupia. — The story of a very 
young wife confronted with such 
matters as birth and death. The 
actors have more imagination than 
the author.——At the Booth. 


May 


WATCH ON THE RHINE. — Paul 
Lukas as the liberal German fight- 
ing Nazi domination does a fine 
piece of acting, ably aided by Mady 
Christians as his wife. The play 
won the Pulitzer prize.— At the 
Martin Beck. 


It Happens on IcE.—A splendid 
entertainment at popular prices. 
Beautiful ballets on skates and 
some rare comedians. Just the 
thing for children.— At the Cen- 
ter. 


October 


THE Wookey. — With sound ef- 
fects taken through actual air 
raids, this comedy-drama of the 
owner of a tugboat which rescued 
a destroyer at Dunkirk, brings the 
War very close to the audience. 
Edmund Gwenn has become Mr. 
Wookey. It is hard to speak of his 
performance as acting but it is one 
everybody should see. Although 
the play is rich in comedy, it leaves 
one shaken, and full of humble ad- 
miration for the courage of all the 
Wookeys of the world.—At the 
Plymouth. 


The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Caoss is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Tae Wortp anv THE Faitn. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





TO AN OPEN HEARTH IN THE EVENING 


UST over the hill from where I 

live they have made a new road 
that does not lead to the poor house. 
Oh, no, nothing like that. Instead 
it leads to the “Nelson addition.” 
And what is that? Hardly a moon’s 
turn back it was but a field on the 
prairie, but today it is the place 
where twenty-five new homes have 
been built. We think that is quite 
an achievement out here. Their 
walls of new white paint and their 
roofs of varied hue make a lovely 
sight. As I look and re-look over 
the house-filled landscape I find 
myself going Wordsworthian, only 
with a difference of impetus. 
Among his beloved Lakeland hills 
he found his heart leap up when he 
beheld a rainbow in the sky. And 
now, in my own environment I find 
the heart of me going Wordsworth- 
ian when I behold a chimney on a 
house. I said a chimney, not some- 
thing that looks like an apology for 
one. 

There they stand the twenty-five 
homes. They are modest structures 
but each one vaunts a chimney. 
Bold and well designed they stand 


unapologetically against the struc- 
tures telling unmistakably what 
they are. I know not how the na- 
tives feel about the chimney and all 
that it connotes. I am not Ameri- 
can born. North England was my 
home. With that background I 
know how I feel. I have said it. 
But for added measure let me draft 
in Chesterton. “Now,” said the 
soul of me, borrowing a thought 
from the gusty Chesterton, the men 
round here can have the fill of my 
heart’s desire in a Chestertonian 
way. From rail shop and store or 
any other place in which they work 


“To an open hearth in the evening 
Home shall men come.” 


But when I went to verify the 
“quote” I found that I had substi- 
tute “hearth” for Chesterton’s word 
“house.” And I said: “Why not, 
you are North England. Chester- 
ton was of the South. The North- 
erners know the meaning of the 
hearthstone to the full.” And I let 
the word remain, or rather, rever- 
berate in me. Down through the 
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long ancestral corridors of my be- 
ing went the vibrations stirring the 
slumbering embers of memory to a 
new fire of enthusiasm in me. I 
tell you, of a truth, in the Nelson 
addition I feel altogether at home. 

Being a minister my profession 
gives me the right to knock at the 
door of every new home in my com- 
munity. I have done that at the 
door of every house in the Nelson 
addition. I wanted to feast my 
eyes on the open fireplace within 
the house, if so be I was invited in- 
side. But I had to make out that I 
was interested in knowing what 
church the residents attended. I 
could hardly tell the lady of the 
house who thought it enough to tell 
me that her church affiliation was 
elsewhere that I was calling as a 
poet as well as a pastor. To ask as 
a poet to see the fireplace in the 
home might queer me as a pastor. 
But where I entered the home I had 
my fill of delight in looking again 
on an open hearth. For good meas- 
ure in some of the homes was an 
aleoved space let into the upper 
framework of the chimney piece. 
My enthusiasm overflowed. How 
acceptably one could make of that 
alcove, not a mere shelf for an or- 
nament but a memoried shrine of 
the fireplace. Ancestrally we know 
that the fireside meant the focus of 
the house, and in ancient Arya each 
hearthstone was an altar. 

The house in which I happen to 
live tells of a passing when the 
open fireplace went into eclipse. 
For a day and a year, so to speak, 
the efficiency experts had their way. 
I came to America just when they 
were coming into power. The de- 
cree had gone forth: the open fire 
must go. And go it did. Instead 


of the open fire there came the 
round oak stove and the hard coal 
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Like an outlandish mon- 
ster the one or the other stood in 
the center of the house giving 
warmth but nothing else to all 
who dwelt therein. Then came the 
relegation of the heating system 


heater. 


to the basement. Here in the 
semi-darkness characteristic of the 
basements of a day that is passing 
the furnace stood, like an inverted 
octopus whose tentacles reached to 
every corner of the house. And 
men were comforted. 

Yet something was lacking. In 
the passing of the open fire some- 
thing had passed out of life. Radi- 
ators, warm air ducts could warm 
our bones, but something deep 
down in the soul of men was cry- 
ing for something more than com- 


fort. Man does not live only to be 
comfortable. He is soul as well as 
skin. Instinctively he craves the 


open fire. Did I say: instinctively? 
Let me use the better word: intui- 
tively. For when one comes to ask 
the reason of this craving he is at 
the root of eternal things. The 
common man sometimes gives voice 
to truths he does not fully under- 
stand. He calls coal “black dia- 
monds.” For why? A superficial 
answer might be: “Because of the 
high price of it.” But that is only 
superficially true. Coal is black 
diamonds not with regard to the 
matter of the price but because of 
its relationship to poetry. 

All men, at the last, are poets at 
heart. That is why they all love an 
open fire in the two elemental en- 
vironments of life: in the forest 
(more modestly called woods) and 
in the home. Watch a group of 
people around an open fire in the 
woods. Oh, yes, they Marthaize 
the occasion by being busy here and 
there, cooking weenies and what- 
nots, toasting marshmallows and 





all that. But in their eyes is the 
light that is more than the reflec- 
tion of the fire. The fire becomes 
to them a tongue of flame speaking 
to every man in his own tongue. I 
have watched it work its way and 
will in a hundred circling fires. On 
the New England coast where a 
beach shelved to the sea and pro- 
fessors and students became more 
than human in becoming other than 
academic; or it is a fire out in a 
rocky cleft of the Rocky Mountains 
where authors and would-be au- 
thors were presumably attending a 
steak fry. There the clicking type- 
writers were at rest and the sten- 
ographers ceased from troubling. 
Only the leaping tongues of the fire 
crashing the darkness and shadow- 
ing the rocks was the voice that 
was heard. It works when the 
group is what is known as Boy 
Scouts or Camp Fire girls. They 
circle the camp fire, and then the 
camp fire casts its circling spell on 
them. And they are not consumed. 
Only purified. They know not how. 
But I, being older and well versed 
in the ways of the fire, under- 
stand. 

Always the voice of the fire is the 
voice of ancestral voices prophesy- 
ing hope. It is the voice of a thou- 
sand yesterdays and the prophecy 
of an unborn tomorrow. Burning 
wood and flaming coal is buried 
time coming to resurrection. Little 
wonder that as men came to civi- 
lization they carried the fire into 
their homes, and the hearth was 
born. Man, someone has said, is 
distinguished from the other ani- 
mals in that he is the only one who 
has known how to make a friend of 
fire. Poetry and literature have 
joined to tell how wonderful that 
fact has proved. Around the hearth 
domesticity has come to richest 
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flower. True it is that at first 
where there was fire there was also 
smoke. But the smoke was shown 
the way out. The chimney came 
into being, and the fire remained. 

Then, for one short period, when 
the efficiency expert became all in 
all, the fire was caged to invisibility. 
The furnace, piped and pipeless, 
came into power. But whether 
piped or pipeless the pipes of Pan 
found they were not needed by it. 
And the open fire is coming back. 
Man cannot forget his old love. 
The homes of today reveal that man 
has captured the double worth of 
the fire. There is a glory of the 
closed fire and a glory of the open 
fire. Of the former I need not here 
write. But I would like to go on a 
little about the latter. 

If some of my friends tell me all 
they feel there still are values of 
which they need to understand 
about the open fire. An open fire 
is good for the warming of unshod 
feet. Domesticity! But Emerson 
told of another worth. “A further 
range,” as Robert Frost would say. 
“We sit by the fire and take hold of 
the ends of the earth.” So Emer- 
son. From the domestic to the cos- 
mic range! I rather guess that it 
was of this range that Jane Carlyle 
was thinking on that day of which 
she wrote: “I... had made up my 
mind for a long quiet evening of 
looking into the fire.” But a friend 
called Alfred Tennyson rather 
spoiled it all by coming in to visit 
that night. There are some things 
to which a famous poet must play 
second fiddle. To excel the pageant 
of an open fire a poet must be real 
good! 

There is another fireside story 
told of Tennyson and Carlyle. One 
night Tennyson “dropped in” on 
Thomas Carlyle. He found the sage 
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of Chelsea sitting in reverie by the 
open fire. The poet pulled up a 
chair to the fireside and the two 
men sat in long silence before the 
open fire. After a time Tennyson 
rose to go. Carlyle, without rising, 
offered him his hand, saying: 
“Come again, Alfred, we have had 
a good time.” Hamilton Wright 
Mabie in his now forgotten book of 
essays on My Study Fire tells us 
that the test of friendship is seen 
when two people can sit by the fire- 
side for five minutes without the 
barrier of intervening speech. Five 
minutes! How American! Let us 
look to Browning, remembering his 
great hearthstone poem: “By the 
Fireside.” Looking at the one he 
loved “musing by firelight, that 
great brow and the spirit small 
hand propping it,” he wrote: 


“My own, see where the years con- 
duct! 

At first, *twas something our two 
souls 

Should mix as mists do, each is 
sucked 

Into each now: on, the new stream 
rolls 

Whatever rocks obstruct. 


“Oh, I must feel your brain prompt 
mine. 

Your heart anticipate my heart, 

You must be just before, in fine, 

See and make me see, for your 
part, 

New Depths of the -Divine!” 


In the firelight’s glow men come 
to new perspectives. In themselves, 
in others and in God. Time and 
space fail one in the enumeration 
of all that the poets have been 
moved to speak when the spell of 


the fire has been on them. I have 
such a galaxy of names by my side 
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now. I picked it from a magazine 
in the days of the long, long ago. 
So long ago as January, 1913. Be- 
fore the war! I was younger then 
than I am now. Younger and wiser! 
One with the dreamers whose 
dreams were born of the open fire. 
The author of that long kept ar- 
ticle passes in review the firelit 
faces of the great ones who had 
been stirred so as by fire. 

Here I read of Sidney Lanier’s 
dictum of the necessity of the open 
fire and music. Here is Burns, and 
Browning, Robert and Elisabeth; 
Angela Morgan, Jowett of Balliol, 
Palgrave, Landor, Johnson, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Emerson, Dickens, 
Wordsworth. All these and many 
more, like Elizabeth Hamilton knew 
the many splendored beauty of an 
open fire, or to use her own bonnie 
phrase “the bonnie blithe blink o’ 
her ain fireside.” For them all my 
own beloved Francis Thompson 
gave the sum of the whole matter. 
He had looked into the heart of the 
fire surely when he wrote the im- 
mortal lines: 


“O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know 

thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


“The angels keep their ancient 
places; 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, tis your estrangéd faces 
That miss the many splendoured 
thing.” 


I know a lad who hails from that 
same county in England where 
Thompson queered his destiny. He 
learned early the secret of turning . 
the stone. He would poke the fire 
and watch, with ecstasy 
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“Column, tower, dome and spire 
Shine like obelisks in the fire.” 


And when at last he came to a New 
World that was beautiful for spa- 
cious skies and a hundred other 
things besides, he had seen it all, 
and more, in the microcosmic fairy- 
land of wonder he had glimpsed 
between the grates of a hearth fire 
in a humble home in Lancashire. 
And a poet of the New World be- 
came the voice of all his dreaming 
when she wrote: 


“The lumps of coal that in my grate 

To incandescence glow 

Were trees and plants when earth 

was new 

A millon years ago, 

And as I gaze into the fire 
They flower again, behold! 

In colors rare and wonderful 
Of red and blue and gold. 


“Strange sapphire petals open wide 
And vanish into ash, 
And crimson blossoms from the 
depths 
In vivid beauty flash, 
And from the carbon’s burning 
heat 
Rich buds of orange blow— 
Bright ghosts of flowers that 
bloomed and died 
A million years ago.” 
(Minna Irving). 


And now as I must, perforce, 
come to the end of thinking about 
the fire, I who, at the first, went 
Wordsworthian, must go Chester- 
tonian. I will finish the quotation 
of which I only gave one sentence 
at the first. 


“To an open house in the evening 
Home shall men come, 


To an older place than Eden 
And a taller town than Rome. 


“To the end of the way of the wan- 
dering star, 
To the things that cannot be and 
that are, 
To the place where God was home- 
less 
And all men are at home.” 


He puts our feet on the hearthstone 
but our souls into heaven. But 
that is the hearthstone of the soul! 
For “our God is a consuming fire.” 
At the last, if not at the first all 
men come, as saint or sinner, to the 
fire. The first for the delight of it; 
the latter for the discipline of it. 
In the long procedures of God no 
man escapes this experience from 
one angle or the other. Dante has 
told the story that Moses knew and 
Isaias learned at its best. And 
when the early Church burst into 
power men saw tongues of fire on 
the heads of the coronated ones. 

When first I looked with ances- 
tral joy upon my neighbor’s chim- 
neys I little thought that through 
them I would come to the cosmic 
hearthstone of God. I would like 
to tell them all this, but I am a lit- 
tle shy and timid when it comes to 
speaking with decorous people 
about such things. Perhaps it may 
be better for them to read the 
things their open fireplaces stirred 
in me. Which reminds me of an- 
other thing I want to do but cannot. 
I would like to send a note to Emer- 
son telling him that I went one bet- 
ter than he in sitting by the fire. 
I not only took hold of the ends of 
the earth, but I found myself on the 
hearthstone of heaven glimpsing 
things unspeakable in the glow of 
the firelight of the Eternal. 

Frep SMITH. 
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FouUNDATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


THERE has never been an anti- 
American movement in the United 
States that did not, in one form or 
another, appeal to the Declaration 
of Independence. Communists base 
their right to destroy democracy on 
the Declaration of Independence; 
monopolistic capitalists invoke it to 
escape even a just government su- 
pervision for the common good; 
the so-called Progressive educators 
appeal to it to mold children inde- 
pendently of religion; spurious de- 
fenders of civil liberties tearfully 
quote it to justify every attack upon 
the foundations of liberty; in a 
word, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has come to mean for a group 
of our fellow citizens nothing other 
than independence of authority, 
law, and order. 

In these days when everyone 
talks of rights and few of duties, it 
is important for us Americans to 
recall that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is also a Declaration. of 
Dependence. The Declaration of 
Independence asserts a double de- 
pendence: dependence on God, and 
dependence on law as derived from 


Where do we get our right of free 
speech? Where do we get freedom 
of conscience? Whence is derived 
the right to own property? Do we 
get these rights and liberties from 
the State? If we did, the State 
could take them away. Do we get 
them from the Federal Government 
in Washington? If we did, the 
Federal Government could take 


them away. Whence comes the 
right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness? 

Read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and there find the an- 
swer: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” Notice these words: 
The Creator has endowed men with 
rights and liberties; men got them 
from God! In other words, we are 
dependent on God, and that initial 
dependence is the foundation of 
our independence. 

Suppose we interpret independ- 
ence, as some liberal jurists do, as 
independence of God; then rights 
and liberties come either from the 
State, as Bolshevism contends, or 
from the Dictators, as Nazism and 
Fascism believe. But if the State 
or the Dictator is the creator of 
rights, then the State or the Dic- 
ator can dispossess men of their 
rights. That is why in those coun- 
tries where God is most denied, man 
is most tyrannized, and where reli- 
gion is most persecuted, man is 
most enslaved. It is only because 
we are dependent on God that we 
are independent as persons from the 
total will of any man on earth. 

Let us not think that by denying 
God we will have purchased inde- 
pendence. The pendulum of. the 
clock that wanted to be free from 
its point of suspension, found that 
on becoming independent of its 
suspension, it was no longer free to 
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swing. The Communists and the 
Nazis and the Fascists who denied 
God as the source of their freedom 
got in the end the inglorious free- 
dom of State prisoners. 

Democracy is based not on the 
Divine Right of Kings but on the 
Divine Right of Persons. Each per- 
son has a value because God made 
him, not because the State recog- 
nizes him. The day we adopt in 
our democracy the already wide- 
spread ideas of some American 
jurists that right and justice depend 
on convention and the spirit of the 
times, we shall write the death war- 
rant of our independence. When 
watchmakers set watches accord- 
ing to whims and not according 
to a fixed point of reference, such 
as the sun, we will no longer 
have the right time; when aviators 
build machines in repudiation to 
the laws of gravitation, we will no 


longer fly; and when we deny God 
the foundation of our rights, we 


shall no longer have rights. The 
Declaration of Independence, I re- 
peat, is a Declaration of Depend- 
ence. We are independent of dic- 
tators because we are dependent on 
God. 


—From A Declaration of Dependence. By 
Fuutron J. Smeen, D.D. (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co.). 


<i 
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A Rea Business DEMOCRACY 


Economic freedom is more im- 
portant than political freedom. In 
fact, there can be no genuine po- 
litical freedom without economic 
freedom. The high - sounding 
phrases about freedom in the Dec- 
laration of Independenee are mere 
verbiage unless they are applied in 
all spheres and for all. Heretofore 
we have been blindly or knowingly 
inconsistent. But whether blind or 
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knowing, inconsistency is bound to 
have its consequences. 

The very men who adopted the 
Declaration of Independence knew 
that a considerable number of per- 
sons in the colonies was deprived 
of personal and political liberty as 
slaves. The Constitution, in spite 
of the assertion of the Declaration 
of Independence that all men are 
created free and equal, sanctioned 
slavery. Nearly seventy-five years 
later, Lincoln finally declared that 
democracy could not exist half free 
and half slave, and that particular 
inconsistency was removed in a bit- 
ter civil war. 

If it is true that democracy can- 
not endure half slave and half free, 
it is also true that democracy can- 
not endure half rich and half poor 
—a thirty-third of the population 
receiving a third of the national in- 
come, and a fifth of those whose 
only source of income is wages in- 
voluntarily unemployed. The prin- 
ciples of Rochdale cooperatives can 
cure these economic ailments and 
so save democracy. But whether 
the people have enough devotion to 
democracy to save it in this way re- 
mains to be seen. The glaring in- 
consistency between lip service to 
the Declaration of Independence 
that all men are free and equal and 
the fact of millions being involun- 
tarily unemployed, some starving, 
a third of the people below the bor- 
derline of poverty, could be wisely 
and peacefully settled if we were 
earnestly enough devoted to democ- 
racy. Will this inconsistency be 
peacefully removed, or must there 
be another civil war to settle the 
problem? 

Saving political democracy and 
making actual through cooperatives | 
the fine words of the Declaration of 
Independence does not imply that 
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all business must be put on a basis 
of pure democracy. The applica- 
tion of democracy in the field of 
business is not without its difficul- 
ties. Probably it is impossible to 
get a completely democratic expres- 
sion of the people’s will in the elec- 
tion of officers for a large coopera- 
tive. The board of directors of a 
mutual insurance company, which 
is owned by the policyholders, is 
usually self-perpetuating. Though 
the policyholders may exercise their 
right of control in extraordinary 
circumstances, in general it would 
be too cumbersome to have them 
vote every time there was a vacancy 
on the board of directors. And the 
average policyholder would know 
nothing about the qualifications of 
any candidates. 

Yet this is more democratic than 
a business owned by just one eco- 
nomic autocrat who claims the 
right to do completely quite as he 
wishes with his own. There is al- 
ways the possibility in the back- 
ground of someone forcing an elec- 
tion by the policyholders, as Sam- 
uel Untermeyer once did. 

In a strictly Rochdale coopera- 
tive, some of the small retail units 
could be neighborhood affairs con- 
ducting their business as pure de- 
mocracies. Larger cooperatives, 
however, would find difficulty in 
getting all the members to take the 
interest necessary for intelligent 
voting. Usually a majority of the 
members would vote for the ticket 
presented by the board of directors. 

The boards of directors of the 
consumer cooperatives would act 
as representatives of the general 
membership in electing the board 
of directors of the wholesale co- 
operative. The enormous United 
States cannot be a pure democracy 
like a town meeting, and must be 
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content with the amount of democ- 
racy possible for a representative 
republic. Similarly, if cooperatives 
ever embrace the whole of industry, 
or even before that time if they are 
large, they must be content with a 
representative democracy in much 
of industry. But just as the amount 
of political democracy we have in 
the United States is quite different 
from a dictatorship and allows 
much greater individual freedom to 
its citizens than does totalitarian- 
ism, so the amount of business de- 
mocracy in a cooperative economy 
would be much greater than it was 
under the business tyranny we have 
sometimes had. Cooperatives are 
a real business democracy, even 
though for the sake of efficiency 
they are sometimes a representa- 
tive rather than a pure democracy. 

Whether or not the people will 
ever become so imbued with the 
conviction that cooperatives can 
actualize the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and 
then devote themselves so heartily 
to the attainment of a cooperative 
economy that they achieve it, is 
certainly a reasonable question. 
But it is a question distinct from 
the task of showing that coopera- 
tives are a key, if not the only key, 
to the economic impasse in which 
we find ourselves; a fifth of our 
workers unemployed, a thirtieth of 
the people receiving a third of the 
national income, millions actually 
poor in the midst of a possible 
plenty for all. 

If the people do not use the key 
of cooperatives to open the door of 
economic freedom and social jus- 
tice, that is another matter. The 
proposition is still true that co- 
operatives, if they ever come to con- 
trol our whole economic life, can 
balance production and consump- 





tion, eliminate unemployment, 
abolish the social causes of poverty. 
A cooperative economy can give to 
everyone the opportunity of work- 
ing at a living wage, and so of se- 
curing a reasonable share of the 
goods that can be produced if pro- 
duction and consumption are bal- 
anced and if we use our productive 
capacity to its full extent. Under 
such a system, each one would get 
enough, and none would have too 


much. 
—From Cooperative Plenty. By Rev. J. 
Et.ror Ross (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co.). 
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Oup STREET NAMES 


We mulled over an old volume 
last night and sighed for the quaint 
and for the earthy (street) names 
that have been dropped, in the 
course of city history, for names 
that are seldom better than the orig- 
inal—often worse. West Twenty- 
first Street, to the tender hearted, is 
no decent swap for Old Love Lane. 
Nor can we condone the cold and 
mercenary name of Exchange Alley 
for any of the older names of that 
little by-way—the Alley That Leads 
to Oyster Pasty, Along the Strand 
or Tin Pot Alley. Only the testy 
and the hard-bitten, we think, may 
argue for Nassau Street as against 
the softer Street that Leads Past 
the Pye Woman’s, or even the 
briefer Pye Woman’s Lane. ... We 
overlook, with the faintest of 
shrugs, the substitution of Canal 
Street for Pump Street, but not the 
switch from Sugar Loaf Street. 
We sight no improvement in the 
change from Rotten Row to Henry 
Street. ... 

The city has, in a manner of 
speaking, turned its stone and con- 
crete heart against the saints. It 
changed St. Clamment’s Place to 
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Macdougal Street; St. David Street 
to Bleecker; St. Kevin’s Street to 
Broome; St. John’s Street to plain 
John; St. Nicholas Street to Walk- 
er; part of St. Mark’s Place to East 
Eighth and St. Peter’s Street to 
Church Street. 

Here and there, you do come 
across a change you seem to under- 
stand. South William Street is 
probably nicer than Dirty Lane; 
Broad Street (between Exchange 
Place and Wall Street) an improve- 
ment over Smell Street Lane. 

It would have been better, we 
think, to have kept Old Windmill 
Lane instead of changing to Cort- 
landt Street; the Valley of the 
Maidens, or Maidens’ Path for 
Maiden Lane. Horse and Cart Lane, 
with its earthy, bucolic flavor, 
should never have been lopped off 
to become part of William Street, 
and The Street of the Glassmakers 
should have been left for another 
part of William Street—the stretch 
between Wall Street and Pearl. 
Broadway has had many names, 
but none, we think, so kindly as 
The Broad Wagon Way. We liked 
one of its earlier names, too—The 
Great Highway. ... Now, with one 
drooping lid on the clock, we set 
down the name of the street that 
breathes, more than any other, sug- 
gestion of peace and calm and quiet. 
It lies in the Bronx. They call it 


Featherbed Lane. 
—Mever Beacer, in The New York Times, 
April 10th. 


-— 
— 





Tue STARS AND MAN 


To see the exact influence of ma- 
terial agents of the human order, 
it is necessary to understand that 
there is much about man that is 
outside his control; the growth of 
his beard, for example, his size, 
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what he says in his sleep, the blun- 
ders he makes in his absent-mind- 
edness. All these, as distinct from 
specifically human acts, are called 
“acts of man.” The distinctly hu- 
man acts proceed from man’s in- 
tellect and will; of these man is the 
master. The distinction could be 
put simply by saying that the spir- 
itually controlled acts of the hu- 
man race must be distinguished 
from those that escape the spiritual 
control and which are material in 
their origin and fulfillment. 

Stated in these terms, it is not 
difficult to see that human acts 
have no direct relation to the activ- 
ity of the material bodies, much 
less any direct subordination. This 
is no more than saying that the ma- 
terial cannot act upon the spiritual, 
that a dust storm cannot soil an 
angel, a star cannot affect the free 
will of a man, nor can a planet 
pour ideas into a human mind. If 
it were otherwise, there could be no 
human actions. Man would act 
like the rest of material nature, 
following necessary physical laws; 
that is, he would have no free will, 
no choice of action, no responsibil- 
ity, no control over himself or any- 
thing else. In a word, the human 
world would no longer exist. 

The direct action of the stars on 
the human intellect or will is a 
metaphysical impossibility and is in 
flagrant conflict with the unques- 
tionable facts of humanity and hu- 
man activity. Nevertheless the be- 
lief in the subordination of man’s 
life to the stars has been for cen- 
turies a coward’s refuge from the 
struggle of being human, and never 
more so than today. Thus, a fa- 
mous American newspaper column- 
ist, recently dead, could write that 
today astrology is no longer a du- 
bious calling practised by and for 
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the shabby inhabitants on the fringe 
of the underworld. Today espe- 
cially it is a straw for a sinking 
world whose following is in the 
highest stratum. One reader of the 
stars could leave a quarter of a 
million dollars at her death; an- 
other, of distinctive lineage and so- 
cial impressiveness, makes her en- 
gagements for February in Palm 
Beach; for March, April and May 
in New York; for June, in London. 
That the stars, or any other bod- 
ies, might well have an indirect in- 
fluence on the actions of man is 
self-evident from the very nature 
of man. He is material as well as 
spiritual and his material side can, 
of course, be acted upon by any 
other corporal force; undoubtedly, 
his material side has an influence 
on his spiritual actions. This is 
news to no one at all. It has been 
no secret that a full moon and a 
smooth sea have done a noble part 
in arranging human romance. 
Coming down to the particulars 
of the influence of these things on 
the intellect of man, it is evident 
that a man in physical agony does 
not do his best thinking; that the 
disturbance of his sense faculties 
by the racket of a boiler factory, the 
stormy arousal of his passions or 
the churning of his imagination all 
upset the workings of his intellect. 
The same things have an undoubt- 
ed part in influencing or upsetting 
man’s free choice. But no matter 
what the disturbance on the organ- 
ic side of man’s nature, the fact is 
that it is on the organic side, not on 
the spiritual side. There is no 
question of direct action on the in- 
tellect and will; nor can the will be 
forced to act, disturbance or no dis- 
turbance, precisely because it is a 
free will. Its action is forced only 
by the universal, supreme good; 





anything less may present a seduc- 
tive appearance, but never an utter- 
ly convincing one. 

Of course the angels or devils do 
not have to scurry for cover in 
April showers or sigh sadly under 
a spring moon; floods or blizzards, 
stars or suns can have no influence, 
direct or indirect, on the activities 
of spiritual substances for there is 
no point for material contact. As 
a matter of fact, material activity 
is limited even in the material 
world. Even if there were such 
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supremely perfect corporal movers 
as the ancients visualized, their ac- 
tion on purely material creation 
would not proceed with nearly such 
inevitability and necessity as as- 
trologists would have us believe it 
does in the human field; for there 
still remain inexplicable from the 
point of view of order those acci- 
dents or clashes of material causes 
which cannot be reduced to any one 


natural physical cause. 

—From A Companion to the Summa. By 
Warren Farrett, O.P. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward). Vol. L 








Foreign Periodicals 


WuatT oF Tomorrow? 


A WELL-INTENTIONED desire not 
to fall for atrocity and persecution 
propaganda has prevented some 
people from appreciating the sim- 
ple truth that Nazism is incompati- 
ble with elementary Christian liber- 
ties, even though this truth was 
made clear enough by Pius XI, and 
indeed becomes patent when the 
totalitarian views of Nazism are 
studied. 

On this matter there can really 
not be two sincere opinions, and it 
is particularly disingenuous of cer- 
tain pacifists and appeasers to ap- 
pear willing to tolerate or explain 
away in the case of our enemies 
the kind of conduct which, were it 
adopted by the British Government, 
would cause them to scream with 
horror. 

Let us all honestly then admit 
the plain fact that Nazism in the- 
ory and in practice is bitterly anti- 
Christian and that it will only al- 
low to Christians such toleration— 
in certain places and for such a 
time—as may be politically conven- 
ient to it. 

But where those who have em- 
phasised these tragic truths from 
the beginning tend to become less 
sound in their outlook is in allow- 
ing it to be inferred from their at- 
titude and conduct that Nazism is 
today the only serious enemy of 
Christianity. 

The facts are otherwise. 

At present there is a conspiracy 
to suggest that the Bolsheviks are 
after all not half so bad as they are 


painted, yet very often the actual 
people who are saying or at least 
hinting this have until recently 
been proclaiming that the theory 
and practice of Bolshevism are ut- 
terly opposed to everything that we 
mean by Christianity and Western 
civilisation—and those who are glad 
to be able to quote the Popes for 
their condemnation of Nazism con- 
veniently slur over the far stronger 
Papal condemnations of Bolshe- 
vism. 

We may indeed hope and pray 
that the present misfortunes of 
Russia will cause a change of heart 
among the Bolsheviks, but we have 
in all honesty to admit that up till 
now there is no sort of serious evi- 
dence pointing to such a change. 

Some try to escape the difficulty 
by saying that Bolshevism is at the 
moment irrelevant, whereas Naz- 
ism is actually threatening Europe. 
Were we sure that the Nazis were 
going to win, there might be some- 
thing in this attitude. But the 
Nazis are not going to win if we do 
not weaken in our understanding of 
the Nazi danger, whereas the Rus- 
sians will in the end be on the win- 
ning side. Here again the danger 
would not be so great, were this 
country and the Powers and parties 
associated with it thoroughly sound 
in their Christian outlook. 

This is not the case, for we have 
to record the fact that the present 
trend of our Western civilization is 
also quite definitely anti-Christian. 
If Russia destroys Christianity at 
one sweep, if Nazi Germany slowly 
squeezes it to a long and lingering 
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death, the Western democracies let 
it slip into the arena to fight a los- 
ing battle against the diverse, pow- 
erful and well - armed secularist 
forces which disarm, wound and 
sometimes kill it. And we are sim- 
ply playing the fatuous game of the 
ostrich when we imagine that the 
alliance of some of these forces (es- 
pecially the more secret and subtle 
of them) with the Bolshevists will 
not heavily count in the coming 
post-war battles against Christian- 
ity. 

It is true that there are happily 
signs of a new realisation in certain 
States of the all-importance of the 
Christian principles in any world 
worth fighting for, as there are 
many signs that Christians them- 
selves are realising the need for new 
orientations if Christianity is to 
count again. 

But this is all the greater reason 
why Christians, whether in this 
country or elsewhere, should be 
absolutely clear as to where their 
friends and where their foes are to 
be found. 

We have nothing to say for those 
deluded people who try to kid 
themselves that Nazism is not as 
anti-Christian as it is painted; but 
we equally have nothing to say for 
the greater number who confuse 
the issues of the war with the issues 
of the long and many-phased attack 
on Christianity and imagine that 
because we are at war with Nazism 
we may safely disregard the godless 
Marxism of Moscow or the subtler 
secularism of State, intellectuals 
and secret societies in Britain and 
America and among those who sup- 
port so vigorously the re-establish- 
ment of the Third Republic in 
France. 

As patriots we fight the aggressor 
with a good conscience, and as 
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Christians we are glad that the war 
will see the end of the clever and 
cruel Nazi persecution, but in the 
light of the Christian principles 
which we believe to offer the sole 
hope of real peace, we must confess 
that even the war is but an incident 
in a longer, deeper, and sterner 
battle. We shall be poor soldiers 
for that greater fight if we ever 
compromise with the plain truth 
even in the apparent interests of 
defeating the Nazis. 

We rightly applaud the coura- 
geous Dutch Bishops when they 
speak the truth about Right totali- 
tarianism, but apparently even the 
most Catholic cells of apostolic 
work in this country accept almost 
with gratitude the Trade Union de- 
cision to found an Anglo-Soviet 
Trades Union Council. 

This decision will almost certain- 
ly mean that Labour in this country 
will be committed to full Marxism 
and to union with a Left totalitarian 
system of the same essential type 
as the German Labour Front. 

It may seem a safe step today, as 
compromise with Nazism and Fas- 
cism seemed safe to Catholics at 
the beginning. But what of tomor- 
row? Shall we then be in a position 
to speak the plain language of the 
Dutch Bishops or shall we find 
ourselves so far advanced along the 
road to Moscow that retirement will 


be too difficult? 
eames Herald (London), September 12, 
1941, 





Non Possumus Non Logui 


WE have long maintained silence 
— that is to say, publicly — about 
the many injustices to which we 
Catholics, have been submitted dur- 
ing recent months. We have been 
forbidden to hold collections, even 
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among those of our own faith, for 
our own charitable and cultural in- 
stitutions, so that their activities 
and very existence are threatened. 
Our Catholic broadcast, for which 
we made so many sacrifices for so 
many years, has been taken away 
from us. Our Catholic daily press 
has either been suspended or has 
been so limited in its freedom of 
expression, that it is hardly possi- 
ble any longer to speak of a Catho- 
lic Press. The religious, to whom 
so many parents wish to entrust 
the education of their children, 
have had their salaries cut by 40 
per cent, which has hit them hard; 
some of them will find it difficult to 
fulfil their financial obligations; in 
any case, they will no longer be able 
to support the many charities for 
which appeals were made in the 
first place to them. Many priests 
and members of religious com- 


munities are no longer allowed to 
be heads of schools, not because 
they do not possess the necessary 
and lawful qualifications, but be- 
cause they are priests, and mem- 


bers of religious communities. Un- 
der a decree concerning non-com- 
mercial societies and institutions, 
some of our institutions have been 
compelled to pay a very high levy; 
for instance, the St. Radboud Foun- 
dation for our Catholic University 
has been compelled to hand over 
143,000 guilders of the money 
which is annually collected in small 
amounts. Youth clubs, such as the 
Scouts, the Young Guard and the 
Crusade, have simply been dis- 
banded. 

But now something has hap- 
pened about which we may no 
longer be silent without betraying 
our spiritual Office. Non possumus 
non loqui! The Reichskommissar 
has decreed that the council of the 
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Roman Catholic Workers’ Union 
must suspend all their activities, 
and that they will be replaced by a 
Commissar with full powers. This 
Commissar is a member of the Na- 
tional-Socialist party. This in fact 
means the destruction of the Ro- 
man Catholic Workers’ Union, with 
its affiliated unions, as its religious 
and moral tasks can no longer be 
performed. For you know, beloved 
brethren, that we have warned you 
many times against the dangers of 
National-Socialism to the Faith. 

On Sunday, January 26th, we 
had announced from all pulpits that 
the Holy Sacraments were to be re- 
fused “to the Catholic of whom it 
was known that he was supporting 
the National-Socialist movement to 
a considerable extent, not only be- 
cause this movement threatens to 
hinder the Church in the free exer- 
cise of its duties in fundamental 
matters, but also because it seri- 
ously endangers the Christian con- 
ception of life of all those who par- 
ticipate in it.” 

It is clear that a Catholic Asso- 
ciation cannot be governed by peo- 
ple whose spiritual attitude is di- 
rectly opposed to the Catholic con- 
ception of life, and whose intention 
it is to propagate that attitude in 
the organizations under their con- 
trol. For this reason, it ceases to 
be a Catholic association. But that 
is not all. 

The Catholic Workers’ Union is 
forced into the service of the Na- 
tional-Socialist movement; it be- 
comes, in fact, one of its organiza- 
tions. Therefore, Catholics may no 
longer remain members. Up to the 
present, membership of the so- 
called associate organizations of the 
National-Socialist party was forbid- 
den, but the sacraments were not 
simply withheld. The situation has 











now become such that membership 
of these associate organizations 
must be considered to be as much 
prohibited as membership of the 
National - Socialist party. For this 
reason the Holy Sacraments must 
be refused to those who remain 
members of any of the organizations 
affiliated with the Catholic Work- 
ers’ Union in its new guise. The 
same applies to members of all 
other associate organizations of the 
National-Socialist party. 

Beloved brethren: We cannot ex- 
press how much we deplore this 
destruction of the Roman Catholic 
Workers’ Union. We loved it dear- 
ly because, with its two hundred 
thousand members, it comprised a 
great many of our good and faith- 
ful Catholic people; because for 
fifty years our most excellent men, 
priests and laymen, beginning with 
Schaepman and Ariens, have given 
it of their best; because the Roman 
Catholic Workers’ Union has done 
such tremendous good, both social- 
ly and spiritually. 

Openly and loudly we raise our 
voices in protest against this injus- 
tice inflicted upon the tens of thou- 
sands by robbing them of their so- 
cial institutions. We protest 
against this unheard-of moral per- 
secution, to force them to accept a 
conception of life which is contrary 
to their religious convictions. 

God permits this to happen. We 
must submit to His impenetrable 
decrees. But we know that God 
will aid us with His grace and that 
He will continue to preserve in you 
after the disbanding of your Union 
that Christian spirit which is so 
deeply rooted in you. We know 
our men and we knew how they 
would act. But even so, we openly 


wish to proclaim our joy that all 
the leaders have so courageously 
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held fast and have refused their co- 
operation. We are proud of these 
men, who elso in difficult circum- 
stances reveal those qualities which 
have made our people great: 
staunchness of purpose, integrity 
of character, faithfulness to honour 
and conscience. They will prob- 
ably have to face privations, but we 
are convinced that our Catholics 
will not abandon their brethren in 
need. 

Beloved members of the Roman 
Catholic Workers’ Union, Beloved 
Brethren: it is with hearts bleed- 
ing that we have said all this to 
you. We understand so well the 
sacrifices demanded of you. But 
the salvation of your immortal 
souls is at stake. It would have 
been muck easier for us to remain 
silent, but we may not leave you in 
uncertainty with regard to the is- 
sues at stake. 

In this we are united with our 
German Episcopal Brethren. On 
July 6th, all twenty-nine Bishops 
and prelates of Greater Germany 
had a letter read in all their 
churches in which they rise against 
the injustice recently inflicted upon 
the Catholic Church in Germany. 
They declare in that letter: 

“It concerns the to be or not to 
be of Christianity and the Church 
in Germany. A short while ago 
hundreds of thousands of copies of 
a book were distributed, which de- 
clares that we, Germans, today 
would have to choose between 
Christ and the German people. 
With great indignation we, German 
Catholics, refuse to make such a 
choice. We love our German peo- 
ple and, if necessary, will even sac- 
rifice our lives. At the same time, 
we live and die for Jesus Christ and 
we wish to remain bound to Him, 
now and in all eternity.” 

















Beloved brethren, we have noth- 
ing to add to those words; they are 
ours too. 

Let us pray and beseech God that 
He may give us strength to perse- 
vere, in spite of all sacrifices which 
may be demanded of us “Because 
under the Heavens there is no other 
name given to us by which we can 
be saved”—than the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

And this, our joint pastoral let- 
ter, will be read on Sunday, August 
3rd, in all our churches and chapels 
during all the public High Masses 
in the usual manner. 
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Written at Utrecht, on the day of 
St. James, July 25, 1941. 
(Signed) 

Dr. J. DE JONG, 
Archbishop of Utrecht. 
P. A. W. HopMANs, 
Bishop of Breda. 
A. F. DIEPEN, 
Bishop of Bois le Duc. 
Dr. J. H. G. LEMMENs, 
Bishop of Roermond. 
J. P. Hursers, 
Bishop of Haarlem. 


—tTranslation of the full text of the Pas- 
toral Letter issued jointly by the Dutch Bish- 
ops, July 25, 1941, in The Tablet (London), 
September 13, 1941. 











Recent Events 


DEATH OF CARDINAL LAURI 


His EMINENCE, LORENZO CARDINAL 
Lauri died October 8th, in Vatican 
City, just a week before his sev- 
enty-seventh birthday. He was a 
Roman by birth and he was or- 
dained fifty-four years ago. For 
some years he was professor of 
theology at the Roman Pontifical 
Seminary and at the Urban College 
of Propaganda Fide. In 1917 Pope 
Benedict XV. sent him as Apostolic 
Nuncio to Peru and appointed him 
Titular Archbishop of Ephesus. 
Four years later he was transferred 
to Poland to succeed Cardinal 
Ratti, who later became Pope Pius 
XI. In December, 1926, that Pope 


raised Archbishop Lauri to the Car- 
dinalate and in the following year 
appointed him Apostolic Peniten- 
tiary. When the International 
Eucharistic Congress was held in 
Dublin in 1932, Cardinal Lauri was 


sent as the Papal Legate. In De- 
cember, 1939, His Eminence was 
named Cardinal Camerlengo, or 
Chamberlain of the Church, a post 
which he held till his death. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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Women’s RETREAT CONGRESS 


Tue National Laywomen’s Re- 
treat Movement held a week-end 
congress, October 11th-13th, at 
Providence, R. I. It was their 
fourth biennial meeting. The St. 
Regis Cenacle of New York spon- 
sored the congress. The Most Rev. 
Francis P. Keough, Bishop of Provi- 
dence, pontificated at the opening 


Mass at which the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Griffin, Bishop of Trenton, 
N. J., delivered the sermon. The 
Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, the Most Rev. Joseph M. 
Corrigan, addressed one of the ses- 
sions, and several priests prominent 
in retreat work spoke to the dele- 
gates; among these were the Rev. 
John P. Delaney, S.J., of the staff 
of America; the Rev. Vincent Dono- 
van, O.P., director of the Catholic 
Thought Association; the Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., editor of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLp, who gave 
the closing address at the Newport 
Cenacle; the Rev. William J. Smith, 
S.J., director of the Crown Heights 
Labor School, and the Rev. Edward 
L. Curran, president of the Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society. 
There were several lay speakers 
at the banquet during the congress: 
Governor J. Harold McGrath of 
Rhode Island, Mayor Roberts of 
Providence, Mrs. Andreus Leonard, 
dean of women at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Reid, editor of The Catholic 
News. The following officers were 
elected: Mrs. Charles F. Schimmel 
of Madison, Wis., president; Miss 
Della J. Lyndon of Chicago, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Florence K. Younger of 
Washington, treasurer. 


<i 
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CATHOLIC ACTION MEDAL AWARD 


St. BoNAVENTURE COLLEGE made 
the eighth annual award of its 
Catholic Action Medal this year to 
John Stephen Burke, president of 
B. Altman & Co., one of New York’s 
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large department stores. Mr. Burke 
has been a leader in Catholic chari- 
table and educational activities for 
years. The College is in the Diocese 
of Buffalo and as a rule the Bishop 
of that diocese confers the medal, 
but the Archbishop of New York, 
the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
traveled to Allegany, N. Y., to be- 
stow the medal on his friend, Mr. 
Burke. The College is conducted 
by the Friars Minor and the Arch- 
bishop said the occasion was one of 
the happiest days of his life, and 
that in no more appropriate place 
could he observe the Feast of St. 
Francis. 


-— 
— 





THE RuRAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


EarLy in October the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference held 
its nineteenth annual congress in 
Jefferson City, Mo. The Most Rev. 
John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, was host to the Conference. 
Great interest was displayed in the 
deliberations of the delegates by 
the secular papers and magazines. 
Eleven other bishops attended the 
sessions; they were from dioceses 
in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Illinois and Iowa. 

Resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference stressed the fact that it is 
more important for both city and 
rural people to build rural churches, 
schools, libraries and health facili- 
ties, than it is to build larger city 
churches, schools, etc., for it was 
pointed out again that the Catholic 
population of our cities is dwin- 
dling and that the hope of the 
Church depends on ministering to 
the present Catholic population on 
the farms, and to increasing that 
population if possible. 

The Conference presented a 
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bronze placque to Dr. O. E. Baker, 
a non-Catholic, and senior scientist 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in Washington, in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding work in as- 
sembling statistics and of the valu- 
able analysis he has made of popu- 
lation trends in the United States. 
The Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. Dak., was 
elected president to succeed Bishop 
Vincent J. Ryan of Bismarck, N. 
Dak. Other officers elected were: 
the Rev. Patrick J. Quinlan of 
Wethersfield, Conn., first vice-presi- 
dent; the very Rev. Msgr. Leo T. 
Steck of St. Louis, second vice- 
president, and Miss Dorothy Will- 
man, also of St. Louis, third vice- 
president. The Right Rev. Msgr. 
Luigi Ligutti of Des Moines, Ia., 
is executive secretary of the Con- 
ference. 


-— 
<< 





BisHOP VON GALEN AND THE REICH 


OnLy in October was the text of 
a remarkable sermon by the Bishop 
of Muenster last July published in 
this country by the N.C.W.C. News 
Service, with the text of the Bish- 
op’s correspondence with the chief 
of the Reich Chancellery. The ser- 
mon has been called one of the 
most momentous utterances of a 
German prelate since the beginning 
of the war. 

On Sunday, July 13th, the Most 
Rev. Clemens August Count von 
Galen preached a bold sermon in St. 
Lambert’s Church in Muenster. The 
Bishop protested the seizing by the 
Gestapo just the day before of two 
Jesuit establishments and a con- 
vent; and the priests and the Sis- 
ters were not only driven from their 
homes but from the Province of 
Westphalia. The Bishop dared the 
authorities to make any accusation 
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against these Religious. A few 
weeks before, Bishop von Galen 
charged, the Gestapo had arrested 
and exiled two Canons of his Cathe- 
dral and to his protest no reply had 
been made but he had found out 
that there was neither a suspicion 
nor an accusation of punishable 
conduct against them. The Bishop 
further complained that in filling 
four vacancies in his Cathedral 
Chapter during the last two years 
the Government had informed him 
that in three cases the nominations 
were not agreeable. Acting accord- 
ing to the Prussian Concordat of 
1929, the Bishop said he had 
ignored the protest in two of the 
nominations, and he had not been 
brought to trial, because, he said, 
they knew he had not acted con- 
trary to law. 

Bishop von Galen’s principal 
complaint in this historic sermon 
was that the Gestapo was above the 
courts and the law of the land. He 
quoted a statement by Dr. Frank, 
the Governor General Reich’s Min- 
ister, made last February and voic- 
ing the same complaint. Said the 
Bishop: “How many Germans are 
languishing in detention, in con- 
centration camps, or have been 
driven from their country, and have 
never been condemned by a public 
court; or who, after having been 
acquitted by the courts or having 
served the sentence inflicted by the 
court, have again been seized by the 
Gestapo and kept in a state of ar- 
rest! How many have been ex- 
pelled from their country and from 
the place of their activity! I again 


call to your minds the venerable 
Bishop of Rottenburg, the Most 
Rev. Johannes Sproll, the seventy- 
year-old man who recently cele- 
brated his episcopal silver jubilee 
far from his diocese because the 
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Gestapo expelled him from it three 
years ago.” 

The Bishop mentioned three 
priests who had suffered and then 
said he would “refrain from men- 
tioning other names,” but he pro- 
ceeded to pay high tribute to Pastor 
Niemoeller,—“the name of a Prot- 
estant who, during the World War, 
risked his life for Germany as a 
German officer and submarine com- 
mander, and who for years now has 
been deprived of his liberty. You 
all know him,” continued. the Bish- 
op, “and we have the highest esteem 
for the valiancy and courage as a 
confessor of this zoble German.” 

Made public in this country with 
this courageous sermon were the 
texts of letters and telegrams ex- 
changed between the Bishop of 
Muenster and the Reich Chancel- 
lery. The Bishop’s just protest was 
simply turned over to the Chief of 
the Gestapo “for further action.” 
Bishop von Galen then wrote a long 
letter in answer to this impudent 
message calmly but with deadly 
earnestness setting forth the justice 
of his complaints and warning that 
the Gestapo’s methods will bring 
inevitable ruin to the Fatherland, 
and he enclosed copies of two ser- 
mons he had preached in Muenster. 


<i 
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DEATH OF ALINE KILMER 


ALINE Murray KILMER, poet, es- 
sayist, and writer of fiction, died 
on October Ist, at the age of fifty- 
three, in her home at Stillwater, 
N. J., where she had lived in re- 
tirement for the past twelve years. 
She was the widow of Joyce Kil- 
mer, better known but, in the opin- 
ion of many of the cognoscenti, les- 
ser poet. Mrs. Kilmer was the 
daughter of Kenton and Ada Foster 














Murray, and step-daughter of Henry 
Mills Alden, editor of Harper's 
Magazine. While a student at Rut- 
gers Preparatory School in New 
Brunswick, N. J., she met her fu- 
ture husband, then editor of the 
school paper, and collaborated with 
him in literary work. They were 
married in 1908 a year after her 
graduation from the Vail - Dean 
School in Elizabeth, N. J. After his 
death in action in France in 1918, 
as a member of the “Fighting 
Sixty-ninth,” Mrs. Kilmer, left with 
four young children (destined to 
become very well known through 
her delightful Candles That Burn), 
augmented the income from her 
writings by lecturing, and was a 
gracious and interesting speaker on 
many Catholic platforms. In 1913 
she and her husband had been re- 
ceived into the Church. Among her 
distinguished and distinctive books 
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are Vigils, Hunting a Hair Shirt and 
Other Essays, Selected Poems, A 
Buttonwood Summer, Emmy, Nicky 
and Greg. Mrs. Kilmer’s death is 
of particular concern to THE CaTHo- 
Lic Wor.p, for in our pages there 
is a long Kilmer tradition, begin- 
ning with prose from Aline’s grand- 
mother, including many of her hus- 
band’s poems, a story of her own, 
and continuing today with poetry 
from her children, Kenton and his 
wife, and more infrequently, Chris- 
topher. 

The regretted silence of her pen 
these latter years may be attributed 
to Mrs. Kilmer’s long illness, which 
she bore with the gallant spirit 
with which she had faced the heavy 
trials which had marked her life, 
and without doubt, enriched her 
work, 

May she rest in peace! 

JosePpH I. MALLoy. 





Our Contributors 


On no subject perhaps has there 
been more confusion of thought 
than on American aid for Russia. 
Leonip I. Strraknovsky, B.Litr., 
D.Hist. Sc., Russian born, a stu- 
dent of history in Old and New 
World universities and at present a 
member of the department of his- 
tory at the University of Maryland, 
clarifies the issue for us with his 
question, “America, the Savior of 
Red Tyranny?” Dr. Strakhovsky 
is known to our readers for his far- 
sighted articles on various Eastern 
European problems. 


Rev. Pau HANLy Furrey, Pu.D., 
head of the department of sociol- 
ogy at the Catholic University of 
America, and a courageous cham- 
pion of right and justice wherever 
they are attacked, in his “Glance to 
the Left” looks at the same subject 
from another angle, and again, will 
help our readers to think straight. 
Dr. Furfey is much in demand on 
the lecture platform and as a re- 
treat master, and has devoted his 
last three books to the exposition 
of his theory of Catholic Extrem- 
ism. 


SEVERAL truisms — “history re- 
peats itself” for one—are called to 
mind by Joserpn J. Reitiy’s “War 
and More’s Utopia.” Did we not 
know Dr. Reilly to be a genial, 
friendly person, we would picture 
him as an academic hermit, with 
no interests other than the podium 
and the stylus, so sustained is his 
literary output. In the preparation 
of his present article he used three 


translations, the classic one by 
Robynson, Paget’s and Cayley’s. 


THERE has always been close as- 
sociation and a strong bond of 
friendship between the Society of 
St. Sulpice and that of St. Paul, and 
so we rejoice in celebrating “The 
Sulpician Anniversaries.” We are 
fortunate in doing so through Rev. 
Joun K. CARTWRIGHT, PH.D., Bal- 
timorean, alumnus of St. Charles 
College as well as of the North 
American College and the College of 
Propaganda, Rome—formerly pro- 
fessor of Church history in the Sul- 
pician Seminary and at present as- 
sistant professor of pastoral the- 
ology at the Catholic University of 
America and pastor of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, in 
Washington. Father Cartwright is 
also chaplain of the Newman Club 
of George Washington University, 
and treasurer of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Association. He has 
been known in our pages these 
many years. 


As we might gather from his ar- 
ticle “The True Pioneer in Social 
Reform,” LAWRENCE SULLIVAN is a 
young man whose ambition and all 
spare time activities center around 
the Catholic social movement, in 
which, he writes, “I may as well 
admit it—I hope to be some sort of 
Lenin, or to discover such.” He is 
a graduate of Duquesne University 
and has read widely in all fields 
that could contribute to his philoso- 
phy. He is at present, perforce, a 
press operator in a bedding firm, 
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which, he asserts, maintains “my 
working class outlook, but hasn’t 
improved either my temper or my 
spiritual health.” Mr. Sullivan is 
a contributor to the Pittsburgh 
Catholic. 


OPEN-MINDED interventionists (if 
any there be), to whom we offer 
plenty of good reading matter this 
month, should not miss Jonn V. 
Connorton’s “Not Peace but a 
Sword!” This young and alert As- 
sistant Professor of History at 
Fordham College has given us sev- 
eral thought provoking articles 
since his first contribution in Janu- 
ary, 1941. 


ALTERNATING between fact and 
fiction, HELEN M. McCappen, Pu.D., 
(“Mother, Mother!”), has written 
for us many penetrating pages, the 
last in May, 1939, when in “The 


New Shibboleth” she discussed that 
much abused word “democracy.” 
Hers is a brilliant scholastic rec- 
ord; she has an M.A. in Law and 
Jurisprudence from Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a graduate of the “honors 
course” in Barnard College and 
holds her doctorate in Political Phi- 
losophy from Fordham University. 


WE seem to be running to Broth- 
ers of late. A Brother of the Chris- 
tian Schools from the East gave us 
last month’s leading article which, 
by the way, has won much discern- 
ing praise. This month, another 
Brother, this one from the West 
coast writes with equal acumen on 
“Our Bill of Rights” correcting 
some misconceptions of that fa- 


mous document. BroTHER CASSIAN 
is in the final year of college at the 
Scholasticate of St. Mary’s College, 
California. An article on the race 
question which he wrote for the 
Moraga Quarterly was condensed in 
the Catholic Mind. 


In June, 1939, we published Frep 
Smitn’s “The Fun of Knowing the 
Catholics” and since then we have 
had quite a bit of fun knowing Mr. 
Smith. He is the Minister of Well- 
born Community Church near Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, and has held pas- 
torates in many states of the Union, 
first in the Methodist and later in 
the Congregational Church. “To 
an Open Hearth in the Evening” 
shows one side of a many faceted 
nature, with a great variety of in- 
terests. Dr. Smith is a contributor 
to The Commonweal, British Week- 
ly, Open Court, etc. 


Poets: There was so much to be 
said this month on so many burn- 
ing questions that our poets are but 
three: Dr. LEONARD TwWYyNHAM (“St. 
Elizabeth Giving Relief”), who stays 
much at home these days in his Old 
Stone Hermitage in Sharon, Conn., 
devoting his time to writing; Tris- 
TRAM LIVINGSTONE (“Memorial”), 
Pittsburgh poet and musician whose 
“Three Sketches for an Altarpiece” 
in our January, 1940, number will 
be remembered; and an older 
friend, J. Corson MILLER, widely 
published poet and successful Buf- 
falo business man, who gave voice 
to the inspiration that “November” 
brixgs in other words in these pages 
two years ago. 





New Books 


The Imitation of Christ. Edited by Edward J. Klein.—Cooperative Plenty. 
By J. Elliot Ross.—Joseph Conrad: Poland’s English Genius. By M. C. Bradbrook. 
—The Origin of the Jesuits. By James Brodrick, $.J.—The Ground We Stand 
On. By John Dos Passos.—The Economic Democracy. By Horace J. Haase.— 
America’s First Bibles. By Edwin A. R. Rumball-Petre.—The Universal Jewish 


Encyclopedia. Edited by Isaac Landman. 


Vols. III. and IV.—The Last Fron- 


tier. By Howard Fast.—“Fear Not Little Flock.” By George Zimpfer.—Democ- 
racy’s Battle. By Francis Williams.— Masterpiece a Month Club. — Shorter 


Notices. 


The Imitation of Christ. From the 
First Edition of the English 
Translation Made c. 1530 by 
Richard Whitford. Edited with 
an Introduction by Edward J. 
Klein. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. 

It is, unquestionably, deplorable 
to inject the note of religious con- 
troversy into the discussion of so 
benign a subject as English litera- 
ture, but, since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at least, the note has been 
there, conveyed through the asser- 
tion that that literature owes most 
of its glory to the liberating and 
liberalizing influence of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, with the conse- 
quent attribution to John Wycliffe 
of the fatherhood of English prose. 
For some time past, however, chief- 
ly as a result of the gentle prodding 
of that distinguished scholar, Pro- 
fessor R. W. Chambers, this view 
has been giving way to the sounder 
one which recognizes the extent to 
which the shaping of English prose 
was the work of such predecessors 
of Wycliffe as Rolle and Hilton, 
men so imbued with the genius of 
Catholicism and of language that 
they established a tradition which 


culminated in the noble cadences of 
St. Thomas More. 

Chambers has done much to re- 
claim More’s work from undeserved 
oblivion, and in the volume now 
under review Father Klein not only 
performs a similar service for 
More’s friend, Richard Whitford, 
but shows, at least by implication, 
how tragically the stream of Eng- 
lish was deflected from its course 
by the Reformation. Nothing great 
in that literature but would still be 
there if that tragedy had never 
supervened. How much more of 
greatness there might have been if 
it had not, is suggested by this 
single achievement, the masterly 
translation of a masterpiece, here 
surely edited in condign fashion. 

Apart from the question of its 
authorship, whether that of 
& Kempis or another, the Imitation 
is universally recognized as one of 
the spiritual treasures of the world, 
in token whereof Dr. Klein cites 
several noteworthy opinions of its 
worth. Anyone for whom Bishop 
Challoner’s translation, perhaps the 
most familiar of modern English 
renderings, is virtually part of the 
spiritual bloodstream, will be re- 
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luctant to make a place in his affec- 
tions for another, but if he once 
compare Challoner with Whitford 
he will scarcely hesitate, since the 
earlier version is so much more 
virile and bracing. These pages 
alone afford ample evidence of how 
superb a vehicle English prose was 
in way of becoming when the blow 
fell. For there is sweetness here 
as well as light, vigor as well as 
unction, above all there is proof of 
the beauty that results when the 
forthright rhythms of common 
speech (Whitford abominated what 
he called “inkhorn terms”), are 
blown upon by Paradisal airs. After 
Whitford, Challoner seems almost 
effeminate. 

Furthermore, in taking this book 
to heart the reader will be helping 
to redress the balance so woefully 
disturbed in the sixteenth century, 
by winning belated recognition for 
the work of the devout and scholar- 
ly man who abandoned a promising 
ecclesiastical career to enter Syon 
Monastery (he called himself “the 
wretch of Syon”), which he had to 
leave at the dissolution and where 
he had made this translation of the 
Imitation, the first in English. He 
was in his own right, however, a 
devotional writer of established 
reputation, among the works attrib- 
uted to him being the beautiful 
Psalter of Jesus. 

To say that Father Klein’s edi- 
tion of the book is scholarly is to 
do his work less than justice. The 
quality of his scholarship is attest- 
ed by the fact that he is editing the 
text for the Early English Text So- 
ciety, so that this volume is intend- 
ed for popular use which it is to be 
hoped it will have. He credits 
Whitford’s success in translation 
to his sharing in the spirit of 
a Kempis. His own success is cer- 
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tainly attributable to a quality that 
should be a condition of scholar- 
ship, but rarely is,—a deep love and 
understanding of the work on which 
scholarship is expended. 

. B. M. K. 


Cooperative Plenty. By J. Elliot 
Ross. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Co. $2.00. 

As a result of the growing con- 
viction that our world is passing 
through a transitional phase of eco- 
nomic history, foresighted men 
have begun to discuss constructive- 
ly the probable shape of things to 
come — so that readjustment may 
forestall destructive revolution. 
Convinced that the present capital- 
istic system of production for pri- 
vate profit will not last long, think- 
ers of various schools are recom- 
mending substitutes. One such is 
presented in the book before us. 
Briefly stated, it is the extension of 
a plan already favorably known 
under the name of “consumer co- 
operation.” 

A man of wide experience, pro- 
foundly interested in social prob- 
lems, known to be a bold inde- 
pendent thinker, Father Ross offers 
Cooperative Plenty as his answer to 
the question, “How can the evils of 
monopolistic control, unfair distri- 
bution, widespread unemployment 
be cured without regimenting the 
people as a whole, or inflicting in- 
justice upon any class or individ- 
ual?” He starts with the assump- 
tion that no solution will be satis- 
factory, if it does not preserve the 
social rights which have been em- 
phasized in the papal encyclicals, 
the right to work, for example, and 
the right to a living wage. And, by 
a self-imposed limitation, he re- 
frains from discussing the question 
how highly individualistic Ameri- 





cans can be won over to the adopt- 
ing of a cooperative economy. 

Having indicted competitive, pri- 
vate-profit capitalism for its inabil- 
ity to balance production and con- 
sumption and for consequent re- 
curring depression and unemploy- 
ment, Father Ross suggests a rem- 
edy in the form of a program of 
production for consumption rather 
than for profit, in which the direc- 
tors of production shall be the con- 
sumers themselves. The funda- 
mental principles of this economy 
are that all transaction must be for 
cash, that anyone may become a 
member and that profit, as such, is 
entirely eliminated. Essentially the 
plan is the same as that which was 
established in Rochdale, England, 
almost precisely one hundred 
years ago, when the first consumer 
cooperative went into operation. To 
what extent the success of that ex- 
periment could be repeated on a 
national scale is a question that no 
one as yet can answer, for undoubt- 
edly new factors would present 
themselves. 

No one will anticipate — Father 
Ross least of all—that this (or any 
other) theory will be bodily trans- 
ferred to the field of actual human 
relationships without changes and 
modifications numerous and radi- 
cal; yet as a morally acceptable and 
possibly practical means of elimi- 
nating outstanding evils of the 
existing system, the program pro- 
posed in this book deserves careful 
consideration. Whether we as a 
people will be wise enough to amend 
our existing suicidal way of eco- 
nomic life, no one knows; but Fa- 
ther Ross has proved it can be done. 
Looking at the question from many 
sides, and even taking up the sub- 
ject of religion and of education in 
cooperative economy, he has given 
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us a well informed, highly intelli- 
gent and thoroughly objective 
study, and his book possesses a 
quite extraordinary interest. 

J. Mcs. 


Joseph Conrad: Poland’s English 
Genius. By M. C. Bradbrook. 
Cambridge: At the University 
Press. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.00. 

Conrad’s life like his genius was 
unique in many respects. Born in 
Poland he saw his father, a distin- 
guished man of letters and leader 
of his people, imprisoned and ex- 
iled; his mother, who shared his 
exile, treated with a ruthless bar- 
barity which caused her death. At 
eleven Joseph was an orphan tor- 
tured by memories that never 
wholly died. At seventeen he went 
to Marseilles; four years later he 
was in England having joined an 
English vessel and he followed the 
sea in English ships until 1894. 
He became an English citizen and 
wrote distinguished novels and 
short stories in the language of his 
adopted country. Some of his books 
cost him little effort (The Rover 
and Youth for example), others like 
Nostromo cost him such agony as 
Newman and Carlyle complained of 
in an earlier generation. 

From the very first a few percep- 
tive critics liks Garnett and Henry 
James acknowledged Conrad’s 
worth but recognition was so far 
from general that he lived in com- 
parative poverty for twenty years. 
Nostromo, probably his greatest 
work, was not a financial success. 
It was not until the eve of the 
World War that he scored an out- 
standing material success and won 
his reputation as a popular author. 
The lucky book was Chance (1913). 
From then on his reputation grew 
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steadily greater both in England 
and America but ironically enough 
his best work except for Victory 
and The Rover was already done; 
indeed The Arrow of Gold and even 
more obviously The Rescue seemed 
to indicate that his powers were on 
the wane. 

Conrad said that “the romantic 
feeling of reality” was in him “an 
inborn faculty” that became “a 
point of view from which the very 
shadows of life appear endowed 
with an internal glow.” He was 
aware of these shadows—too pain- 
fully so at times—and when, as his 
sea life receded, they were deep- 
ened by reviving memories of bro- 
ken lives, wrecked homes, and 
secret conspiracies he often sank 
into an intense melancholy. All 


told his stories are tragedies but 
they are not the tragedies of de- 
spair for their darkness is almost 
always relieved by two things of 


which Conrad approved—the power 
of rectitude and the power of love. 
Miss Bradbrook’s study is brief 
but meaty. I know of nothing on 
Conrad of equal length to match it. 
In this hour of Poland’s anguish it 
is good to be reminded of the genius 
of her sons, especially of Conrad’s 
from whose best work there springs 
a sustaining force which was never 
more needed than now. iJ. J. R. 


The Origin of the Jesuits. By Rev. 
James Brodrick, S.J. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 
Father Brodrick tells us in his 

Preface that “this little book is only 

the first installment of a much more 

extensive history of. the Jesuits, 
which the war and other contin- 
gencies have at least temporarily 
frustrated.” We look forward to 
this promised work with intense 
pleasure, for this preliminary vol- 
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ume is a gem of accurate, historical 
scholarship. In our Catholic Unity 
League Library we have had num- 
berless calls for Father Brodrick’s 
model biographies of St. Peter 
Canisius and St. Robert Bellarmine, 
and the letters of praise that came 
to us from men qualified to judge 
would have brought a blush to the 
author’s cheek. 

In these pages Father Brodrick 
shows that, generally speaking, 
non-Catholic portraits of the early 
Jesuits are mere caricatures. “Igna- 
tius,” he writes, “was indeed far 
from being the cold monolith which 
he is sometimes represented. He 
had like everyone else, sinners in- 
cluded, his limitations. But in the 
realms of feeling, his difficulty was 
to restrain rather than to stimulate 
the movements of his heart. The 
most marked of the Saint’s traits 
as a superior was his minute care 
for the health of all under him. His 
general dealings with them were 
marked by a delightful freedom and 
bonhomie. He used to tease and 
chaff them genially and employ all 
sorts of affectionate tricks to put 
them in good humor.” 

Father Brodrick thus corrects 
the mistakes of the early biogra- 
phers of St. Francis Borgia. “They 
made him a saint from his cradle, 
whereas he won his spiritual spurs 
in battle, like a soldier. They 
turned him into a dull legend—a 
stiff, thin-lipped, brocaded saint, 
viceregal even when he scourged 
himself, whereas in fact, the only 
evidence of high, if crooked, lineage 
that clung to him was an exquisite 
courtesy of demeanor. They 
drained him of humanity, to hang 
on him, as on a flat robot, a whole 
basketful of virtues, when, in truth, 
he was a very tender-hearted man 
who adored his wife, and kept green 
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to his dying day the memory of his 
friends.” They pictured him as “a 
bag of bones, whereas he was the 
biggest man in Valencia, whose belt 
would go round three normally 
proportioned people.” 

We are given a fair account of 
the famous quarrel between Lay- 
nez, a Jesuit theologian at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and the great enemy of 
the Jesuits, Melchior Cano. In the 
course of the interview, Laynez in 
reply to Cano’s insults, hurled at 
him an epithet not heard in polite 
society and not to be found in dic- 
tionaries. A few moments later he 
asked pardon on his knees, but the 
surly Dominican refused his plea. 

The volume ends with the death 
of Ignatius. “Ignatius died in char- 
acter, almost alone, without Viati- 
cum or Extreme Unction, and his 
last coherent words were not of 
God, but a prosaic matter of busi- 
ness. Death was just part of the 
day’s work.” B. L. C. 


The Ground We Stand On. By John 
Dos Passos. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

No praise can be too high for 
John Dos Passos’s presentation 
here of such American and English 
historical characters as interest him 
most. His enthusiasm, rather than 
the perfunctory performance of an 
author’s formal duty, has made his 
research thorough and wide. He 
liked the subjects he chose, so he 
studied critically everything there 
is about them. His manner of writ- 
ing is admirable; graphic and pic- 
torial without ever once aiming at 
“fine writing” or descending into 
conscious verbal display. The re- 
sult is the most interesting histori- 
cal work I have read in many a 
day. :' 
As for his subjects, they are too 
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numerous to list, though a fairly 
lengthy life of Roger Williams and 
a similar one of Joel Barlow stand 
at the beginning and end of the 
book. Many of the shorter studies 
were of more interest to this reader, 
notably those of Coke, Defoe, and 
Sam Adams, and the Overbury 
poisoning scandal at the court of 
James I. Doubtless in deference to 
a present fashion in book-writing, 
Mr. Dos Passos pretends that there 
is unity in the book and that it is 
all on one subject, “a study of the 
early influences which formed 
American life,” to quote the jacket, 
but it is nothing of the kind; it is a 
brilliant, fascinating panorama of 
many of the most interesting his- 
torical persons in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, English 
and American; in fact a memorable 
one. Particularly fine is his picture 
of the rise and fall of the Com- 
monwealth and Cromwell’s dic- 
tatorship. Cc. W. T. 


The Economic Democracy. By Hor- 
ace J. Haase. New York: Orlin 
Tremaine. 

No matter how much one may 
disagree with the author’s conclu- 
sions, he cannot deny that here is a 
fascinating book. The work charms 
with its complete candor, its utter 
simplicity, its forthright logic. 
Valuable as these qualifications are, 
however, they are insufficient to 
constitute a great book. The author 
has used them to adorn and am- 
plify some unacceptable premises. 

A premise of this kind is Haase’s 
belief that the social sciences 
should function as predictably and 
invariably as the physical sciences. 
He says that “progress in mathe- 
matics, logic and physics has been 
extremely great, and we may hope 
that political economy in its turn 
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may now become as exact, as free 
from dispute, and as widely under- 
stood.” The fact is that the social 
sciences can never be brought to 
the same exactitude simply because 
they can never “eliminate the vari- 
ables.” The difference lies in the 
subject matter, that is, necessary 
creatures and rational creatures. 

Another misleading premise is 
the author’s demand for absolute 
ownership and unhindered use by 
individuals of the product of their 
labor. In his insistence upon free- 
dom he objects to any kind of 
planned society. He defines a 
planned economy as “. . . an unnat- 
ural economy whose governing 
mechanism is the arbitrary will of 
fallible mortals, whose judgment 
cannot help favoring some and 
hurting others. This is an anti- 
social economy.” 

The Economic Democracy is a 
blueprint for a new American way 
of life, and in its three main divi- 
sions it investigates the economic, 
social, and political aspects of the 
proposed system. It traces all mod- 
ern social problems to the present 
system of land tenure, and bases 
all its reforms on a free access to 
the land. The book will be read by 
everyone with an eye half-open to 
social troubles and trends. 

J. H. F. 


America’s First Bibles. With a Cen- 
sus of 555 Extant Bibles. By 
Edwin A. R. Rumball - Petre. 
Portland, Me.: The Southworth- 
Anthoesen Press. $4.00. 

In this entertainingly written and 
beautifully printed volume Mr. 
Rumball-Petre not only discusses 
the early editions of the Bible 
printed in what are now the United 
States, but adds a chapter on “asso- 
ciation-copies” supposedly connect- 
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ed with the Mayflower and George 
Washington, and two others which 
describe his experiences in making 
a Bible census, and in importing 
early editions of European Bibles. 

The “first Bibles” with which he 
deals are (1) the Eliot Indian Bible 
of 1663, the first to be printed in 
America in any language; (2, 3, and 
4) the three German Bibles (1743, 
1763, 1776) of the Saur family, the 
first to be printed on American soil 
in a European language; (5) the 
Robert Aitken Bible (1782), the 
first to be printed in English in 
America; and (6) Mathew Carey’s 
Bible of 1790, the first quarto Eng- 
lish Bible printed in America, and 
the first American printing of the 
Rheims-Douay version. This last, 
in his opinion, is the rarest of 
American Bibles. He gives only a 
mention to the Charles Thomson 
translation of the Septuagint (1808) 
because “it was never published to 
serve the general public like other 
Bibles.” 

Much of the material of Chapter 
VIII., which deals with Mathew 
Carey, appeared in an article by 
Mr. Rumball-Petre in THe Catno- 
Lic WortLp for March, 1940. Here. 
however, among other things he 
adds the interesting information 
that “in the course of a few years 
Mathew Carey’s firm became one of 
the largest and most important 
Bible-printing houses in the coun- 
try. It issued over sixty editions of 
the Protestant King James version, 
but for the then smaller market of 
the Catholic population, only three 
editions of the complete Rheims 
Douay (1790, and the two issues of 
1805), and three Catholic English 
New Testaments (1805, 1811, and 
1816).” 

Those who labor under the im- 
pression that all bibliographical 





studies are necessarily dry and 
deadly dull, will find an agreeable 
surprise in the interesting manner 
in which Mr. Rumball-Petre pre- 
sents the facts which he has labori- 
ously gathered about these early 
American editions, and the present 
whereabouts of surviving copies. 
E. H. P. 


The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 
Edited by Isaac Landman. Vols. 
Ill. and IV. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
The Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, Inc. $100.00 the set. 
These two volumes, like their 

predecessors, give us brief biogra- 

phies of Jewish philosophers, theo- 
logians, statesmen, historians, Bibli- 
cal scholars, financiers, actors, 
singers, novelists, poets. They treat 
of the history of the Jews in Eng- 
land, France and Germany; of the 
books of the Old Testament— 

Daniel, Deuteronomy, Ecclesiastes, 

Esther, Exodus, Ezechiel, Genesis, 

with a general leaning toward lib- 

eral views, and a rejection of many 

a passage as interpolated or legen- 

dary; of Jewish agricultural colo- 

nies, co-operatives, costumes, di- 

vorce, embalming, epitaphs, fasting, 

the flora and fauna of Palestine, of 
folklore, fraternal orders, funerals, 
gambling, the ghetto. 

We agree with Theodore Gaster 
in his denunciation of the faked 
protocols of the Elders of Zion, and 
with Max Kohler’s account of the 
unfair prosecution of Dreyfus, but 
we do not think that “there is much 
to commend” in the statement that 
Columbus was a Jew, or that St. 
John Capistrano was the villain pic- 
tured by an anonymous writer in 
Volume III. 

We do not expect an orthodox or 
a liberal Jew—and both have their 
say in these pages—to defend the 
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divinity of Christ. But we object 
strongly to the glib way in which 
Ernest Jacob states that “Christ 
had no intention of founding a new 
religion, but considered Himself an 
adherent of Judaism”; that “prac- 
tically all critics regard as an inter- 
polation the statement that Jesus is 
the Son of God”; that “St. Paul was 
the real founder of Christianity, 
and that he taught, contrary to 
Judaism, the ineffectiveness of good 
works to bring salvation.” We had 
always believed that this was Lu- 
ther’s teaching, not St. Paul’s. 
We might point out many other 
inaccurate statements in these two 
volumes, e.g., “Celibacy is an un- 
natural state conducive to constant 
sinful thoughts” (Revel); “the Gos- 
pel of St. Mark is Gnostic in char- 
acter” (Jacob); “the Council of 
Trent in treating of the Fall of 
Man taught the idea of inherited de- 
pravity” (Lilyveld). These in- 
stances prove to the hilt that while 
we may read without question 
articles. on cantors, catacombs, 
dancing and the bill of divorce, we 
must needs be skeptical when or- 
thodox or liberal Jews venture to 
discuss Catholic doctrine or prac- 
tice. B. L. C. 


By Howard 
Fast. New York: Duell, Sloan & 


The Last Frontier. 


Pearce. $2.50. 

The treatment of the Indian 
tribes of North America by our gov- 
ernment is a discreditable story, 
comparing most unfavorably with 
the record of the Spaniards in the 
South, — long ago Ramona made 
Americans uncomfortably aware of 
our shameful oppression of a help- 
less people, and our unpardonable 
destruction of their religious insti- 
tutions. The book named above 
draws attention to a later and less 
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publicized chapter of our criminal 
record—the official mistreatment of 
Indians during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Although we 
know all about Custer’s “last 
stand,” we are less likely to be fa- 
miliar with what preceded and fol- 
lowed that tragic episode. 

Howard Fast undertakes to fill a 
part of this gap by relating the tale 
of the three hundred Cheyenne 
men, women and children who in 
1878 fled from the “concentration 
camp” where they had been herded 
in a sun baked desert that con- 
trasted painfully with their home 
in the Black Hills of Wyoming. 
Their amazing running fight called 
for the mobilizing of ten thousand 
soldiers under the army’s most 
skillful Indian fighter, General 
Crook, engaged the official atten- 
tion of the U. S. government, and 
attracted the brief interest of 
American newspapers all over the 
Continent. This all but incredible 
story is in substance unquestion- 
ably true; and it is unfortunate 
that the author does not distinguish 
more clearly between facts support- 
ed by evidence and details supplied 
by his imagination. In general, his 
lack of clarity may be indicated as 
his characteristic defect; it is dis- 
cernible also in the topographical 
map which he provides, present- 
able enough in appearance, but not 
properly co-ordinated with the text. 
Compared with most of our popu- 
lar fiction, however, this book well 
deserves a reading. 

J. Mcs. 


“Fear Not Little Flock.” By Rev. 
George Zimpfer. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75. 
Lest others, on reading its title, 

should feel impelled, as we did, not 

to open this book, we hasten to re- 
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assure them. Father Zimpfer’s con- 
ferences to religious women, de- 
signed “to simplify the understand- 
ing of the religious and spiritual 
life, and to correct some common 
misunderstandings,” is the work of 
an ideal retreat master, with a per- 
fect understanding of the religious 
life, a frank, common sense way of 
pointing out the every-day obstacles 
to true spirituality and a fresh, 
original approach that brings to life 
age-old truths. Here are a few ex- 
amples of the practical wisdom they 
contain: “To live spiritually is not 
easy. Merely keeping from sin is 
but one-half of the effort; the other 
half is learning to live graciously as 
Jesus lived, with ourselves and 
others.” With Mother Stuart he 


insists upon “quiet of mind and 
firmness of will” as two essentials 
of the spiritual life, pointing out 
that mental unrest comes from 
hurry, overwork, worry, indecision, 


scrupulosity. He insists that mor- 
tification is a means, not an end in 
itself. It is self-control practiced 
from supernatural motives and of 
itself it cannot foster piety, ‘for love 
is not born of discipline. Mortifi- 
cation is not a killer, it is a con- 
troller. Discouragement rarely 
comes to a religious who is positive 
in her piety, for she has formed a 
habit of seeing what she is doing 
rather than what she has failed to 
do. The nun’s habit does not pro- 
duce any magical changes in human 
nature. The sensible nun knows 
well that her vows thrust loneliness 
upon her, and that not even com- 
munity life is a very efficient pro- 
tection. The remedy for loneliness 
is to face facts. One fact that 
clamors for recognition is that the 
nun’s life is not natural. 

Many meditation manuals are 
dull and trite — outmoded in style 





and presentation. The topics cho- 
sen are too cold and lifeless. “Un- 
der such conditions drowsiness and 
dreaming are to be expected, not to 
be criticized and condemned,” says 
Father Zimpfer. Readers of his 
book will be tempted to neither one 
nor the other. B. L. C. 


Democracy’s Battle. By Francis Wil- 
liams. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.75. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Wil- 
liams has given up all confidence in 
the vitality of supernatural religion. 
The explanation perhaps may be 
found in his disappointment at de- 
ficiencies encountered in the Estab- 
lished Church of England, “which 
has long since ceased to be the in- 
strument of a dynamic gospel and 
has preferred to choose the easier 
career of a national institution. .. . 
It has little new or vital to say to 


men and women struggling for 
security in an insecure world and 
little challenge to offer to social in- 
justices of which it cannot be igno- 


rant. It is unlikely that it will 
have, so long as the basic social as- 
sumptions of its rulers remain 
those of a privileged minority of 
the population.” Of Catholicism, 
apparently, he knows little more 
than that, in an era now passed, 
people turned to it “for the com- 
fort of a doctrine which explains 
everything and which demands in 
the final resort not understanding, 
but faith.” In consequence of this 
attitude toward supernatural re- 
ligion, the author bogs down when 
he attempts to indicate a new force 
which will give harmony and direc- 
tion to human life. It is all very 
well for him to say that if democ- 
racy is to survive the challenge of 
totalitarianism it must be able to 
summon up the courage and the de- 
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votion of men “with a message that 
totalitarianism cannot answer”; but 
we find no hint as to the quarter 
in which democracy may search for 
the substance of that message. 
Christopher Dawson—to name one 
of many—discovered it in the 
Catholic Church. It is almost a 
proverb now that only in super- 
natural faith can we base solid 
hopes of peace and progress—wit- 
ness the confusion of unbelievers 
who dig beneath the surface and 
the feebleness of unbelievers who 
do not. 

With the above reservation this 
book may be presented as a helpful 
contribution to a diagnosis of de- 
mocracy’s present ills and a keen, 
bold recommendation of remedial 
treatment. The author, classified 
as a British “New Dealer,” is sup- 
posed to be here following up the 
discussion begun by Harold J. 
Laski, in Where Do We Go From 
Here; and his book has been wel- 
comed in the pages of The New Re- 
public. He strikes straight at 
hypocrisy; he has biting words for 
the public school; and, in discuss- 
ing the shape of the future, he con- 
siders calmly and justly the partici- 
pation which is to be sought from 
Germany, from France, from the 
United States. Both in calm analy- 
sis of the situation which devel- 
oped into the present war and in 
his appraisal of the responsibility 
of Britain and France, he is de- 
tached and objective. It is, he says, 
important “that Britain should give 
now clear evidence by her actions 
as well as her words that she has 
genuinely abandoned imperialism 
and is truly democratic and pro- 
gressive.” No less intelligent than 
enlightening is the author’s sketch 
of the great Conservative group 
which has ruled most of the time 
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since the last war. Britain, we are 
told, is a democracy which allows 
itself to be ruled by an oligarchy. 
Thus frank and unsparing, Mr. 
Williams’s book is, in the words of 
an English critic, “convincing testi- 
mony of the fact that England at 
war is almost freer and more demo- 
cratic than was England in peace.” 
J. McS. 


Masterpiece a Month Club. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. Eight 
books, $6.50 cloth-bound; $5.00 
paper bound. 

Many and valuable have been the 
services rendered by Sheed & Ward 
to the cause of Catholic truth, but 
we doubt that even in their Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild work, have they 
shown themselves so well in tune 
with the needs of the day as in the 
venture they have now undertaken. 
For the next eight months, from 
October to May, they will publish 
a series of Catholic masterpieces, 
chosen from among great Catholic 
books and designed to form what 
is unaccountably missing in so 
many of us, a Catholic mind. Each 
book will be prefaced by a detailed 
instruction on how to study that 
particular book, that every reader 
may get from it what he is capable 
of getting. The whole scheme is 
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admirably presented in a wise and 
penetrating circular which we 
would recommend to every literate 
Catholic, not for one but for many 
readings. The books are judicious- 
ly chosen, neither too easy nor too 
difficult for the average reader. 

The first, in the first series, Dr. 
Arendzen’s Whom Do You Say?, de- 
signed to make “the Theology of 
the Incarnation comprehensible and 
luminous to the layman,” is an ear- 
nest of the muscles and horizons of 
the Catholic mind behind the idea. 
It is to be followed by Benson’s 
Christ in the Church, Newman's 
Callista, Waddell’s compilation of 
The Desert Fathers, St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, Belloc’s Survivals and 
New Arrivals, Chesterton’s What's 
Wrong With the World? and A 
New Anthology of English Catholic 
Poetry compiled by Mr. Sheed, the 
whole to be built up into some kind 
of synthesis in a pamphlet, at the 
end of the course. 

The format of the books is neat 
and handy, the print good and the 
price well within even a modest in- 
come. To make Catholics conscious 
of the riches that are theirs is 
surely Catholic Action in the best 
sense of the word. May we rise 
from our usual apathy and join the 
Masterpiece a Month Club! 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Wings of Eagles. By 
Revs. Francis J. Corley, S.J., and 
Robert J. Willmes, S.J. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 


$2.50). The title of this book is 
taken from the fortieth chapter of 
Isaias: “But they that hope in the 
Lord shall renew their strength, 
and they shall take wings as 
eagles.” Swiftness and strength 
are the dominant characteristics of 


the one hundred and sixty-five Jes- 
uit Saints and Blessed, whose lives 
are chronicled in these interesting 
pages. 

The biographies are necessarily 
brief, for the book contains only 
two hundred pages. But they are 
valuable from the fact that no other 
complete record exists in English, 
and the reader is referred to more 
extensive lives at the close of each 
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chapter. The authors have con- 
sulted the standard authorities in 
various languages, and, where no 
standard lives existed, have gath- 
ered their facts from the most re- 
liable sources. It is a splendid 
record of personal holiness, and 
extraordinary missionary activity. 
Father Daly well says: “The only 
honors the Society has to bestow— 
and they are posthumous — are 
those won by sanctity of life... 
all else is secondary and even neg- 
ligible.” 

Unto the End. By William J. Mc- 
Garry, S.J. (New York: The Amer- 
ica Press. $3.00). Father McGarry 
has written a spiritual commentary 
on the five chapters of St. John’s 
Gospel which record in letters of 
gold the farewell meeting of Christ 
and His Apostles in the Cenacle the 
night before He died. The com- 
mentary is divided into three parts. 
Part I., “The Preparation for the 
Discourse on Love,” treats of the 
washing of the feet, the departure 
of Judas, the new commandment of 
love, and our Lord’s prophecy of 
St. Peter’s denial. Part II., “The 
Discourse on Love” treats of the 
union of God and men in Christ 
Jesus, Heaven, the Holy Spirit, the 
parable of the vine, heroic charity 
and self-sacrifice, the newness of 
prayer. Part III. considers, “The 
High Priestly Prayer of Christ,” for 
Himself, for His Apostles, and for 
the faithful. This is an excellent 
book to initiate us into the way of 
meditation on the love of Christ for 
us and our love for Him and to 
deepen our knowledge of the work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. 

Foundations of a Modern Guild 
System. By Rev. Harold F. Trehey, 
M.A. (Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America 
Press. $2.00). In his Encyclical 


Quadragesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI. 
recommended the re-establishment 
with modern adaptations of the so- 
cial system inaugurated and fos- 
tered by the medieval guilds; and 
set forth guiding principles that 
might meet present-day condi- 
tions. In this doctorate thesis Fa- 
ther Trehey endeavors to interpret 
specifically the Pope’s general plan. 
He first states and examines the 
principles underlying the suggested 
social reorganization; then deter- 
mines what would be the constitu- 
ent elements of a modern guild sys- 
tem, and finally discusses the rela- 
tionship between the guild and the 
State, indicating the democratic 
character of Catholic social teach- 
ing. The author in his preface de- 
clares that Christian social recon- 
struction, according to the general 
plan presented in this study, would 
entail a sincere and practical ac- 
ceptance of the absolute standard 
revealed by Jesus Christ to man- 
kind. There is little hope of Amer- 
ica’s having “the strongest possible 
sense of social justice and obliga- 
tion,” if religion is ignored and the 
only inducement offered is an un- 
certain future prosperity. 

The Constitution of the Church. 
By Rev. Joseph Jacobs, A.B. (Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Com- 
pany). A valuable—perhaps the 
chief—feature of this book is its 
admirable order. Nicely divided 
into three parts, it takes up the 
principle teachings of the Church, 
chapter by chapter, giving the sup- 
porting evidence of each theological 
thesis in simple, intelligible lan- 
guage. It is the kind of book which 
will be welcomed by a study club 
composed of serious persons whose 
reading is being intelligently direct- 
ed. It will also nicely serve the pur- 
pose of giving inquirers a compre- 

















hensive and sufficiently adequate 
view of the nature and teaching of 
the Church. The writer is to be 
commended for having completed 
an unpretentious but very practical 
piece of work. 


Fiction: Familiar Faces. By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart (New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $2.50). For thirty 
years Mrs. Rinehart has been writ- 
ing novels, plays, travelogues and 
short stories for the American pub- 
lic. Most of us have read and en- 
joyed her detective stories, The 
Window at the White Cat, The Cir- 
cular Staircase—and her plays, The 
Bat, The Avenger, and Tish. In this 
volume of eleven short stories she 
gives us another proof of her ver- 
satility. We rejoice that some of 
her women characters are not “fa- 
miliar faces” to us—Dorothy open- 
ing the porthole of her stateroom 
during a blackout in the mid-Atlan- 
tic to make the vessel a target for 
a German submarine; Lily return- 
ing from France after fifteen years 
of adultery, and putting on a sui- 
cide to prevent her paramour from 
returning to his wife; Andy, the re- 
porter, playing the role of a prying 
detective for a long drawn-out 
night; the sixteen-year-old Stoddard 
III. and his school chums who be- 
have like inane morons. The best 
stories in this volume are the fan- 
tastic, improbable tale of “The Door 
That Would Not Stay Closed,” and 
the weird “The Dog in the Or- 
chard,” which reveals the fact of 
Foster’s brutal murder of his wife. 

My Friend Flicka. By Mary 
O’Hara (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.50). “Yee Whiz! 
Luke at de little Flicka!” said Gus. 
“What does Flicka mean?” asked 
the boy and when he heard that it 
was Swedish for little girl, he de- 
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cided it would be his name for the 
sorrel filly with cream mane and 
tail which he had chosen out of all 
the yearling colts on the Wyoming 
ranch. Ken is one of those boys 
who want a horse of their own 
more than anything else in the 
world but because Flicka’s mother 
was part wild mustang and, in 
ranch parlance, “loco” or crazy, it 
was up to Ken to prove that his filly 
was as sound in mind as in her 
graceful body. Unfortunately Flicka 
is running wild on the range 
through more than half of the story 
which becomes a study of family 
relationships and, as the author 
identifies herself more readily with 
the ycung New England mother 
than with the boy, the interior of 
the ranch house emerges in rather 
clearer detail than the range. There 
are exciting descriptions of Banner, 
the great chestnut stallion, guarding 
his mares and foals but neither 
from the viewpoint of horse nor hu- 
man does My Friend Flicka ap- 
proach the standard set by National 
Velvet. It would be wise for adults 
to read it over for themselves be- 
fore passing it on to the children. 

Ellen Rogers. By James F. Far- 
rell (New York: The Vanguard 
Press. $2.50). In his latest novel 
James Farrell wastes four hundred 
pages describing an atheistic, blas- 
phemous, immoral, and thieving 
cad, who delights in seducing wom- 
en, and glories in passing worth- 
less checks, and in cheating hotels 
and boarding houses of their rent. 
He borrows money right and left, 
with no notion of repaying it, and 
makes one of his girl victims pay 
for his dalliance with another. He 
promises marriage to Ellen Rogers, 
and callously drives her to despair 
and suicide. So much for a book 
that is, according to a critic of 














taste and discernment, William Mc- 
Fee, “crammed with despicable non- 
entities,” in style “a cross between 
a telephone directory and a teletype 
machine,” and in which “Mr. Far- 
rell’s antipathy to the Church in 
which he was reared is as notice- 
able as ever and is introduced with 
even more questionable taste.” 

Murder in the Sacristy. A Fifth 
Columnist Mystery. By Rev. Dan- 
iel A. Lord, S.J. (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work. 50 cents). The 
versatile Father Lord has here con- 
cocted a detective story that will 
keep you on edge for an hour at 
least, trying to discover who mur- 
dered the Russian sacristan, Ivan 
Ratoff, in Father Tierney’s Greek 
Uniat Church in Chicago. United 
States Senators, Irish Police Ser- 
geants, Japanese servants, Nazi 
spies, Russian countesses—all fig- 
ure in these pages. You will enjoy 
the book and at the same time you 
will be giving fifty cents for the 
advancement of the Sodality Move- 
ment in the United States. 


BrioGRAPHY: The Men Around 
Churchill. By René Kraus (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00). 
René Kraus, who lately gave us a 
biography of Winston Churchill, 
now gives us brief sketches of the 
thirteen men who with the Prime 
Minister are guiding the destinies 
of the British Empire in its war 
against Nazi Germany. Halifax, 
Eden, Sinclair, Wood, Bevin, Morri- 
son, Attlee, Alexander, Greenwood, 
Dill, Wavell, Beaverbrook, and 
Cripps form the most varied group 
ever brought together in the history 
of England. Aristocrats like Hali- 
fax and Eden work hand in hand 
with labor leaders like Bevin, the 
one-time farm hand and train-con- 
ductor; General Wavell of Win- 
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chester College has for a colleague 
Herbert Morrison, Lord of London, 
whose father was a policeman, and 
whose mother was a housemaid; 
the wealthy Stafford Cripps, an Ox- 
ford Tory, expelled from the Labor 
Party for his Communism, collabo- 
rates with Becverbrook who sold 
papers in the streets of Newcastle, 
New Brunswick, at the age of six, 
and now owns a string of newspa- 
pers, among them the Daily Ex- 
press, with a daily circulation of 
two and a half million copies. The 
book is good journalese, spoiled 
at times by what a critic has 
called “starry-eyed” writing, and 
an unforgivable liking for inane 
wisecracks. The author also is 
positively unfair to King Leopold, 
and inaccurate in describing the 
British campaign in Libya. The 
English government ought to be- 
stow a medal upon him for a splen- 
did bit of propaganda. 

Father of the Blues. By William 
C. Handy (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00). We have had a 
score of books about the history of 
Negro Spirituals, but this is the 
first account of the Blues, the 
mourning songs of the Southern 
Negro. It is written in the form 
of an autobiography by William 
Handy, the Negro composer who 
won fame by his “Memphis Blues” 
which he sold for one hundred dol- 
lars, and which netted the publish- 
er a profit of many thousands. The 
author was born in Florence, Ar- 
kansas, in 1873, the son of a min- 
ister, who vainly tried to induce 
his boy to follow the same calling. 
Music was in the latter’s blood, 
however, and at fifteen he aban- 
doned school to join a minstrel 
troup. For many years he trav- 
eled from city to city, playing the 
cornet, the guitar, or singing. A 





















campaign song which he wrote for 
Cc. H. Crump, then running for 
mayor of Memphis, was with a few 
changed lyrics to become the “Mem- 
phis Blues,” Handy’s first big suc- 
cess. Other successes followed: 
“The Jogo,” the “St. Louis,” the 
“Beale Street,” and the “Harlem 
Blues.” Handy tells many a tale 
about lynching, and about the cruel 
treatment accorded Negroes here on 
railroads and in hotels and hospi- 
tals. His is an interesting story 
and well told. Memphis named a 
park after the author, a rare honor 
in the South for a Negro. 


Big Family. By Bellamy Part- 
ridge (New York: Whittlesey 
House. $2.75). If you enjoyed 


Country Lawyer—and who did not? 
—you will enjoy still more the coun- 
try lawyer’s Big Family of three 
daughters and five sons. It is a 
perfect picture of an old-fashioned 
American Protestant family of over 
fifty years ago, when birth control 
was virtually unknown. “In the 
eighties,” says the author in his 
foreword, “a family of eight chil- 
dren was no curiosity; it was as 
common as the eight-cylinder car of 
the present period. In those days 
food was cheap, children’s de- 
mands were modest, land was still 
to be had for a dollar an acre, 
building costs were low, rents were 
reasonable, life was more leisurely 
and more simple.” The grand- 
mother is a domineering character 
trying, as often happens with 
grandmothers, to rule her children 
and her children’s children with a 
rod of iron. Her New England con- 
science, strangely enough, is partial 
to drink and dancing, but it deems 
card playing a contrivance of the 
devil. The mother, always at her 
children’s beck and call, has a 
fanatical devotion to the prohibi- 
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tion cause —a devotion that leads 
her to condone the wife-murder of 
a temperance worker. This homely 
chronicle will give the reader many 
a hearty, wholesome laugh. 

Nostradamus. By Lee McCann 
(New York: Creative Age Press, 
Inc. $2.50). More than three- 
quarters of a century ago the 
learned Dr. Dollinger published an 
essay on the prophecies of the 
Christian era up to the beginning of 
the Reformation, a work which was 
in many respects the best of its 
kind. In its learning and its many 
sided interests, Dollinger’s con- 
trasts with the book named above 
which is concerned exclusively with 
the amazing astrologer who went 
by the name of Nostradamus. Now 
if ever would seem to be the time to 
publish an informing, alive and in- 
teresting biography of that curious 
person; but the average reader will 
encounter considerable difficulty in 
making his way through the pages 
of the volume before us—most of 
what he will be looking for is here, 
but it is hidden in a multiplicity of 
words. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Desert Country. 
By Edwin Corle (New York: Duell, 
Sloane & Pearce. $3.00). This is 
the first of the American Folkways 
books, which are to deal with the 
Ozark Country, the High Border 
Country, the Blue Ridge Country, 
the Pinon Country and the Short 
Grass Country. Desert Country 
stretches from the Mexican border 
to the ghost towns of Nevada, from 
the Mojave to the Grand Canyon. 
It comprises Death Valley and 
Panamint Valley, all of Nevada and 
Western Utah, and the watershed 
of the Little Colorado River. Ed- 
win Corle, author of Mojave, Burr 
Alley and Solitaire, knows this 

















country well, for he has spent 
months visiting every corner of it, 
gathering facts and legends about 
its early settlers and its many In- 
dian tribes. His book is well writ- 
ten, crammed with facts, and in- 
tensely interesting. 

Spurs on the Boat. By Thomas B. 
Morgan (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50). In these stir- 
ring pages Tom Morgan, a foreign 
correspondent in Italy for more 
than a score of years, and author of 
A Reporter at the Papal Court, 
draws for us a full-length portrait 
of the dictator of Italy, Benito Mus- 
solini, at whose home he was a con- 
stant visitor, and with whom he 
collaborated on his book, My 
Twenty-four Hours. If Mussolini 
ever reads this book, Morgan will 
never again be a welcome guest of 
the dictator. For while he gives 
Mussolini due praise for his con- 
structive work — cleaning up the 
cities, draining the Pontine 
Marshes, building the hydraulic 
dams in Catalina and Sardinia, etc. 
-—he denounces him for his unjust 
wars against Ethiopia, Albania and 
Greece, his abandonment of Austria 
in her day of trial, his alliance con- 
trary to Italy’s best interests with 
pagan Germany, his shifty foreign 
policy, his betrayal of his best 
friends. Morgan ridicules the 
Duce’s attempts to shine in polite 
society, his posing as a defender 
both of the Church Catholic and of 
Mohammedanism, his utter failure 
to found a new Roman Empire. In 
a word, Mussolini is a disciple of 
Macchiavelli, — ruthless, dishonest, 
immoral, and irreligious. With 
every chance to make Italy a first- 
rate power, he has brought it to the 
brink of ruin. 

This Realm, This England. De- 
signed and Edited by Samuel 
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Chamberlain (New York: Hastings 


House. $3.75). England in etch- 
ing, lithograph and drawing as her 
greatest artists have seen her, lies 
between the covers of this book, so 
happily introduced by Donald Mof- 
fat. England, Scotland and Wales 
etched and drawn and engraved in 
every mood and temper of a long 
existence, a deep rooted, farseeing, 
storm bitten, gicrious pageant of 
graphic art, from Cotman and Tur- 
ner and Havell and Whistler down 
to Pennell and Griggs and many 
famous contemporaries. Not only 
will this book be enjoyed by those 
who appreciate the artists’ work, 
but by those who see through the 
artists’ eyes the history of a great 
country and the struggle within her- 
self to maintain her culture and au- 
thority. 

Sweet Thames Run Softly. By Rob- 
ert Gibbings (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.50). Mr. Gibbings has 
written and illustrated a delightful 
book. The fifty woodcuts, strong, 
fresh and full of charm, serve a 
text which portrays that peaceful, 
homely and humorous England 
loved and understood perhaps only 
by Englishmen but admired by all 
people who seek the rest and the 
beauty of quiet places. Here is a 
book redolent of air and sunshine; 
the book of a naturalist who has 
delved deeply into the secrets of na- 
ture; there are no dull pages and 
the reader will immediately join 
with the author in praise of this 
historic river which has provided 
so many happy memories for those 
who have followed its course in fact 
or in fancy. It is, without doubt, 
and especially with a cicerone like 
Mr. Gibbings, one of the best and 
most entertaining journeys that can 
be taken by any reader with a love 
of material nature and of human 




















nature. Mr. Gibbings has given us a 
picture of the calm face of England 
undisturbed by the violence and 
tragedy of our day; and there runs 
through his writing the thread of 
hope that the soul of England will 
remain undismayed. 

I Have Loved England. By Alice 
Duer Miller (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.75). Almost as 
popular as The White Cliffs is Mrs. 
Miller’s later I Have Loved England 
in which to a series of lovely and 
well chosen photographs showing 
the different aspects of the country, 
has been joined a carefully selected 
comment by the author, either of 
historical or poetical value or some- 
times both. It is England at her 
best and most picturesque, her 
lovely countryside, her beautiful 
cathedrals, her historic monu- 
ments, and is in itself an eloquent 
appeal for the preservation of a 
gracious tradition. 
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Bomber’s Moon. By Negley Far- 
son. With Drawings by Tom Pur- 
vis (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.00). Realizing that the sky- 
line of London would be consider- 
ably changed by the constant air 
raids, Negley Farson and Tom Pur- 
vis made up their minds to publish 
a faithful record in picture and in 
print of the damage done, and of 
the heroism displayed by nurses, 
doctors, wardens, police, soldiers 
and shop-keepers. No one talked 
defeatism save the Communists and 
the London intellectuals. We are 
given a good insight into the life 
lived by the average citizen in the 
shelters, some of which were dis- 
gustingly filthy, overcrowded, and 
lacking in the essentials. The au- 
thor has many a harsh word of 
criticism about the stupid red tape 
of Whitehall, which at the outset 
endangered the health: of thou- 
sands. 
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